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BOOK XVIII. 
CHAPTER l. 


Sect. I. Ptolemy Epiphanes ſucceeds Philopator his father 
in the kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip 
enter into an alliance to invade his dominions. The 

Romans become guardians of the young king An- 
tiochus ſubdues Paleſtine and Czloſyria. The war of 
Philip againſt the Athenians, Attalus, and the Rbo- 
dians. He beſieges Abydos. The unhappy fate of 
that city. The Romans declare war againſt Philip. 
Sulpitius the conſul is ſent into Macedonia Page 1 
WH. Expeditions of the conſul Sulpitius is Macedonia. 
The Aftolians wait for the event, in order to de- 
clare themſelves. Philip loſes a battle. Villius ſuc- 
ceeds Sulpitius. No conſiderable tranſaction happens 
during bis government. Flamininus ſucceeds him. 
Antiochus recovers Celoſvria, of which he had been 
Aiſpaſſeſſed by Ariſtemenes the prime ninifter of 
Egypt. Various expeditions of the conſul into 
Phocis. The Acbæans, after long debates, declare 
for the Romans - - BY 
Ill. Flamininus is continued in the command as pro- 
conſul, He has a fruitleſs interview with Philip 
about concluding a peace. The Atolians, and Natis, 
tyrant of Sparta, declare for the Romans. Sick- 
neſs and death of Attalus. Flam ninus defeats Phi- 
A 2 | lip 
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V. Univerſal preparations for the war between Anti- 


CONTENTS. 


lip in the battle near Scotuſſa and Cynoſcephale in 
Theſſaly. A peace concluded with Philip, which 
puts an end to the Macedonian war. The exlraor- 


\ dinary joy of the Greeks at the Iſthmian games, when 
advice i. brought, that they are reſtored to their an- 
Page 38 
Sect. IV. Complaints being made, and ſuſpicions ariſing 


cient liberty by the Romans : 


concerning Antiochus, the Rcemans ſend an embaſſy to 
him, wh:ch has no other effeft, but to diſpoſe both 
parties for an open rupture. A conſpiracy is formed 
by Scopas the Ætolian againſt Ptolemy. He and his 
accomplices are put to death, Hannibal retires to 
Antiochus. War of Flamininus againſt Nabis, 
whom he beſieges in Sparta; he obliges him to ſue 
for peace, and grants it bim. He enters Rome in 
triumph - - 6x 


ochus and the Romans. Mutual embaſſies and in- 
terviews on both ſides, which come to nothing. The 


Romans ſend troops againſt Nabis, who bad infringed . 


the treaty. Philopæmen gains another victory over 
him. The Miolians implore the aſſiſtance of Anti- 
ochus, Nadbis is killed, Antiochus goes at laſt to 
Greece - - 


VI. Antiochus endeavours to bring over the Acbæans 


to his intereſt, but in vain. He poſſeſſes himſelf of 
Chalcis and all Eubæa. The Romans proclaim war 
againſt him, and ſend Manius Acilius the conſul into 
Greece. Antiochus makes an ill uſe of Hannibal's 
counſel. He is defeated: near Thermopyla. The 
A tolians ſubmit to the Romans - 98 


VII. Polyxenides, admiral of Antiochus's fleet, is de- 


feated by Livius. IL. Scipio, the new conſul, is ap- 
pointed to carry on the war againſt Antiochus, 
Scipio Africanus his brother ſerves under him. The 
Rhodians defeat Hannibal in a ſea-fight. The con- 
ful marches. againſt An iochus, and croſſes inio Aſia. 
He gains a ſignal vidlory over bim near Magnęſia. 
The king obtains a peace; and gives up, by a treaty, 
all Aſia on this fide Mount Taurus, Diſpute be- 

| tween 


CONTENT S. 


teen Eumenes and the Rhodians, in preſence of the 
| Roman ſenaze, relating to the Grecian cities of Afia 
Page 11 
Sect. VIII. PFulvius the conſul ſubdues the ken, 
The Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles. 
Manlius, the other conſul, conquers the Afrdtick 
Gauls. Antioc bus. in order to pay the tribute due to 
the Romans, plunderz a temple in Elymais That 
monarch is killed. Euplication of Daniels propbecy 
concerning Antiocbus N Naizo 
IX. Seleucus Philopator ſucceeds to — of An- 
- tibebus bis father. The beginning of tbe reign of 
' Ptolemy Epiphanes in Egypt. Various embaſſies ſcent 
#0 the Acbæans and Komans. Complaints made 
againſt Philip. Commiſſioners are ſent from Rome 
to enguire into thoſe complaints; and at the ſame 
time to examine concerning the ill treatment of 
Sparta by the Achæans. Sequel of that affair 168 
X. Pbilopæmen beſieges Me ene. He is taten priſoner, 
and put to death by the Meſſenians. Meſſene ſur- 
rendered to the Acbæans. The ſplendid funeral pro- 
ceſſion of Bhilopamen, whoſe aſbes are carried to 
Megalopolis., Scquel of the affair relating to the 
Spartan exiles. The death of Ptolemy Rd 
who is ſucceeded by Philometor bis ſon - 187 


CHAPTER II. 


Sect. 1. Complaints made at Rome againſt Philip. De- 
metrius, his ſon, who was in that city, is ſent 10 his 
father, accompanied by ſome ambaſſadors. A ſecret 
conſpiracy of Perſeus againſt his brother Demetrius 
with regard to the ſucceſſion to the throie, He ac- 
cuſes him before Philip. Speeches of both thoſe 
princes, Philip, uppn a new impeachment, cauſes 
Demetrius to be put to death, but afterwards d. ſ- 
covers his innocence and Perſeus s guilt, Whilſt 
Philip is meditating to punib the latter, be dies, 
and Perſeus ſucceeds bim 261 

II. The death of Seleucus Philopator, whoſe reign was 
ſhort and obſcure. He is ſuceeeded by bis brother 
A 3 Antiochus, 


CONTENTS. 

Antiochus, ſurnamed Epiphanes. Sparks of the 
war which afterwards broke out between the kings 
of Egypt and Syria Antiochus gains à victory over 
Ptolemy. The conqueror poſſeſſes himſelf of Egypt, 
and takes the king priſoner. A report prevailing 
that there was @ general revolt, be goes into Pa- 

leſtine; beſieges and takes Jeruſalem, where be exers 

diſes the moſt horrid crueliies. The Alexandreans, in 
the room of Philometor, who was Antiochus's pri- 
ſoner, raiſe to the throne his younger brother Pto- 
lemy Evergetes, ſurnamed alſo Phyſcon. Antiochns 
renews the war with Egypt. The two brothers are 
reconciled, He marches towards Alexandria, in or- 
der to lay ſiege to it. Popilius, one of the Roman 
ambaſſadors, obliges him to quit Egypt, and not to 

moleſt the two brothers - Page 235 

Se& III. Antiochus, enraged at what happened in Egypt, 
wreaks bis vengeance on the Jews. He endeavours 
to aboliſh the worſhip of the true God in Jeruſalem, 

He exerciſes the moſt borrid cruelties in that city, 
The generous reſiſtance made by Mattathias, who, 
in his expiring moments, exhorts his ſons to fight in 
defence of the law of God. Judas Maccabeus gains 
ſeveral victories over the generals and armies of An- 
tiochus. That prince, who had marched into Perſia, 
in order to amaſs treaſures there, attempts to plun- 
der a rich temple in Elymais, but is ſhamefully re- 
pulſed. Hearing that his armies had been defeated 
in Judæa, he ſets out on a ſudden to extirpate all the 
Fews. In his march, he is ftruck by the hand of 
heaven, and dies in the greateſt torments, after hav- 
ing reigned eleven years 5 258 

IV. Prophecies of Daniel relating to Antiochus Epi- | 
phanes - 2 | 27g 
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BOOK XIX. 
q be Hiſtory of the Succeſſors of a continued, 


RTLII | 
Sect. I. Perſeus prepares ſecretly for a war againſt the 


Romans. He endeavours à reconciliation with the 
Acheans in vain, His ſecret meaſures not unknown 
at Rome. Eumenes arrives there, and informs the 
ſenate f them. Perſeus attempts to deſtroy that 
prince, firſt by ajjaſſination, and afterward; by poiſon. 
 . The Romans break with Perſeus. © Different ſenti- 
ments and diſpefitions of the kings and flates in re- 
* gard io the Macedonian war. After ſeveral embaſ- 
fies on bath ſides, the war is declared in form 
Page 291 
II. The conſul Licinius, and king Perſeus, take the 
field. They encamp near the river Peneus, at ſome 
diſtance from each other. Fight of the horſe, in 
which Perſeus bas conſiderably the advantage, and 
makes an ill uſe ef it. He endeavours to make 
Peace, but ineffefiually. The armies on both fides go 
into winter- quarters 311 
III. The ſenate paſs a wiſe 4 to put a ſtop to the 
à⁊varice of the generals and magiſtrates, who op- 
preſſed the alles. The conſul Marcinus, after ſuſ- 
taining great fatigues, enters Macedonia, 3 
takes the alarm, and leaves the paſſes open: 


reſumes courage after wards. det poo my 1 6 5 
Rhodians to Rome 
IV. Paulus Æmilius choſes: WOE He ſets out 72 
Macedonia with the pretor Cn. Oftavius, who com- 
manded the fleet. Perſeus. ſolicits aid on all fides, 
lis avarice loſes him conſiderable allies. The jre- 
tor Anicius's victeries in Iihria. Paulus Aimilius's 
celebrated victory oper Perſeus, near the city 0 
Hana. Perſeus taken with all bis children. The 
6e ond of Paulus A milius i in Macedonia prolonged, 


Decree 
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CONTENTS. 

Decree of the ſenate, granting liberty to the Mace- 
donians and Illyrians. Paulus Amiitus, during the 
winter quarters, viſits the -moſt- celebrated cities of 
Greece, Upon bis return into Amphipolis, he gives 

a great feaſt. He marches for Rome. On bis toay 
be ſuffers his army to plunder all the cities of Epirus. 
He enters Rome. in triumph. - Death of Perſeus, 

Cn. Odlavius and L. Anicius have alſo tbe honour of 

à @ triumph decreed them Pee 339 


Ne 


Se&. I. Attalus. comes to Rome 0 congratulate be Ro- 
mans upon their ſucceſs in Macedonia. The de- 
+... Puties of the Rhodians preſent themſelves before the 
ſenate, and endeavour to appeaſe their wrath. Af 
ter long and warm ſollcitalions, they prevail 4% be 
admitted into the alliange ef the Roman people. 
Severity exerciſed againſt be Ætolians. All of them 
in general, who bad favoured Perſeus, are cited to 
Rome, to anſwer for their conduct. A thouſand 
Acheans carried thither : Polybius one of the num- 
ber. The ſenate baniſhes them into ſeveral towns of 
Ttaly.. After ſeventeen years of baniſhment," they 8 
are ſent back into their own country, when only 
T bree hundred of them remain A 387 
II. Mean flatteries of Prufias, king of Bithynia, in 
the ſenate, Eumenes, become ſujpefied by the Ra- 
mans, is not ſuffered to enter Rome. Ariarathes; 
king of Cappadecia, dies, and is ſucceeded" by bis ſon 
ef the ſame name. Death of Eumenes. Attalus 
his brother ſucceeds him, as guardian to his ſon, then 
very young. War between Attalus and Prufias, 
The latter having formed the deſign of putting bis 
 .. Jon Nicomedes to death, is killed by bim. Embaſſy 
e three celebrated Athenian philoſophers to Rome. 
= Another from the people of Marſeilles. Digreſſion 
upon the city of Marſeilles  _ 1 


404. 
III. Andriſcus, who gave himſelf out for the ſon of 
. Perſeus, makes himſelf maſter of Macedonia, and 
cauſes himſelf to be proclaimed king. The prætor 
Juvenlius 
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8 » "Fuventius attacks him, and is killed in the battle 
© evith part of bis army. Metellus, who ſuccee ds bim, 
retrieves that ,. The uſurper is overtbrown, 
Taken, and ſent to Rome. A on and third uſur- 
per are alſo defeated | Page 420 


Set. IV. Troubles in Achaia ; 5755 declares war againſt 


be Lacedæmonians. Metellus ſends deputies to Co- 
rinth to appeaſe thoſe trcubles : they are ill uſed and 
inſulted. Metellus, after having exhorted them in- 

* effefFually to peace, gives them battle, and defeats 
"them. The conſul Mummius ſucceeds him, and after 
having gained @ battle takes Corinth, ſets it on fire, 
and entirely demoliſbes it. Greece is reduced into a 
Roman province, Various aftions and death of 
| he Triumphs of Metellus and Mummiùs 424 
Reflections upon the cauſes of the grandeur, de- 


0 > ks and ruin of Greece = 437 
The firſt and ſicond ages of Greece 438 
The third age of Greece - 440 
The fourth age of Greece” 3 442 
5 ART I 0 L E 1: 


Seat. I. 4 chronological abridgement of the biftery of the 
kings of Egypt and Syria as mentioned in the third 

_ article 448 
II. Antiochus Eupator, aged nineteen — bis fa- 
lber Antiorbus Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria. 
Demetrius, who bad been long an hoſtage at Rome, 
demands in vain to return 10 Syria, Celebrated vic- 
. Fories of Judas Maccabeus againſt the generals of 
 . "the king of | Syria, and the king himſel if; in perſon, 
Tong differences between the two Ptolemy's, brother's 
and kings of .. terminated at ur by an bappy 
peace 4 58 
u Ofavins, evibaſſador of the e in Nis is 
"led there. Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, puts 
 Evpator to death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and 
aſſumes the name of Soter. He makes war againſt 

the Jews, Repeated wiflories of Judas Macca- 
Vol. VI. a beus : 


CONTENT'S. 
heus : Death of that great man. Demetrius is ac- 
knowledged king by the Romans. He abandons him- | 
ſelf to drunkenneſs and debauchery. Alexander Sec 
Bala forms a conſpiracy againſt him. Demetrius is 
killed in a battle. Alexander eſpouſes the daughter 
of Ptolemy Philometor. Temple built by the Jews 
in Egypt. Demetrius, ſon of the firſ® of. that 
name, ſets up his claim to the throne of Syria, 

Alexander is deſtroyed. Ptolemy Philometor dies at 

the ſame time - — Page 469 

IV. Phyſcon eſpouſes Cleopatra, and aſcends the throne 

of Egypt. Demetrius in Syria abandons himſelf to 

all manner of exceſſes. Diodotus, ſurnamed Try- 

phon, cauſes Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander Bala, 

, to be proclaimed king of Syria ;, then hy bim and 


takes his place, He ſeiſes Fonathan hy treachery, 
and puts him to death. Demetrius undertakes an 
expedition againſt the, Parthians, who take him pri- 
ſoner. Cleopatra his wife eſpouſes Antiochus Sidetes, . 
brother of Demetrius, and plates him upon the throne 
of Syria. Phyſcon's exceſſive follies and debauches. 
Attalus Philometor ſucceeds Attalus his uncle, whom 
be cauſes to be regretted by his vices. He dies him- 
ſelf, after having reigned five years, and by his will 
leaves the Roman people heirs to bis dominions. 
Ariſtonicus ſeiſes them, He is overthrown, led in 
triumph, and put to death = — 482 
V. Antiochus Sidetes befieges Fohn Hyrcanus in \Jeru- 
falem. That city ſurrenders by capitulation. He 
makes war againſt the Parthians, and periſhes in it. 
Phraates, king of the Parthians, defeated in bis 
turn by the Scythians. Phyſcon commits moſt hor- 
| rible cruelties in Egypt. A general revolt obliges 
3 Em to quit it. Cleopatra, his firſt wife, is replaced 
upon the throne. She implores aid of Demetrius, 
and is ſoon reduced io leave Egypt. Phyſcon returns 
 thither, and re-aſceuds the throne. By his means 
Zebina d:thrones Demetrius, who is ſoon after killed. 
The kingdom is divided between Cleopatra, the wife 
of Demetrius, and Zebina. Antiochus Grypus aſ- 
cends 


COnTEMTS 


cends the throne of Syria. The famous Mithridates 
begins to reign in Pontus. Phyſcon's death Page 505 


Sect. VI. Ptolemy Lathyrus ſucceeds Phyſcon. War be- 


tween Grypus and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum 
for the kingdom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himſelf 
in Judæa. His death. Ariſtobulus ſucceeds him, 
and aſſumes the title of king. He is ſucceeded by 
Alexander Jannæus. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out 
of Egypt, and places Alexander his youngeſt brother 
on the throne in his ſtead. War between that prin- 
ceſs and her ſons. Death of Grypus. Plolemy 
Apion leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica to the Ro- 
mans. Continuation of the wars in Syria and 
Egypt. The Syrians chooſe Tigranes king, La- 

thyrus is re-eſtabliſhed upon the throne of Egypt. 
He dies. Alexander his nephew ſucceeds bim. Ni- 
comedes, king of nn the Roman people 
his heirs - - 519 
VII. Selena, ſiſter of ' Lathores, conceives hopes of the 
crown of Egypt, ſhe ſends two of ber ſons to Rome 
for that purpoſe. The eldeſt, called Antiochus, on 
his return goes to Sicily. Verres, pretor of that 
iſland, takes from him a golden ſconce, defigned for 
the Capitol. Antiochus, ſurnamed Afiaticus, after 
having reigned four yearg over part of Syria, is diſ- 
poſſeſſed of his dominions by Pompey, who reduces 
Syria into a province of the Roman empire. Trou- 
bles in Judæa and Egypt. The Alexandrians expel 
Alexander their king, and ſet Ptolemy Auletes on the 
throne in his ſtead. . {Wander at his death makes 
the Roman people bis heirs. In conſequence, ſome 
years after, they ordered Ptolemy king of Cyprus, bro- 
ther of Auletes, to be depoſed, confiſcate his for- 
tunes, and ſeiſe that iſland. The celebrated Cato 
i charged with this commiſſion 7 338 
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Sect. I, Protemy EPHANESs ſucceeds PyilLopaTOR 
his father in the kingdom of Egypt. ANTioChus and 
PaiLIP enter into an alliance to invade his dominions, 
The Romans become guardians of the young king, 
Axriochus ſubdues Paleſtine and Cæloſyria. The war 
of PaiLIP againſt the . Athenians, ATTALUs, and the 
Rhodians. He beſieges Abydos. The unhappy fate of 
that city. The Romans declare war againſs PallLip, 
SULPITIUS the conſul is ſent into Macedonia. 


Philoparor, worn out with riots and exceſſes, 53800. 
had come to his end, after ** reigned 5 | 
ſeventeen years. As the only perſons preſent when 
that monarch expired were Agathocles, his fiſter, and 
their creatures, they concealed his death as long as 
poſſible from the publick, in order that they might have 
time to carry off all the money, jewels, and other valu- 
able effects in the palace. They alſo formed a plan to 
maintain the authority they had enjoyed under the late 
Vol. VI. : B king, 


(a) Juſtin, I. xxx, c. 2, Polyb. J. xv. p. 712720, 


| Related in the preceding volume how Ptolemy A. M. 
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HE HISTORY OF 


king, by uſurping the regency during the minority of 
his ton, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then 
but five years old. They imagined this" might be 
eaſily done, if they could but take off Tlepolemus, 
who had ſucceeded Sofibis in-the miniſtry ;- and ac- 
cordingly they concerted meaſures to diſpatch him. 

At laſt they informed the publick of the king's death. 
Immediately a great council of the“ Macedonians was 
aſſembled, on which Agathorles and Agathoclea were 
preſent. Agathocles, after fhedding abundance of 
tears, begins by imploring their protection for the 
young king, whom he held in his arms. He told 
them that his royal father, in his expiring moments, 
had committed him to the care of Agathoclea, whom 
he pointed out to them; and had recommended him 
to the fidelity of the Macedonians. That for this 
reaſon he was come to implore their aſſiſtance againſt 
Tlepolemus, who, as he had certain advice, had 
formed the defign of uſurping the crown. He added, 


that he had brought witneſſes expreſsly to prove his 


treaſon, and at the ſame time offered to produce them. 
He imagined that by this weak artifice, Tlepolemus 
would be immediately diſpatched, and that in 'conſe- 
quence he might eaſily obtain the regency ; but the 
artifice was too grofs, and the people immediately 
ſwore the deſtruction of Agathocles, his ſiſter, and all 
their creatures. This laſt attempt recalling to their 
remembrance their. other crimes, all the inhabitants of 
Alexandria roſe againſt them. The young king was 
taken out of their hands, and ſeated on the throne in 


Hippodrome. After which Agathocles, his ſiſter, 


and CEinanthe his mother, were brought before the 
king, and all three put to death as by his order. The 
populace expoſed their dead bodies to all the indignities 
poſſible; dragging them through the ſtreets, and tear- 
ing them to pieces. All their relations and creatures 
met with the ſame treatment, and not one of them 


was 


* Poljbius gives this name to pofterity of the founders of tal 
the Alexandrians who deſcended dria, or of thoſe to whom the ſame 
Jrom the Macediniaut, and the privileges had been granted, | 


> 
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was ſpared. The uſual and juſt end of thoſe unwor- 
thy favourites, who abuſe the confidence of their ſo- 
vereign to oppreſs the people, and who never puniſh 
thoſe who reſemble themſelves. | 

Philammon, the aſſaſſin, who had been hired to 
murther Arſinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alex- 
andria, two or three days before this tumult broke 
out, the ladies of honour of that unfortunate queen 
had immediate notice of it, and taking this opportu- 
nity, which the diſtractions of the city gave them, they 
reſolved to revenge their miſtreſs's death. Accordingly 
they broke open the door of the houſe where he was, 
and killed him with clubs and ſtones. 

The care of the king's perſon, till otherwiſe pro- 
vided for, was given to Soſibes, ſon to him who had 
governed during the three laſt reigns. Hiſtory does 
not inform us whether he was ſtill alive; but it is 
certain that he lived to a great age, as he had paſſed 
above threeſcore years in the adminiſtration. (5) No 
miniſter was ever more cunning or more corrupt than 
this Soſibes. He made no ſcruple of committing the 
blackeſt crimes, provided they conduced to his ends. 
Polybius imputes to him the murther of Lyſimachus 
ſon of Ptolemy, and of Arſinoe daughter of that Ly- 
ſimachus; of Magis ſon of Ptolemy, and of Berenice 
daughter of Magas ; of Berenice mother to Ptolemy 
Philopator; of Cleomenes king of Sparta; and laſt- 
ly, of Arſinoe daughter of Berenice. It is ſurpriſing. 
that, notwithſtanding a conduct of ſo much inhu- 
manity and fruelty in his adminiſtration, he ſhould 
ſupport himſelf ſo long, and at laſt come to a peace- 
able end. | 
(c) Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of Ma- A. 
cedonia, during the whole reign of Ptolemy Philopa- At J. C 
tor, had diſcovered the ſtrongeſt zeal for the intereſt 43. ; 
of that monarch, and were ready to aſſiſt him on all 
occaſions, Yet, no ſooner was he dead, leaving be- 
hind him an infant, whom the laws of humanity and 

| : B 2 juſtice 
: : (5) Polyb, in Excerpt. p. 64. 
Y) Polyb. I. iii, p. 159. Id. l. xy. p. 707, & 708. 
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Juſtice enjoined them not to diſturb in the poſſeſſion of 


his father's kingdom, but they immediately join in a 
criminal alliance, and excite each other to take off the 
lawful heir, and divide his dominions between them. 
Philip was to have Caria, Lybia, Cyrenacia, and 
Egypt; and Antiochus all the reſt. With this view, 
the latter entered Cœloſyria and Paleſtine; and, in 
leſs than two campaigns, made an entire conqueſt of 


thoſe two provinces, with all their cities and dependen- 


cies. Their guilt ſays Polybius, would not have been 
quite ſo glaring, had they, like tyrants, endeavoured 
to gloſs over their crimes with ſome ſpecious pretence; 
but ſo far from doing this, their injuſtice and cruelty 
were ſo barefaced, that to them was applied what is 
generally ſaid of fiſhes, that the large ones, though 
of the ſame ſpecies, prey on the leſſer. One would be 
tempted, continues the ſame author, at ſeeing the 
moſt ſacred laws of ſociety ſo openly violated, to ac- 
cuſe Providence of being indifferent and inſenſible to 
the moſt horrid crimes. But it fully juſtified its con- 
duct, by puniſhing thoſe two kings according to their 
deſerts; and made ſuch an example of them, as ought 
in all ſucceeding ages to deter others from following 
their example. For, whilſt they are meditating to 
diſpoſſeſs a weak and helpleſs infune of his kingdom, 
by piece- meal, Providence raiſed up the Romans 
againſt them, who entirely ſubverted the kingdoms of 
Philip and Antiochus, and reduced their ſueceſſors to 
almoſt as great calamities, as thoſe with which the 
intended to cruſh the infant king. , 
(4) During that time, Philip was engaged in a war 
againſt the Rhodians, over whom he gained an incon- 


ſiderable advantage, in a naval engagement near the 


land of Lade, oppoſite to the city of Miletus. 
(e) The next year he invaded Attalus, and ad- 
vanced as far as Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. 
But all his efforts in aſſaulting that city being to no 
purpoſe, he turned his rage and fury againſt the gods; 
and 


(4) Polyb. in Excerpt, Vales, p. 70, & 73. 
P+ 66, Diod, Ib. p. 294. aa ans 


, (e) Folyb. Ib. 


P 


and not ſatisfied with burning their temples, he de- 
moliſhed ſtatues, broke to pieces their altars, and 
even pulled up the ſtones from their foundations, that 
not the leaſt footſteps of them might remain. 

He was not more ſucceſsful againſt the Rhodians. 
Having already fought them with but indifferent ſuc- 
ceſs, he ventured a ſecond battle off the iſland of Chio. 
Attalus had united his fleet to that of the Rhodians, 
and Philip was defeated with conſiderable loſs. There 
were killed, in his army, three thouſand Macedoni- 
ans, and fix thouſand allies; and two thouſand Ma- 
cedonians and confederates, with feven hundred Egyp- 
tians, were taken priſoners. The Rhodians loſt but 
ſixty men, and Attalus threeſcore and ten, 

Philip aſcribed all the glory of this engagement to 
himſelf, and that for two reaſons : The firſt was, that 
having repulſed Attalus to the ſhore, he had taken 
that prince's ſhip; and the ſecond, that having caſt 
anchor near the promontory of Argennum, he had 
ſtopped even among the wrecks of his enemies, But 
though he aſſumed the beſt air he could, he was ſen- 
ſible of his great loſs, and could neither conceal it from 
others, mor himſelf, This prince had never loſt ſo 
great a number of men either by ſea or land in one 
day. He was highly afflicted upon it, and it viſibly 
damped his natural vivacity. 
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(f) Nevertheleſs, the ill ſucceſs of this battle did not A. M. 


abate Philip's courage. The character of that prince , 
was to be unſhaken in his reſolutions; and not ro be 
dejected by diſappointments, but to overcome difficul- 
ties by inflexible conſtancy and perſeverance; and 
accordingly he continued the war with freſh bravery. 


3803. 
nt. J. C. 


201. 


I am not certain whether we may not date, about this 


time, the cruelties which, Philip exerciſed over the 
Cianians; a barbarity he is often reproached with, the 
particulars of which have unhappily been loſt. Cios, 
whoſe inhabitants are called Cianians, was a ſmall 
1 city 

C/) Polyb. 1. xvi. p. 733739. Liv. I. xxxi. n. 16, 13. Polyb, 


I, xvii. p. 745- Liv. I. Xxxi. n. 31. Strab, I. xii, p. 563. Polyb. 
l. xv. p. 709—711. | 
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city of Birhynia. The man who was governor of it, 
had been raiſed” to that poſt by the Ætolians, who at 
that time were in alliance with Philip, We find that 
he beſieged it at the requeſt of his ſon- in- law Pruſias, 


king of Bithynia, who pretended to have received 


ſome inſult from it. The city was 1n all probability 
taken by ſtorm. A great number of the inhabitants 
ſuffered the moſt cruel torments; the reſt were reduced 
to a ſtate of captivity, which to them was worſe than 
death; and the city was razed to the very foundations, 
This barbarity alienated the Ætolians from him, and 
particularly the Rhodians, who were allies and friends 
to the inhabitants of Cios. Polybius ſeems to aſcribe 


its deſtruction to the imprudence of the Cianians them- 


ſelves, who uſed to beſtow all poſts and preferments 
on their moſt worthleſs citizens; and to follow ſo 
blindly their pernicious opinions in every thing, as 
even to perſecute thoſe who ventured to oppoſe them. 


Hie adds, that a people, who act in this manner, plunge 


voluntarily into the greateſt calamities; and that it is 
ſurpriſing they do not correct themſelves in this re- 
ſpect by the experience of all ages; which ſhow, that 
the ruin of the moſt powerful ſtates is ſolely owing to 
the ill choice of thoſe to whom they confide either the 


command of their armies, or the adminiſtration of 
their political affairs. 


Philip marched afterwardg to Thrace and Cherſo- 


neſus, where ſeveral cities ſurrendered voluntarily. 
However, Abydos ſhut her gates againſt him, and 
even refuſed to hear the deputies he had ſent, ſo that 
he was forced to beſiege it. This city is in Aſia, and 
ſtands on the narroweſt part of the Helleſpont, now 


called the Dardanelles, and oppoſite to the city of Seſ- 


tus in Europe. The diſtance between theſe two cities 
was about. two miles, The reader will ſuppoſe, 
that Abydos mult be a city of great importance, as it 
commanded the ſtraits, and made thoſe, who were 


poſſeſſed of it, maſters of the communication between 


the Euxine Sea and the Archipelago, 
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Nothing of what is generally practiſed, in the aſ- 
ſaulting and defending of cities, was omitted in this 
ſiege. No place was ever defended with greater ob- 
ſtinacy, which might be ſaid at lengh, on the ſide of 
the beſieged, to have roſe to fury and brutality. Con- 
fiding in their own ſtrength, they repulſed with the 
greateſt vigour the firſt approaches of the Macedonians, 
On the ſide next the ſea, the machines of war no ſooner 


came forward, but they immediately were either dif- 


mounted by the baliſtæ, or conſumed by fire. Even the 
ſhips, on which they were mounted, were in danger; 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the beſiegers 
ſaved them, On the land fide, the Abydonians alſo 
defended themſelves for ſome time with great courage, 
and did not deſpair even of defeating the enemy. But, 


finding that the outward wall was ſapped, and that the 


Macedonians carried their mines under the inward one, 
which had been raiſed to ſupply the place of the other, 


they ſent deputies to Philip, offering to ſurrender their 


city upon the following conditions : that ſuch forces, 
as had been ſent them by the Rhodians and king Atta- 
lus, ſhould return to their reſpective ſovereigns under 
his ſafe- conduct; and that all free citizens ſhould retire 
whitherſoever they pleaſed with the clothes they then 
had on. Philip anſwering, that the Abydonians had 
only to chooſe, whether they would ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, or continue to defend themſelves valiantly, 
the deputies retired. h 

This advice being brought, the beſieged, in tranſ- 
ports of deſpair afſemble together, and conſider what 
was to be done. They came to this reſolution , firſt, 
that the ſlaves ſhould be ſer at liberty, to animate them 
to defend the city with the utmoſt vigour: ſecondly, 
that all the women ſhould be ſhut up in the temple of 
Diana, and all the children, with their nurſes, in the 
Gymnaſium : that this being done, they. then ſhould 
bring into the great ſquare all the gold and filver in 
the city, and carry all the reſt of the valuable effects 


into the * Quadrireme of the Rhodians, and the Tri- 


SH -=: :. reme 


* Quadriremes avere gallies with faur benches of cars, and Triremes 
thoſe with three, 
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reme of the Cizycenians. This reſolution having 
paſſed unanimouſly, another ' aſſembly was called, in 
which they choſe fifty of the wiſeſt and moſt ancient 
of the citizens, but at the fame time had vigour 
enough left to execute what ſhould have been. deter- 
mined; and they were made to take an oath in preſence 
of all the inhabitants, that the inſtant they ſaw the ene- 


my maſter of the inward wall, they ſhould kill the wo- 


men and children, {et fire to the two gallies laden with 
their effects, and throw into the ſea all their gold and 
ſilver which they had heaped together: then ſending 
for their prieſts, they took an oath either to conquer 
or die, ſword in hand; and after having ſacrificed the 
victims, they obliged the prieſts and prieſteſſes to pro- 


nounce, before the altar, the greateſt curſes on thoſe 


who ſhould break their oath. 

This being done, they left off countermining, and 
reſolved, the inſtant the wall ſhould fall, to fly to 
the breach, and fight to the laſt. Accordingly, the 
inward wall tumbling, the beſieged, true to the oath 
they had taken, fought in the breach with ſuch unpa- 
ralleled bravery, that tho' Philip had perpetually ſuſ- 
tained with treſh ſoldiers thoſe who had mounted to 


the aſſault; yer when night ſeparated the comba- 


tants, he was ſtill doubtful with regard to the ſucceſs 
of the ſiege. Such Abydonians as marched firſt to the 
breach, over the heaps of the ſlain, fought with fury ; 
and not only made ule of their {words and javelins, but, 
after their arms were broke to pieces. or forced out of 
their hands, they ruſhed furiouſly upon the Macedo- 
nians knocked down ſame, and broke the ſariſſæ or long 
ſpears of others, and with the pieces ſtruck their faces 
and ſuch parts of their bodies as were uncovered, till 
they made them entirely deſpair of the event. 

When night had put an end to the flavghter, the 
breach was quite covered with the dead bodies of the 
Abydonians; and thoſe who had eſcaped, were ſo pro- 
digioufly fatigued, and had received ſo many wounds, 
that they cauld ſcarce ſupport themſelves. Things be- 
ing brought to this dreadful extremity, two of the prin- 

| cipal 
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cipal citizens, unable to execute the dreadful reſolu- 
tion that had been taken, and which at that time diſ- 
played itſclf to their imaginations in all its horrour, 
agreed, that to ſave their wives and children, they 
ſhould ſend to Philip, by day-break, all their prieſts and 
prieſteſſes, clothed in pontifical habits, to implore his 
mercy, and open their gates to him, 


' Accordingly, next morning, the city, as had been 


agreed, was ſurrendered to Philip; during which the 
greateſt part of the Abydonians who ſurvived, vented 
millions of imprecations againſt their fellow-citizens, 
and eſpecially againſt the prieſts and prieſteſſes, for 
delivering up to the enemy thoſe whom they themſelves 
had devoted to death with the moſt dreadful oaths. 
Philip marched into the city, and ſeiſed, without the 
leaſt oppoſition, all the rich effects which the Abydo- 
nians had heaped together in one place. But now he 
was greatly terrified with the ſpectacle he ſaw. Among 


theſe ill-fated citizens, whom deſpair had made furious 


and diſtracted, ſome were ſtrangling their wives and 
children, and others cutting them to pieces with their 
ſwords; ſome were running to murther them, others 
were plunging them into wells, whilſt others again 
were precipitating them from the tops of houſes; in a 
word, death appeared in all its variety of horrours. Phi- 
lip, pierced with grief, and ſeiſed with horrour at this 
ſpectacle, ſtopped the ſoldiers who were greedy of plunder, 
and publiſhed a declaration, importing, that he would 
allow three days to all who were reſolved to lay vio- 
lent hands on themſelves. He was 1n hopes, that du- 
ring this interval they would change their refolution 
but they had made their choice before. They thought 
it would be degenerating from thoſe who had loſt their 
lives in fighting for their country, ſhould they ſurvive 
them. The individuals of every family killed one 
another, and none eſcaped this murtherous expedition, 
but thoſe whoſe hands were tied, or were otherwiſe kept 
from deſtroying themſelves. 

A little before the city ſurrendered, an ambaſſador 
from the Romans to Philip arrived. This embaſly 


Was 
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was ſent on various accounts, all which it will be 
roper to explain, The fame and glory of this people 
Fad juſt before ſpread through all parts of the world, 
by the victory which Scipio gained over Hannibal in 
Africa; an event that ſo gloriouſly (with regard to the 
Romans) terminated the ſecond Punick war. (g) The 
court of Egypt, being in ſo much danger from the 
union that had been formed between Philip and Anti- 
ochus againſt their infant king, had addreſſed the 
Romans for protection, and offered them the guar- 
dianſhip of the king, and the regency of the kingdom 
during his minoricy ; declaring, that the late monarch 
had deſired it at his death. It was the intereſt of the 
Romans not to ſuffer the power of Philip and Antio- 
chus to increaſe, by the addition of ſo many rich pro- 
vinces, of which the empire of Egypt at that time 
conſiſted. It was not difficult to foreſee, that they 
would ſoon be engaged in war with thoſe two princes, 
with one of whom they already had fome differences 
which threatened much greater. For theſe reaſons 
they had not heſitated in accepting the guardianſhip , 
and in conſequence had appointed three deputies, who 
| were ordered to acquaint the two kings with their re- 
ſolution, and to enjoin them not to infeſt the dominions 
of their royal pupil, for that otherwiſe they ſhould be 
forced to declare war againſt them, Every reader will 
perceive, that the declaring ſo generouſly in favour of 
an oppreſſed infant monarch, was making a juſt and 
noble uſe of their power. | 
At the ſame time there arrived in Rome ambaſſadors 

from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to com- 
plain alſo of the enterpriles of the two kings; and to 
inform the Romans, that Philip, either in perſon or 
by his deputies, was ſolliciting ſeveral cities of Aſia to 
take up arms, and was certainly meditating ſome great 
deſign. This was a freſh motive for haſtening the de- 
parture of the three ambaſſadors, 


Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the ſiege - 


of Abydos, they ſent to Philip the youngeſt of their 


colleagues, 


(gs) Juſtin, I. xxx. c. 2, & 3, & l. xxxi, c. 1, Valer, Max, I. vi. c. 6, 
Liv, I. xxxi. n. 1, 2, & 18. | 
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colleagues, named Emilius, who, as has been obſerved, 
arrived at Abydos the time that the city was upon the 

oint of being ſurrendered. Amilius - acquainted 

hilip, that he was ordered, in the name of the ſenate, 
to exhort him not to make war upon any of the ſtates 
of Greece; nor to invade any part of Ptolemy's domi- 
nions ; but to refer to a juſt arbitration his pretenſions 
upon Attalus and the Rhodians. That, provided he 
acquieſced with theſe remonſtrances, he would con- 
tinue in peace; but that if he refuſed, the Romans 
would proclaim war againſt him. Philip endeavoured 
to ſhow, 'that the Rhodians had occaſioned the rup- 
ture. But, ſays ZEmilius, interrupting him, did the 
Athenians and Abydonians attack you firſt? Philip *, 
who had not been uſed to hear truth, offended at the 
boldneſs of ſuch an anſwer addreſſed to a king; Your 
age, lays he to the ambaſſador, your beauty (for Po- 
lybius informs us that this ambaſſador had really a fine 
perſon) and eſpecially the Roman name, exalt your pride to a 
prodigious degree. For my part, I wiſh your republick may 


obſerve puntiually the treaties it has concluded with me: 


but, in caſe I ſhould be invaded by it, I hope to ſhow, that 
the empire of Macedonia does not yield to Rome either in 
valour or reputation. The deputy withdrew from Aby- 
dos with this anſwer, and Philip having taken that 
city, left a ſtrong garriſon in it, and returned to 
Macedonia, 

Emilius ſeems to have gone into Egypt, whilſt 
the two other ambaſſadors went very probably to An- 
tiochus. Emilius, being arrived at Alexandria, aſ- 
ſumed the guardianſhip of Ptolemy, in the name of 
the Romans, . purſuant to the inſtructions he had re- 


ws! thing to as much advantage as the ſtate of affairs 
in Egypt would then admit. He appointed Ariſto- 
| menes 


* Inſyeto vera audire, ferocior fderum memores ſervare mecum 
oratia viſa eſt, quàm quæ haben- pacem. Si bello laceſſeritis, mibi 
da apud regem eflet, tas, in- guoque in animo eft facere, ut reg- 

uit, & forma, & ſuper omnia num Macedonum nomengue haud 
omanum nomen te ferociorem fa- minus quam Romanum nobile bello 
cit. Ego autem primùm welim vos ſentiatis, Liv. |. xxxi. n. 18. 


ceived from the ſenate at his ſetting out; and ſettled 
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concluded with him three years before, in not ceaſing 
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menes the Acarnanian to ſuperintend the education 
and perſon of the young monarch, and made him 
prime miniſter. This Ariſtomenes had grown old in 
the court of Egypt, and acted with the utmoſt pru- 
dence and fidelity in the employment conferred upon 
him. | 


waſte, the pretence of which invaſion was as follows. 
Two young men of Acarnania being in Athens, at 
the time when the grand myſteries were folemnizing 
there, had crowded into the temple of Ceres, not 
knowing that it was forbid. Though their fault 
proceeded intirely from ignorance, they were imme- 
diately maſſacred, as guilty of impiety and ſacrilege. 
The Acarnanians, juſtly — 8 at ſo cruel a treat- 
ment, had recourſe to Philip, who gladly embraced 
this opportunity, and gave them a body of forces, with 
which they entered Attica, ravaged the whole country, 
and returned home laden with ſpoils. 

() The Athenians carried their complaints againſt 


- this enterpriſe to Rome, and were joined on that oc- 


caſion by the Rhodians and king Attalus. The Ro- 
mans only ſought for an opportunity to break with 
king Philip, at whom they were very much offended. 
He had intringed the condition of the treaty of peace 
to infeſt the allies who were included in it. He had 
Juſt before ſent troops and money to Hannibal in 
Africa; and a report was ſpread, that he vas at that 
time very buſy in Aſia. This made the Romans un- 
eaſy, who called to mind the trouble which Pyrrhus 
had brought upon them, with only a handful of Epi- 
rots, a people very much inferior to the Macedonians, 
Thus, having ended the war againſt Carthage, they 
imagined it adviſeable to prevent the enterpriſes of 
this new enemy, who might become formidable, in 
caſe they ſhould give him time to increaſe his ſtrength. 
The ſenate, after making ſuch an anſwer as pleaſed- 
all the ambaſſadors, ordered M. Valerius Levinus, the 

| proprætor, 
(i) Ibid, n. 13. 


(5) Liv. 1. xxxi, n. 14. 


(hb) In the mean time the forces of Philip laid Attica, 
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proprætor, to advance towards Macedonia with a fleet, 


in order to examine matters nearer at hand, and be in a 
condition to give immediate aid to the allies. 


(k) In the mean time the Roman ſenate deliberated 


ſeriouſly on what was to be done in the preſent junc- 


ture. At the very time it aſſembled to conſider that 
important affair, a ſecond embaſſy arrived from the 


Athenians, which brought advice that Philip was upon 


the point of invading Attica in perſon; and that in 
caſe they were not immediately ſuccoured, he would 


infallibly make himſelf maſter of Athens. They alfo 
received letters from Levinus the proprætor, and from 
Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they were informed 
that they had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe that Philip 
had ſome deſign againſt them; and that the danger 
being imminent, they had no time to loſe. 


13 


(1) Upon this news, the Romans reſolved to pro- A. M. 


claim war againſt Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius N 


the conſul, to whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, 
put to ſea with an army, and ſoon arrived there. Here 
he was ſoon informed that Athens was beſieged, and 
implored his aſſiſtance. He detached a ſquadron of 
twenty gallies, commanded by Claudius Cento, who 
ſer ſail that inſtant. Philip Had not laid ſiege to Athens 
in perſon, but deputed one of his lieutenants for that 
purpoſe; having taken the field in perſon againſt At- 
talus and the Rhodiansk | 
Ster. Il. Expeditions of the conſul SuLpITIUs in Mace- 
donia. The #tdolians wait for the event, in order to 
declare themſelves. Prue loſes a battle. Vittws 
ſucceeds Sul pirrus. No confiderable tranſaction hap- 
pens during bis government. FLaminius ſucceeds him. 
ANTIOCHUS recovers Celofyria, of which he had been 
aiſpoſſeſſed by Ar1$TOMENES the prime miniſter of Egypt. 
Various expeditions of the conſul into Phocis. The 
Acheans, after long debates, declare for the Romans. 


200, 


(m)FALAUDIUS Cento, whom the conſul had A. M. 


ſent to ſuccour Athens, having entered the , 


Pirzeus with his gallies, revived the drooping courage 


of 
(#) Liv. I. xxxi, n. 5. (/) Ibid, u. 14. () Ibid. n. 2226. 


3804. 
nt. J. C. 
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of the inhabitants. He was not ſatisfied with ſecuring 
the city and the country round it; but having advice 
that the garriſon of Chalcis did. not obſerve. the 


leaſt order or diſcipline, as remote from danger, he a 


ſailed out with his fleet, arrived near the city before 
day, and finding the ſentinels aſleep, entered it with- 
out moleſtation; ſet fire to the publick magazines 
which were full of corn, and to the arſenal that was 
well provided with machines of war; cut the whole 
garriſon to pieces; and after carrying on board his 
ſhips the immenſe booty he had amaſſed, he returned 
to the Piræeus. 570 24 wit 

Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the inſtant he 
heard of the diſaſter which had befallen that confede- 


rate city, flew thither, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Ro- 


mans. However, they were gone; ſo that he ſeemed 
to have come for no other purpoſe, but to be ſpectator 
of that city, ſtill burning and half ruined. . He would 
certainly have treated Athens in the ſame manner, if 
one of the couriers, called Hemerodromi *, who per- 
ceived the king's troops from the eminence where he 
was poſted, had not carried the news of it immediately 
to Athens, where the inhabitants were all aſleep. Philip 
arrived a few hours after, but before day-break. | Per- 
ceiving that this ſtratagem had not taken effect, he re- 
ſolved to attack the city. The Athenians had drawn 
up their ſoldiers in battle without the walls, at the gate 
Dipylos; Philip, marching: at the head of his army, 
attacked them with vigour, and having killed ſeveral 
of them with his awn hand, repulſed them back into 
the city, whither he did not think it adviſeable to pur- 
ſue them. But he wreaked his vengeance on the 
country ſeats, on the place for the publick exerciſes, 
as the Lyceum, and eſpecially on weh temples as ſtood 
without the city; ſetting fire to every thing, and 
ruining whatever came in = way, not fparing either 
the tombs or the moſt facred places. He marched 
from hence with a view of ſurpriſing Eleuſis, where 
his project alfo proved abortive, He- then proceeded 


towards 
* Bey were ſo called from running a great number of miles in one duy. 
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towards Corinth, when hearing that the Achæans held 


their aſſembly at Argos, he went thither. 


They were deliberating how to act in regard to Na- 
bis, the tyrant of Sparta, who had ſucceeded Ma- 
chanidas, and infeſted the whole country with his in- 


curſions. Philip offered to charge himſelf entirely 
with that war, and his propoſal was received with uni- 
verſal joy. However, he added a condition which 


abated it very much; that they ſhould furniſh him 
with as many troops as were neceſſary for garriſoning 
Cræa, Chalcis, and Corinth; and that they ſhould 
not leave the places behind him without defence whilſt 
he was fighting for them. They perceived. that his 
deſign was to draw out of Peloponneſus all the Achæan 
youth, in order to make himſelf maſter of it, and en- 


gage it in the war againſt the Romans. Cycliadus, 


who preſided in the aſſembly, eluded the propolal, by 
obſerving, that it was not allowed, by their laws, to de- 
bate on any ſubject but that for which the aſſembly had 
been ſummoned. They therefore broke up, after 


having reſolved upon the war againſt Nabis; and the 
hopes of Philip were again defeated. 


He made a ſecond attempt upon Athens, which 
ſucceeded. no better than the former, except that he 
completed the demolition of ſuch temples, ſtatues, and 
valuable works as remained in that country. After this 
expedition he retired into Bœotia. 

(z) The conſul, who was encamped between Apol- 
lonia and Dyrrachium, ſent to Macedonia a conſider- 
able detachment, under the command of Apuſtius 
the licutenant, who. laid waſte the plains and took 
ſeveral. ſmall cities, Philip, who was returned into 
Macedonia, carried on his military preparations with 
prodigious vigour. | | 

The great object which both parties had in view, 
was to engage the Ætolians to their ſide. They were 
now going to hold their general aſſembly, to which 
Philip, the Romans, and Athenians, ſent their am- 
baſſadors; he who was deputed by Philip ſpoke firſt. 
* All 
3 () Lix. I. Xxxi. n. 27—32. 
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All he required was, that the Ætolians ſhould obſerve 


ſtrictly the treaties of peace which they had concluded 
three years before with Philip; having then expe- 
rienced how uſeleſs their alliance with the Romans was 


to them. He inſtanced ſeveral cities, of which that 
people had poſſeſſed themſelves, upon pretence of 
ſuccouring them, as Syracuſe, Tarentum, Capua; 
the laſt city eſpecially, which was no longer Capua, 
but the grave of the Campanians, and the ſkeleton, 
as it were, of a city, having neither ſenate, inhabi- 
rants, or magiſtrates ; more barbarouſly -uſed by thoſe 
who had left it to be inhabited in this condition, than 
if they had entirely deſtroyed it. © It foreigners,” 
ſays he, © who differ from us more by their language, 
« their manners, and their laws, than by the wide 
% diſtance of land and fea which ſeparate us from 
e them, ſhould diſpoſſeſs us of this country, it would 
be ridiculous in us to expect more humane treatment 
— from them than their neighbours have met with. 
Among us, who are of the ſame country, whether 
„ FXtolhans, Acarnanians, or Macedonians, and who 
e ſpeak the ſame language, flight diſputes may ariſe 
<* with little or no conſequence or duration; but with 
« foreigners, with Barbarians, we, whilſt we are Greeks, 
are, and ſhall for ever be at war. This time three 
« years you concluded a peace with Philip in this very 
* place; now the ſame cauſes ſtill ſubſiſt; and we 
hope that you will act in the ſame manner.” | 
The Athenian ambaſſadors, by the conſent of the 
Romans, ſpoke next. They began by diſplaying, in 


an affecting manner, the impious and ſacrilegious fury 


which Philip had exerciſed on the moſt ſacred monu- 
ments of Attica, on the moſt auguſt temples, and the 
moſt aweful tombs; as if he had declared war, not 
only againſt men, and the living, but againſt the 
manes of the dead, and the majeſty of the gods. 
Thar Etolia and all Greece muſt expect the ſame 
treatment, if Philip ſhould have the like occaſion, 
They concluded with conjuring the Ætolians to take 
compaſſion of Athens, and to undertake, under the 

auſpices 
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auſpices of the gods, and of the Romans, whoſe 


power only that of the gods could equal, ſo juſt a 


war as that propoſed to them. 

The Roman ambaſſador, after having refuted very 
circumſtantially the reproaches of the Macedonians, 
with reſpect to the treatment which Rome had made 
the conquered cities ſuffer; and exemplified in Car- 


thage, which, bur juſt before, had been allowed a' 


peace, and was reſtored to its liberty; declared, that 
the only circumſtance the Romans had to fear was, 


that the too great mildneſs and lenity which they ex- 


erciſed rowards thoſe they conquered, would prompt 
other nations to take up arms againſt them, becauſe 
the vanquiſhed might depend on the Roman cle- 
mency. He repreſented in a ſhort, but ſtrong and 
pathetick ſpeech, the criminal actions of Philip, the 
murthers committed by him on his own family, and 
his friends, his infamous debaucheries, which were 
{till more deteſted than his cruelty; all facts more im- 
mediately known to the perſons whom he then addreſ- 
ſed, as they were nearer neighbours to Macedonia. 
* But, to confine my ſpeech to what relates dire&] 

* to you,” ſays the ambaſſador, addreſling himſelf to 
the Ætolians, we engaged in the war againſt Phi- 
* lip, in no other view but to defend you; and you 
have concluded a {qparate peace with him. Poſſi- 
* bly you may obſerve in your own Juſtification, that 
o ſeeing us employed in the war againſt the Cartha- 
s ginians, and being awed, by fear, you were obliged 
to ſubmit to whatever conditions the victor was 


employed in affairs of greater importance, neglected 
a war which you had renounced. However, having 
now put: an end (thanks to the gods) to the Car- 
thaginian war, we are going to turn the whole 
force of our arms againſt Macedonia. This gives 
vou an opportunity of returning to our triend{hip 
* and alliance, unleſs you ſhould choole to periſh in- 
* gloriouſly with Philip, rather than conquer with 
* the Romans,” 


Vol. VI. C * Damo- 


pleaſed to preſcribe; whilſt we, on the other ſide, 
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Damocritus, the Etolian prætor, plainly perceived 
that this ſpeech would gain all the voices. It is ſaid, 
that he had been bribed by Philip. Without ſeeming 
inclined on either ſide, he repreſented the affair as too 
important to be determined immediately, and required 
time for a more mature deliberation. By- this artifice 
he eluded the effect which the aſſembly would other- 
wiſe have had; and boaſted his having done a very 
eſſential ſervice to the republick, which now (he ſaid) 


might wait the event before it took up arms, and then 
declare for the ſtrongeſt party. | ; 
(c) In the mean time, Philip was preparing for a ; 
vigorous war both by ſea and land; but the conſul 
had already begun it. He had entered Macedonia, ; 
and advanced towards the Daſſaretæ, and Philip had : 
alſo taken the field. Neither party knew which way Ny 
the enemy had marched ; but each ſent out a detach- 1 
ment upon the diſcovery, and the two parties met. c 
As both conſiſted entirely of choſen troops, a bloody 
ſkirmiſh enſued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty q 
Macedonian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, | 
were killed on the ſpot. | I 
The king, perſuaded that the care he ſhould take b. 

to bury thoſe who had loſt their lives in this ſkirmiſh, 
would contribute very much to gain him the affection 4 
of his ſoldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly in f 
his ſervice, cauſed their dead bodies to be brought £ 
into the camp, in order that the whole army might T 

be eye-witneſfles of the honours paid to their memory. 
Nothing is leſs to be relied upon than the ſentiments * 
and diſpolitions of the vulgar. This ſpectacle, which * 
Philip imagined would animate the ſoldiers, had a a1 
quite contrary effect, and damped their courage. " 
Hitherto he had engaged in war with none but Greeks _ 
and Illyrians who employed ſcarce any other weapons "he 
but arrows, javelins, and lances; and for that reaſon = 
the wounds they made were not ſo deep. But when * 
4 6- 


(e) Liv. I. xxxi. n. 33—39. 

Nihil tam incertum nec tam ſubeundam omnem dimicationem a 

inzſtimabile eſt, quam animi mul- videbatur facturum, id metum 
titudinis. Quod promptiores ad pigritiamque incuſſit. Liv. 
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they ſaw the bodies of their comrades, covered with 
deep and wide gaſhes made by the Spaniſh ſabres, 
whole arms cut off ſhoulders lopped away, and heads 
ſeparated from the bodies, they were terrified at the 
ſight, and plainly perceived againſt what kind of ene- 
my they were to act. 

The king himſelf, who had never ſeen the Romans 
engage in battle, was terrified at this fight. Being 
informed by ſome deſerters of the place where the 
enemy had halted, he took guides and marched thither 
with his army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand foot 
and four thouſand horſe; and poſted himſelf at a little 
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above two hundred paces from their camp, near the 


city of Athacus, on an eminence which he fortified 
with good ditches and ſtrong intrenchments. Survey- 
ing from the top of the hill the order and diſpoſition 
of the Roman camp, he cried out, That what he 
ſaw was not the camp of Barbarians. 

The conſul and the king were quiet for the firſt two 
days, each waiting till the other ſhould make ſome 
movement. On the third day, Sulpitius came out of 
his camp, and drew up his troops in battle. Philip, 
being afraid of coming to a general battle, detached 
againſt the enemy a body conſiſting of but fifteen hun- 
dred men, the one half horſe, and the other foot; 
againſt whom the Romans oppoſed an equal number, 
who had the advantage, and put the other to flight. 
They avoided with no leſs prudence an ambuſcade 
which the king had laid for them. Theſe two advan- 
tages, the one gained by open force, and the other by 
ſtratagem, inflamed the courage of the Roman ſol- 
diers. The conſul marched them back into the camp, 
and after allowing them a day's repoſe he led them 
out and offered the king battle, which he did not 
think proper to accept, and for that reaſon he lay cloſe 
in his camp, in ſpite of all the inſults and reproaches 
of Sulpitius, who charged him with meannels of ſpirit 
and cowardice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay ſo near one an- 

C 2 other, 
* The ſame words are aſcribed to Pyrrhas, 
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other, would be very dangerous, the conſul drew off 
to about eight miles diſtance, and advanced towards 
a village, called Octolophos, where the foragers diſ- 
perſed themſelves all over the neigbouring country 
in ſeparate platoons. The king at firſt lay cloſe in his 
intrenchments, as if afraid of venturing out; in order 
that the enemy, growing bolder on that account, 
might for that reaſon be leſs vigilant. This happened 
directly as Philip had foreſeen. When he ſaw great 
numbers of them ſpread over the plains, he quitted 
his camp on a ſudden with all his horſe, whom the 
Cretans followed as faſt as it was poſſible for infantry 
to march, and rode full ſpeed to poſt himſelf between 
the Roman camp and the foragers. There, dividing 
his forces, he detached part of them againſt the fo- 
ragers; ordering them to cut to pieces all who ſhould 
come in their way; whilſt he himſelf ſeiſed all the 
paſſes by which they could return. And now nothing 
was ſcen on all ſides but blood and ſlaughter: during 
which, the Romans did not know what was doing 
out of their camp, becauſe ſuch as fled were inter- 
cepted by the king's forces; and thoſe who guarded 
the paſſes, killed a much greater number than the others 
detached in purſuit of the enemy. | | 
At laft the melancholy news of the ſlaughter arrived 

in the Roman camp. Upon which the conſul ordered 
the cavalry to march out, and ſuccour their comrades 
wherever they could: as for himſelf, he made the le- 
gions quit the camp, and marched them in an hollow 
ſquare againſt the enemy. The troopers, being diſ- 
perſed up and down, loft their way at firſt; being 
deceived by the ſhouts and cries which echoed from 
different places. Many of theſe parties fell in with 
the enemy, and ſkirmiſhes were fought in different 
places at the ſame time. The warmeſt engagement 
was where the king himſelf commanded, and which, 
by the great number of the horſe and foot that com- 
poſed it, formed almoſt an army: not to mention 
that theſe troops, being prodigiouſly animated by the 
preſence of the king and the Cretans, who * 
| | cloſe 
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Cloſe together, and with the utmoſt vigour, againſt ene- 


mies diſperſed and in diſorder, killed great numbers 
of them. Ir is certain that, had they not purſued the 
Romans ſo vigorouſly, this day might have decided, 
not only the preſent battle, but perhaps the ſucceſs 
of the whole war. But, by abandoning themſelves 
to a raſh and inconſiderate ardour, they fell into the 
midſt of the Roman cohorts, who nad advanced with 
their officers, And now the ſoldiers who fled, per- 
ceiving the Roman enſigns faced about, and puſhed 
their horſes againſt the enemy, who were all in diſ- 
order. In an inſtant the face of the battle was quite 
changed; thoſe who purſued before now flying in 
their* turn, Many were killed in cloſe fight, and 
many loſt their lives iu flying; numbers fell, not only 
by the ſword; but ſeveral plunging into moraſſes, were 
ſwallowed up, with their horles, in the mire. The 
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king himſelf was in very great danger; for having 


been thrown by his horſe, which had received a great 
wound, multitudes were going to attack him, had 
not a trooper leaped that moment from his horſe, and 
mounted him on it: but the man himſelf, being un- 
able to keep pace with the troopers who fled, was 
killed by the enemy. Philip, after having taken a 


long compaſs round the fens, came at laſt to the camp, 


where he had been given over for loſt. 

We have ſeen on many occaſions, and it cannot be 
too ſtrongly inculcated to thoſe of the military pro- 
feſſion, in order to their avoiding the like error, that 
battles are often loſt by the too great ardour of the 
officers, who, ſolely intent upon purſuing the enemy, 
forget and neglect what pailcs in the reſt of the army 
and ſuffer themſelves to be deprived, through an im- 
prudent deſire of glory, of a victory which they had 
in their hands, and might have ſecured. 

However, Philip had not loſt a great number of 
men in this action, but dreaded coming to a ſecond; 
and was afraid leſt the conqueror ſhould advance to 
attack him ſuddenly, He therefore diſpatched a he- 
rald to the conlul, to deſire a ſuſpenſion of arms, in 
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in his camp, ſet out from it, without noiſe, the inſtant 
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order to bury the dead. The conſul, who was at din- 
ner, ſent word that he ſhould have an anſwer on the 
morrow. Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march 
from the Romans, having left a great number of fires 


it was dark; and having got a whole night's march 
before the conſul, and part of the following day, he 
thereby put it out of his power to purſue him. 

(d) Sulpitius began his march the next day, not 
knowing which way the king had taken, Philip had 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of intercepting him 
at ſome paſſes, the entrance of which he fortified with 
ditches, intrenchments, and great works of ſtones 
and trees; but the patience of the Romans was ſupe- . 
rior to all theſe difficulties. The conſul, after laying 
walte the country, and ſeiſing upon ſeveral fortreſſes, 
marched his army back to Apollonia, from whence he 
had ſet out in the beginning of the campaign. 

The ZEtohans, who only waited the event, in order 
to take up arms; declared without the leaſt heſitation 
tor the Romans, and the Athemanians followed their 
example. Both people made ſome incutſions into 
Macedonia, but with ill ſucceſs, Philip * de- 
feated them on ſeveral occaſions. He alſo defeated 
tue Dardanians, who had entered his country during 
his abſence; and with theſe ſmall advantages, con- 
foled himſelf for his ill fucceſs againſt the Romars. 

(e) In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that 
of Attalus, and came into the Pirzeus, to the great joy 
of the Athenians. The hatred they bore to Philip, 
which fear had forced them to diſſemble for a long 
time, now broke out immoderately, at the ſight of ſo 
powerful a ſuccour. In a tree city * like that of 
Athens, where, eloquence was all-powerful, the ora- 
tors had gained fo great an aſcendant over the minds 
of the people, that they made them form whatever 

reſolutions 


(d) Liv. I. xxxi. n. 39—43. (e) Ibid. n. 44—47 
* Nec unquam ibi deſunt lin- preciput Athenis, ubi oratio plu- 
guz promptæ ad plebam conci- rimum pollet, favore multitudi- 
tandam: qued genus, cum in nis alitur. Liv, 
omnibus liberis  civitatibus, tum 
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reſolutions they pleaſed. Here the people, at their 
requeſt, ordained that all the ſtatues and images of 
Philip and his anceſtors ſhould be deſtroyed : that 
the feſtivals, ſacrifices, and prieſts, eſtabliſhed in their 
honour, ſhould be aboliſhed: that every place where 


any monument had been ſet up, or inſcription en- 


graved relating to them, ſhould be declared impure 
and profane: that the prieſts, every time they of- 
tered up prayers to the gods, in favour of the Athe- 
nians, of their allies, their armies, and fleets, ſhould 
alſo utter anathemas and curſes of every kind againſt 
Philip, his children, his kingdom, his forces both by 
ſea and land; in a word againſt the Macedonians in 
general, and all that belonged to them. To this de- 
cree was added, That whatever might be afterwards 
propoled, which tended in any manner to diſhonour 
and bring an odium on Philip, would be grateful to 
the people: and that whoſoever ſhould dare to ſay or 
do any thing in favour. of Philip, or againſt the de- 
crees in queſtion, might be killed upon the ſpot with- 
out any formality. This laſt clauſe was, That .what- 
ever had been enacted-againlt the Piſiſtratides, ſhould 
take place againſt Ph, In this manner the * Athe- 
nians made war againſt Philip by their decrees and 
ordinances, which at that time were their only ſtrength. 
Carrying all things to extremes, they now laviſhed 
encomiums, honours, and homage of every kind, on 
Attalus and the Romans. | 

The fleet, at its leaving Pirzeus, attacked and took 
ſeveral fortreſſes and ſmall iſlands; after which Atta- 
lus and the Romans ſeparated, and went into winter- 
quarters. 
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ln Rome the year following, new conſuls being 4. x, 


choſen, Vilius had Macedonia for his province. 


3805. 


Philip, whilſt he made the ſeveral preparations for _ 4 C. 


carrying on the enſuing campaign, was exceedingly 
anxious with regard to the ſucceſs of the war he had 
C 4 under- 


(/) Liv. I. xxxi. n. 49. & l. xxxii. n. 3. 


Athenienſes quidem literis bellum adverſus Philippum gere- 
verhiſque, quibus ſolis yalent, bant. Liv. 
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undertaken. Beſides. his having to deal with power- 
ful and formidable enemies, he was afraid that the 
protection which the Romans gave to ſtates, would 
draw off many of his allies from him; and that the 
Macedonians, unealy at, and diſſatisfied with his go- 
vernment, would rebel againſt him. 

To obviate theſe dangers, he gave up ſome cities to 
the Achæans, thinking to attach them the more 
ſtrongly to his intereſt by this unexpected generoſity , 
and at the ſame time he {ent ambaſſadors into Achaia, 
to make the allies take the oath which was to be 
renewed every year. But could he look upon this cere- 
mony as a ſtrong tye; ſuch a one as would be capable 
of keeping the contederates in their duty; as he him- 
ſelf profeſſed an open violation of all oaths, and did 
not make the leaſt ſcruple to forfeit his promiſe, nor 
ſhow the leaſt veneration for the Supreme Being, reli- 
gion, and all that mankind conſider as molt ſacred ? 

(g) As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to reco- 
ver their love and affection, by ſacrificing Heraclides, 
one of his miniſters and confidents, whom the people 
hated and deteſted on accouut of his rapine and grie- 
vous oppreſſions; all which had made the government 
odious to them. He was of very mean extraction, 
and born in Tarentum, where he had exerciſed the 
meaneſt and moſt contemptible offices, and been ba- 
niſhed from thence, for attempting to deliver up the 
city to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who 
findiog him a man of ſenſe, of a lively genius, a daring 
ſpirit, and at the lame time ſo inſatiably ambitious, as 
not to icruple the commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes, 
had attached him to himſelf in a particular manner, 
and trufted him with all his ſecrets; a fit inſtrument 
for a prince, who had neither probity or honour. 
Heraclides, ſays Polybius, was born with all thoſe 
qualities which conſtitute the finiſhed villain, From 
his moſt tender years he had proſtituted himſelf in the 
molt infamous manner. Haughty and terrible to all 
his injer:vrs, he behaved in the meaneſt and mot; 
| 1 groveling 


* 
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(z) Polyb. I. xiii. p. 672, 673. 
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face manner towards his ſuperiors. He was in 


ch great credit and authority with Philip, that, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, he almoſt ruined that 
powerful kingdom, by the univerſal diſcontent which 


his injuſtice and oppreſſion occaſioned. At Jaſt the 


king cauſed him to be ſeiſed and thrown into priſon, 
which occaſioned an univerſal Joy amongſt the people. 
As we have only a few fragments of Polybius on this 
ſubject, hiſtory does not inform us what became of 
Heraclides, nor whether he came to the end his 
crimes deſerved. <4 

Nothing conſiderable was tranſacted during this 
campaign, any more than the foregoing, becauſe the 
conſuls did not enter Macedonia, till very late; and 
the reſt of the time was ſpent in flight ſkirmiſhes, 
either to force certain paſſes, or carry off convoys. 
() T. Quintius * Flamininus having been nominated 
conſul, and Macedonia falling to him by lot, he did 
not follow the example of his predeceſſors, but ſet 
out from Rome at the opening of the ſpring, with 
Lucius his brother, who, by the leave of the ſenate, 
was to command the fleet, 

At the beginning of the year in queſtion, Antiochvs 
invaded Attalus very vigorouſly both by ſea and land. 
The ambaſſadors of the latter king came to Rome, 
and informed the ſenate of the great danger to which 
their ſovereign was expoſed. They intreated the Ro- 
mans, in Attalus's name, either to undertake his de- 
fence with the forces of the republick, or to permit 
king Attalus to recall his troops. The ſenate made 
anſwer, That as nothing could be more juſt and rea- 


: ſonable than Attalus's demand, he therefore was at 
full liberty to recall his forces: that the Romans 


never intended to incommode their allies in any man- 
ner; but that they would employ all their credit with 
Antiochus, to diſſuade him from moleſting Attalus. 
Accordingly, the Romans ſent ambaſſadors to the 

former, 


(5) Liv. I. xxxii. n. 915. 


Plutarch calls him Flaminius, bat it is au errer, theſe being two dif- 
ferent families. 88 
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former who remonſtrated to him, that Attalus had 
lent them his land as well as naval forces, which they 
had employed againſt Philip their common enemy : 
that they ſhovld think it an obligation, if he would 
not invade that priace; that it was fitting that ſuch 
kings as were confederates and friends to the Romans 
ſhould be at peace. Theſe remonſtrances being made 
to Antiochus, he immediately drew off his forces from 
the territories of King Attalus. 

The inſtant he had, at the requeſt of the Romans, 
laid aſide his deſigns againſt that prince, he marched 
in perſon into Cœloſyria, to recover thoſe cities of 


which Ariſtomenes had diſpoſſeſſed him. The Ro- 


mans had entruſted this general with the adminiſtration 

of Egypt. The firſt thing he had endeavoured was, 

to defend himmſclf againſt the invaſion of the two con- 

federate kings, and tor this purpoſe he raiſed the beſt 
troops he could. (7) He — Scopas into ZEtolia 
with large ſums of money, to levy as many troops as 

poſſible; the Atolians being at that time looked upon 
as the beſt ſoldiers. (4) This Scopas had formerly 
enjoyed the higheſt poſts in his own country, and was 
thought to be one of the braveſt and moſt experienced 

generals of his time, When the time for continuing 

in his employment expired, he had flattered himſelf 

with the hopes of being continued in it, but was diſ- 

appointed. This gave him diſguſt, ſo that he left 
Atolia, and engaged in the ſervice of the king of 

Egypt. Scopas had ſuch good fucceſs in his levies, 

that he brought ſix thouſand ſoldiers from Ætolia; a 

good re-inforcement for the Egyptian army. 
(/) The miniſters of Alexandria, ſeeing Antiochus 


ax 4 o employed in Aſia Minor, in the war which had broke 


399, Out between him and Attalus king of Pergamus, ſent 


Scopas into Paleſtine and Cceloſyria, to recover, if 
poſlible, thoſe provinces. He carried on that war ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that he recovered the ſeveral cities, retook 
Judæa, threw a garriſon into the citadel of Jeruſa- 
| lem, 
(i) Liv. I. xxxi.n. 43. (4) Excerpt. Polyb. p. 60, 
( Hierom, in c. xi. Dan, Joſeph, Antiq. I. xii. c. 4, 
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lem, and, upon the approach of winter, returned to 
Alexandria, whither he brought (beſides the glory of 
his victories) exceeding rich ſpoils taken in the con- 
quered countries. We find by the ſequel, that the 
oreat ſucceſs of this campaign was owing principally 
to Antiochus's being abſent, and to the little reſiſtance 
which had therefore been made. 

(n) He no ſooner arrived there in perſon, but the A.M. 
face of things changed immediately, and victory de- , 3*7 
clared in his favour. Scopas, who was returned with 1983. 
an army, was defeated at Paneas, near the ſotiree 
the river Jordan, in a battle wherein 8 
was made of his troops. : He was forced to fly to Si- 
don, where he ſhut himſelf up with the ten thouſand 
men he had left. Antiochus beſieged him in it, and 
reduced him to ſuch extremities, that being in abſolute 
want of proviſions, he was forced to ſurrender the 
city, and content himſelf with having his life ſpared. 
However, the government of Alexandria had employed 
its utmoſt efforts to relieve him in Sidon, and three 
of the beſt generals, at the head of the choiceſt troops 
of the ſtate, had been ſent to raiſe the ſiege. But 
Antiochus diſpoſed things ſo happily, that all their ef- 
forts were long, and Scopas was obliged to accept 
of the ignominious conditions above-mentioned; after 
which he returned to Alexandria, naked and diſ- 
armed. | 

(u) Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he 
met with fo ſtrong a reſiſtance as exaſperated him; and 
accordingly, having taken it, he abandoned the plun- 
der of it to his ſoldiers. This being done, he ſecured 
the paſſes through which the troops were to come that 
might be ſent from Egypt; and, returning back, ſub- 
jected all Paleſtine and Cœloſyria. 

(0) The inſtant that the Jews, who at that time had 
reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the Egyptians, knew that 
Antiochus advanced towards their country, they 

crowded 


(n) Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 8. Excerpt.” ex Polyb. p. 77, &c. Joſeph, 
Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. () Excerpt. ex Polyb. p. 87. & Exc. Leg. 72. 
Liv. I. xxxili. n. 19. (9) Joſeph, Antiq. I. xl, c. 3. 
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crowded very zealouſly to meet him, and deliver up 
the keys of all their cities; being come to Jeruſalem, 
the prieſts and elders came out in pomp to meet him, 


paid him all kinds of honour, and aſſiſted him in 


driving out of the caſtle the ſoldiers which Scopas 
had left in it. In return for theſe ſervices Antiochus 
granted them a great many privileges; and enacted, 


by a particular decree, that no ſtranger ſhould be 


allowed acceſs to the inner-part of the temple ; a prohi- 
bition which ſeemed viſibly to have been made, on ac- 
count of Philopator's attempt, who would have forced 
his way thither. 

(p) Antiochus, in his eaſtern expedition, had re- 


ceived ſo many ſervices from the Jews of Babylonia 


and Meſopotamia, and depended ſo much on their 
fidelity, that when a ſedition broke out in Phrygia and 
Lydia, he ſent two thouſand Jewiſh families to quell 
it, and keep the country in peace, and was exceedingly 
liberal to them. It was from theſe Jews, tranſplanted 
at this time, that deſcended many of thoſe * who 
were diſperſed or ſcattered abroad, whom we ſhall af- 
terwards find ſo numerous, eſpecially in the goſpel- 
times. 

Antiochus, having thus ſubjected all Cceloſyria and 
Paleſtine, reſolved, if poſſible, to make the like con- 
queſts in Afia Minor. The great object he had in 
view was, to raiſe the empire of Syria to its priſtine 


glory, by re-uniting to it all that his predeceſſors had 


ever poſſeſſed, and particularly Scleucus Nicator, its 
founder. (q) As it would be neceſſary, for ſucceed- 
ing in his deſign, to prevent the Egyptians from mo- 
leſting him in his new conqueſts at a time that he 
ſhould be at a diſtance from his kingdom, he ſent 
Eucles the Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra in marriage to king Ptolemy ; but on 
this condition, that they ſhould not celebrate their 
nupuals 

(p) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. (2) Hierom. in c. i. Daniel. 
* They are thus called y St, gers ſcattered about Pontus, Ga- 


James and St. Peter. o the Jatia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bi- 
twelve tribes which are ſcattered thynia, 1 Pet. i. 1. 


abroad, Jam. i. 1, To the ſtrau- 
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huptials till they ſhould be a little older; and that 
then, on the very day of their marriage, he would 
give up thoſe provinces to Egypt, as his daughter's 
dowry. This propoſal being accepted, the treaty was 
concluded and ratified; and the Egyptians, relying on 
his promiſes, ſuffered him to carry on his conqueſts 
without moleſtation, 
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I now reſume the affairs of Macedonia. I obſerved A. M. 
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that Quintius Flamininus (by either of which names I 48. ].C. 


ſhall call him hereafter) had ſet out from Rome as 
ſoon as he had been appointed conſul, and 'had car- 
ried with him Lucius his brother to command the 
fleet. Being arrived in Epirus, he found Vihus en- 
camped in preſence of Philip's army, who, for a long 
time, had kept the paſſes and defiles along the banks 
of the Apſus, a river of the country of the Taulan- 
tians, between Epirus and Illyria. Having taken 
upon himſelf the command of the forces, the firſt 
thing he did was to conſider and examine the ſituation 
of the country. As this paſs ſeemed impracticable to 
an army, becauſe there was but one narrow ſteep 
path in it, cut in the rock, and that the enemy were 
poſſeſſed of the avenues; he therefore was adviſed to 
take a large compaſs, as this would bring him to a 
wide ſmooth road. But, beſides that, he muſt have 
employed roo, much time in this winding march, he 
was afraid to remove too far from the ſea, from whence 
he had all his proviſions. For this reaſon, he reſolved 
ro go over the mountains, 'and to force the paſles, 
whatever might be the conſequence. 

Philip having in vain made propoſals of peace, in 
an interview between him and the conſul, was obliged 
to have recourſe again to arms. Accordingly, ſeveral 
ſlight ſkirmiſhes were fought in a pretty large plain; 


the Macedonians coming down 1n platoons from their 


mountains to attack the enemy, and afterwards re- 
treating by ſteep craggy ways. The Romans, hur- 
ried on by the fury of the battle, purſuing them to 
thoſe places, were greatly annoyed; the Macedonians 
having planted on all theſe rocks catapultz and baliſtæ, 
| Over- 
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overwhelmed them with ſtones and arrows. Great 
numbers were wounded on both ſides, and night ſepa- 
rated the combatants. | 
Matters being in this ſtate, ſome ſhepherds, who fed 
their ſheep on Tele mountains, came and told Flami- 
ninus, that they knew a by-way -which was 'not 
guarded; and promiſed to guide him to the top of 
the mountains, in three days at fartheſt, They brought 
with them as their guarantee Charops, ſon of Macha- 
tas, the perſon of the greateſt diſtinction among the 
Epirots, who ſecretly favoured the Romans. . Flami- 
ninus, having ſuch a voucher, ſends a general with 
four thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. Theſe 
ſhepherds, whom the Romans had chained: together 
for fear of a ſurpriſe, led the detachment. During 
theſe three days, the conſul contented himſelf with 
only a few light ſkirmiſhes to amuſe the enemy. But 
on the fourth, at day-break, he cauſed his whole army 
to ſtand to their arms; perceiving on the mountains a 
great ſmoke, which was the ſignal agreed upon be- 
tween them, he marches directly againſt the enemy, 
perpetually expoſed to the darts of the Macedonians, 
and ſtill fighting hand to hand againſt thoſe who 
guarded the paſſes. The Romans redouble their ef- 


torts, and repulſe the enemy with great vigour into 


the moſt craggy ways; making great ſhouts, in order 
that they might be heard by their comrades on the 
mountain. The latter anſwered from the ſummit of 
it, with a moſt dreadful noiſe; and at the ſame time 
fall upon the Macedonians, who ſeeing themſelves at- 
tacked both in front and rear, are ſtruck with a pan- 
nick, and fly with the utmoſt ſpeed. However, not 
above two thouſand of them were killed, the paths 
being ſo craggy and ſteep, that it was impoſſible to 
purſue them far. The victors plundered their camp, 
and ſeiſed their tents and ſlaves. 


Philip had marched at firſt towards Theſſaly; but 


being afraid that the enemy would follow and attack 
him again there, he turned off towards Macedonia, 


and 
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and halted at Tempe, that he might be the better able 
to ſuccour ſuch cities as ſhould be beſieged. 

The - conſul marched by Epirus, but did not lay 
waſte the country, although he knew that all perſons 
of the greateſt diſtinction in it, Charops excepted, had 
oppoſed the Romans. However, as they ſubmitted 
with great chearfulneſs, he had a greater regard to 
their preſent diſpoſition than to their paſt fault; a con- 
dud that won him entirely the hearts of the Epirots. 
From thence he marched into Theſſaly. The Æto- 
lians and Athamanians had already taken ſeveral cities 
in that country; and he took the moſt conſiderable of 
them. Atrax, a city he beſieged, detained him a long 
time, and made ſo ſtout a defence, that he at laſt was 
forced to leave 1t. | 

(r) In the mean time the Roman fleet, re-inforced 
by thoſe of Attalus and the Rhodians, was alſo active. 
They took two of the chief cities of Eubcea, Eretria 
and Cariſte, garriſoned by Macedonians ; after which, 
the three fleets advanced towards Cenchrez, a port of 
Corinth. 

The conſul marching into Phocis, moſt of the cities 
ſurrendered voluntarily. Elatia was the only city that 
ſhur her gates againſt him; ſo that he was obliged to 
beliege it in form. Whilſt he was carrying on this 
ſiege, he meditated an important deſign; and this was, 
to induce the Achæans ta abandon Philip, and join the 
Romans. The three united fleets were upon che point 
of laying ſiege to Cormth; however, before he began 
it, he thought proper to offer the Achæans to make 
Corinth enter again into their league, and to deliver it 
up to them, provided they would declare for the Ro- 
mans. Ambaſſadors, ſent in the conſul's name by Lu- 
cius, his brother, and in the name of Attalus, the Rho- 
dians, and the Athenians carried this meſſage. The 
Achæans gave them audience in Sicyon. 

The Achæans were very much at a loſs in regard to 
the reſolution it was neceſſary to take. The power of 
the Lacedæmonians, their perpetual enemies, kept 

| them 


(r) Liv. I. xxxii. n. 16-25, 
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them in awe; and, on the other ſide, they were in ſtill 


greater dread of the Romans. They had received fromm 


time immemorial, and very lately, great favours from 


the Macedonians; but Philip was univerſally ſuſpected 
upon account of his perfidy and cruelty; and they were 
afraid of being enſlaved by him, when the war ſhould 


be terminated. Such was the diſpoſition of the A- 
chæans. The Roman ambaſſador ſpoke firſt, and af- 
terwards thoſe of Attalus, the Rhodians, and Philip: 
The Athenians were appointed to ſpeak laſt, in order 


that they might refute what Philip's ambaſſador ſnould 


advance. They ſpoke with the greateſt virulency 
' againſt the king, becauſe no people had been.ſo cruelly 
treated by him; and they gave a long detail of his in- 
Juſtice and cruelty in regard to them. Theſe ſpeeches 
took up the whole day, ſo that the aſſembly was put off 
till the morrow. 

All the members being met, the herald, as was the 
cuſtom, gave norice, in the name of the magiſtrates; 
that all thoſe. who intended to ſpeak, might begin; 
Bur no one roſe up; and all, gazing upon one anos 
ther, continued in a deep ſilence. . Upon this Ariſtenes 
chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, in order that the 
aſſembly might not break up without doing buſineſs; 
ſpoke as follows: What then is become of that 
« warmth and vigour, with which you uſed to diſpute; 
at your tables, and in your converſations, about 
„Philip and the Romans; which generally roſe to fo 
& great a height, that you were ready to cut one ano- 
e ther's throats? And now, in an afſembly ſum- 
* moned for.-no other purpoſe, after hearing the 
% ſpeeches and arguments on both ſides, you are 
« mute! Surely, if the love of your country cannot 
ce looſe your tongues, ought not the reſolution. which 
* each of you has formed in private; either for or 
« againſt Philip and the Romans, to oblige: you to 
« ſpeak; eſpecially as there is none of you but knows 
« that it will be too late, after the reſolttion ſhall be 
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Theſe reproaches, though ſo judicious and reaſon- 


able, and made by the principal magiſtrate, could not 
prevail with any one of the membets to give his opi- 


nion; nor even occaſioned the leaſt murmur, the leaſt 


noiſe in this aſſembly, though very numerous, and 


compoſed of the repreſentatiwes of ſo many - ſtates, 


Every body cofitinued dumb and motionleſs. 
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Ariſtenes then ſpoke again to this effect: © Chiefs 
of the Achæans, I perceive plainly that you want 
courage more than counſel; ſince not one among 
you dares to ſpeak his ſentiments, with regard to 
the common intereſt. Was J a private man, I 
poſſibly might act as you do; but being the chief 
magiſtrate of the Achæans, it is my opinion, 
either that the ambaſſadors ſhould not have been 
allowed to aſſemble us, or that they ſhould not be 
diſmiſſed without ſome anſwer. Now, how will 
it be poſſible for me to make any, unleſs you au- 
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thoriſed me by a decree? But, ſince not one among 
you will, or dares ſpeak his thoughgg, let us ſup- 


poſe for a moment, that the ſpeeches of the am- 


bafladors which we heard yeſterday,” are ſo many 
buc 


counſels they give, not for theit hen intereſt, 

purely for ours; and let us weigh them maturely. 
The Romans, the Rhodians, and Attalus, defire 
our friendſhip and alliance; and they requeſt us to 
aſſiſt them in their war againſt Philip. On the 
other ſide, the latter puts us in mind of the treaty 
which we concluded with him, and ſealed and 
ratified by an oath: One moment he requires us to 
Join with him, and the next he inſiſts upon, our 
obſerving a ſtrict neutrality. Is no one among you 


ſurpriſed to hear thoſe, who are f. ot yet our allies, 
demand more than he who has long been a confe- 
derate? Doubtleſs, it is not either modeſty in Phi- 


temerity in the Romans, which prompts 
an peak as they do. This difference 


ments ariſes from the diſparity of their 


lip, n 
them t 


in their { 


ſtrength and ſituation. My meaning is; we ſee 
nothing here belonging to Philip but his ambaſſa- 
Vol. VI. vs D = dor; 
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« dor; whereas the Roman fleet now lies at anchor 
cc gear Cenchreæ, laden with the ſpoils of Eubcea; 


« and the <onſul and his legions, who are but at a 
t little diſtance from the fleet, lay waſte Phocis and 
« TL ocris with impunity. You are ſurpriſed that 
« Cleomedon, Philip's ambaſſador, ſhould have ad- 
« yiſed you, in ſo fearful and reſerved a manner, to 
<« take up arms in favour of the king againſt the Ro- 
«* mans, If, in conſequence of the treaty in queſtion, 
« and of the oath on which he lays ſuch ſtreſs, we 
« ſhould require Philip to defend us againſt Nabis, 
« the Lacedæmonians, and the Rbmans ; he would 
not have any anſwer to make, much leſs would he 
<« be able to give us any real ſuccour. This we expe- 


<« rienced Jaſt year, when notwithſtanding the expreſs. 


«.words of our alliance, and the mighty promiſes he 


« made us, he ſuffered Nabis and the Lacedæmonians 


« to ravage our lands without oppoſition. In my 
te opinion, Cleomedon ſeemed evidently to contradict 
cc himſelf in every part of his ſpeech. He ſpoke 
« ith contempt of the war againſt the Romans, pre- 


« tending it would have the ſame ſucceſs, as that 


<« which they had already made with Philip. Why 
then does he implore our ſuccour at a diſtance, and 
„ by an ambaſſador; inſtead of coming and defend- 
ing us in perſon (we who are his ancient allies) 
„ againſt Nabis and the Romans? Why did he ſuffer 
« Eretria and Cariſte to be taken? Why has he 
abandoned ſo many cities of Theſſaly. and every 
* part of Phocis and Locris? Why does he ſuffer 
« KElatia to be beſieged at this inſtant? Was it a ſu- 


e perior ſtrength, was it fear, or his own will, that 


* made him abandon the defiles of Epirus, and give 
< up to the enemy thoſe inſuperable barriers, to go 


% and conceal himſelf in the moſt remote part of his 


kingdom? If. he has voluntarily abandoned ſo many 
« allies to the mercy of the enemy, ought he to keep 
e them from providing for their own ſafety? But, if 
he was actuated by fear, he ought to forgive the 
fame weakneſs in us. If he has been forced to it 
| | * ba. 
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arms, to which the Macedonians 
to ſubmit? No compariſon can be made No — 
the paſt and the preſent war. The Romans, at 
that time, employed in affairs of e impor- 
tance, gave their allies little or no aid. Now they 
have put an end to the Pynick war, which th 


. flxteen years . the centre of Italy, they 
not ſend fun 
e 


5 the Etoliaps but they 
themſelves, at t ad of their 2 invade 
Philip both by 066 land. Quintius, the third 
conſul whom they have ſent. againſt him, having 
found him in a/ poſt which ſeemed inacceſſible, did 
nevertheleſs force him from it, plundered thy, camp, 
purſued him to Theſſaly, and took, 


his 


33 
do you, O Cleomedon, believe, Wat it is poſſible 
for us, Achæans, to make head 14 the Roman 


ave been obliged 


light, the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belegte to his allies. 


I will take it for granted, that whatever che Athe- 
nian ambaſſador has advanged concer the cruel- 
ty, the avarice,-and the exceſſes of *hilip, is not 
true; that the crimes which he committed in At- 
tica do not any way affect us, any more than thoſe 
he perpetrated in many other places againſt the 
gods celeſtial, terreſtrial, and infernal; that we 
even ought to bury in everlaſting oblivion, the in- 
juries we have ſuffered for him. In a word, if we 
ſuppoſe that we are not eating with Philip, but 
with Antigonus, a mild.and juſt prince, and. from 
whom we all have received the greateſt ſervices ; 
would he make a demand like that of to-day, ſo 
evidently oppoſite to our ſafetyand preſervation ? 
In caſe Nabis ans Lacedzmonians ſhould come 
and invade us by land, and the Roman fleet by lea, 
will it be poſſible for the king to be us againſt 
ſuch formidabſe enemies, or ſhall w 

fend ourſelves? Paſt e eee out to what 


we mult expect hereafter. The medium which is 
. propoſed, 9 


f our dig ne ter, will infalliþly 
render us a prey to the conqueror, who will not fail 
to attack us as cunning politicians, who waited for 

5 0 2 . the 
8. 


* 


able to de- 
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é the event, before we would declare ourſelves. Be- 


% lieve what I ſay, when I aſſure you there is no me- 
« dium. We muſt either have the Romans for our 
« friends or for our enemies; and they are come to 
« us with a ſtrong fleet, to offer us their friendſhip, 
« and their aid. To refuſe ſo advantageous an offer, 


e and flight fo favourable an occaſion, which will never 


t return, would be the higheſt folly, and ſhow that we 
run voluntarily on our . deſtruction.“ * 


This ſpeech was followed hy a great noiſe and mur- 
muring throughout the whole aſſembly, ſome applaud- 


ing it with joy, and others oppoſing it with violence. 
The magiſtrates, called Demiurgi, were no leſs divided 
among themſelves. Of theſe, who were ten in num- 


___ypon the affair in his aſſembly, and before his people; 


and the other five proteſted againſt it, upon pretence 
that the laws forbad both the magiſtrate to propoſe, 
and the aſſembly pl, any decree contrary to the 
alliance concluded with Philip. This day was entirely 
ſpent in quarrels and tumultuous cries. There res 
mained but one day more, on which the laws appoint- 
ed the aſſembly to end. The debates grew ſo hot, 
with regard to what was to be concluded in it, that 
fathers could ſcarce forbear ſtriking their ſons. Mem- 
non of Pellene was one of the five magiſtrates who re- 
fuſed to make the report. His father, whoſe name 
was Rhiſiaſes, intreated and conjured him a long time, 
to let the Achæans provide for their own ſafety; and 
not expoſe them, by his obſtinacy, to inevitable ruin. 
Finding his prayets could not avail, he ſwore that he 
would kill him with his own hands, if he did not come 
into his opinion, conſidering him, not as his ſon, but 


the enemy of his country. Theſe terrible menaces, 
and paternal Authority, made ſuch an impreſſion on 


Memnon, that he at laſt acquieſced. 


The next day, the majority in the aſſembly deſiring 
to have the affair debated, and the people diſcovering 


plainly enough what it was they wanted, the Dymeans, 
Miegalopolitans, and ſome of the Argives, withdrew 


from 


ber, five declared that each of them would deliberate, 


— 
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from the aſſembly before the decree paſſed: And no 
one took offence at this, becauſe they had particular, 


ur | obligations to Philip, who alſo had lately done them 
to very conſiderable ſervices. Gratitude is a virtue com- 
ip, mon to all ages and nations, and ingratitude is abhor- 
er, red every where. All the other ſtates, when the votes 
rer were to be taken, confirmed imm̃ediately, by a de- 
we cree, the alliance with Attalus and the Rhodians; 
wy and ſuſpended the entire concluſion of that with the 
Is Romans, till ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Rome, to 
d- obtain the ratification from the people, without which 
ce. nothing could be concluded. 
ed In the mean time, three ambaſſadors were ſent to 
= Quintius ; and the whole army of the Achæans march- 
ate ed to Corinth, which Fucius, the conſuPs brother, 
e; had already heſieged, having before taken Cenchreæ. 
ice They at firſt carried on the attack but very faintly, 
ſe, from the hopes that a quarrel would ſoon ariſe between 
the the garriſon and the inhabitants. However, finding 
ely the city was quiet, the machines of war were made to 
res approach on all ſides, and various aſſaults were made, 
nt- which the beſieged ſuſtained with great vigour, and 
ot, always repulſed the Romans. There was in Corinth 
hat a great number of Italian deſerters, who, in caſe the 
m- city was taken, expected nu quarter from the Romans, 
re- and therefore fought deſpair. Philocles, one of 
me Philip's captains, e a freſh re · inforcement 
ne, into the city, and the Romans deſpairing to force it; 
ind at laſt Lucius acquieſced with the advice of Attalus, 
in. and accordingly the ſiege was raiſed. The Achæans 
he being ſent away, Attalus and the Romans returned on 
We board the fleets. The former ſailed to the Piræeus, a 
but and the latter to Corcyra. | 
ES, | | Whilſt the fleets heſieged Corinth, T. Quintius the 
ag conſul was employed in the ſiege of Elatea, where he 
was more ſucceſsful : For, after the beſieged had made 
. a ſtout and vigorous reſiſtance, he took the city, and 
ing afterwards the citadel. | 
ins, At the ſame time, ſuch of the inhabitants of Argos 
r as had declared for Philip, found means to deliver up 
om D 3 a their 
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their city to Philocles, one of his generals. Thus, 

.. notwithſtanding the alliance which the Achæans had juſt 

before concluded with the Romans, Philip (till poſſeſſed 
two of the ſtrongeſt cities Corinth and Argos. 


Stet. III. FLAulxixus is continued in the command as 
proconſul. He has a fruitleſs interview with” Puluir 
about coneluding a peace, The Miolians, and Nanis, 
tyrant of Sparta, declare for the. Romans. Sickneſs 

and death of ATTALus. FLamininus defeats Phi- 
LIP in @ battle near Scotuſſa and Qnoſcepbhale in Theſ- 


faly. A peace concluded with Pair, which puts an 


end to the Macedonian war. The extraordinary joy of 
the Greeks at the Mibmian games, when advice is 
trought, that they are reed to their ancient ſiberiy 


- by tbe Romans. 3 3 
A. NI. (a) EW conſuls were appointed at Rome, but 
3807. as the flow, progrefs which had been made 
in the affairs of Macedonia, were juſtly aſcribed to 


the frequent changing of thoſe who were charged with 
them, Flamininus was continued 1n his command, and 
recruits were ſent him. | 
* (2) The ſeaſon being already advanced, Quintius 
had taken up his wihter-quarters in Phocis and Locris, 
when Philip ſent a herald” to him, to defire an inter- 
view. Quintius complied CY readily, becauſe he 
did not know what had been Wolved upon at Rome 
with regard to himſelf ; and that a conference would 
give him the liberty, either to continue the war, in 
caſe he ſhould be continued in the command, or dif- 
poſe matters fo as to bring about a peace, if a ſucceſ- 
lor were appointed him. The time and place being 
agreed upon, both parties met. Philip was attended 
by ſeveral Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliadus, one 
of the chief of the Achæans, whom that people had 
baniſhed a little before. The Roman general was ac- 
companied by Amynander, king of Ach Hani, and 
by all the deputies of the allies. After ſome diſputes 
with 
a) Liv. 1. il, n. 27, . 3 4 
J. on p. 9 "Flat. in Flamin, p. 3 * 
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haviour very unbecoming in a prince. 
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; with regard to the ceremonial, Quintius made his pro- 


poſals, and every one of the allies their demands, 
Philip anſwered them, and as he began to inveigh 
againſt the ÆEtolians, Phineas, their magiſtrate, inter- 
rupted him in theſe words: © We are not met here 
& merely about words; our buſineſs is, either to con- 
« quer {word in hand, or to ſubmit to the moſt pow- 
& erful. ' A blind man may ſee that,” replied 
Philip, ridiculing Phineas, whoſe fight was bad. Phi- 
lip“ was very fond of jeſts, and could not refrain from 
them, even in treating on the moſt ſerious affairs; a be- 


This firſt interview being ſpent in conteſts, they 


met again the next day. Philip came very late to the 


place of meeting, which it was believed he did pur- 
poſely in order that the ZEtolians and Achæans might 
not haye time ſufficient for anſwering him. He had 


a private conference with Quintius, who having ac- 
quainted the confederates with his propoſals, not one 


approved them; and they were upon the point of 
breaking off the conference, when Philip deſired that 
the deciſion might be ſuſpended till the next day; pro- 
miſing that he himſelf would comply in caſe it were 
not in his power to bring them into his opinion. At 
their next meeting, he earneſtly intreated Quintius and 
the allies not to oppoſe a peace; promiſing, either to 
agree to it on the conditions which he himſelf ſhould 
preſcribe, or accept of ſuch as the ſenate might re- 
quire. They could not refuſe ſo reaſonable a demand; 
and accordingly a truce was agreed, but on condition, 
that his troops ſhould immediately leave Phocis and 
Locris. After this, the ſeveral parties ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome. | * 
Being arrived there, thoſe of the allies were heard 
firſt, They inveighed Heavily againſt Philip upon 
ſeveral accounts; but they endeavoured particularly to 
prove, by the ſituation of the places, that in caſe he 
ſhould continue poſſeſſed of Demetrias in Theſſaly, 
D 4 Chalcis 


, * Frat dicacior natura quam regem decet, & ne inter ſeria quidem riſu 
fatis temperaus. Liv. 
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Chalcis in Eubœa, and Corinth in Achaia (cities 
which he himſelf juſtly, though inſolently, calls the 
ſhackles of Greece) it would be impoſſible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king's ambaſſadors 
were afterwards called in. As they opened with a ſub- 
ject that would have ſpun to a great length, they were 
interrupted, and aſked at once, whether they would 
give up the three cities in queſtion ? Having anſwered, 
that no orders or inſtructions had been given them on 
that head, they were ſent back, without being grati- 
fed in a ſingle demand. It was left to the option of 
Quintius, either to conclude a peace or carry on the 
war. By this he perceived that the ſenate would not 
be diſſatisfied at the latter; and he himſelf was much 
better pleaſed to put an end to the war by a victory, 
than by a treaty of peace. He therefore would not 
agree to an interview with Philip; and ſent to ac- 
quaint him, that hereafter he would never agree to 
any propoſals he might offer with regard to pgace, if 
he did not engage by way of preliminary entirely to 
quit Greece. 

(c) Philip was now firmly reſolved to make the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for war. As it would be difficult 
for him to preſerve the cities of Achæa, through their 
great diſtance from his hereditary dominions, he deli- 
vered up Argos to Nabis, ty rant of Sparta, but only 
as a truſt, which he was to ſurrender back to him, 
in caſe he ſhould be yictorious in this war; but, if 
things ſhould fall out otherwiſe, he then was to poſ- 
ſels it as his own. The tyrant accepting the condi- 
tions, was brought in the night into the city. Imme- 
diately the houſes and poſſeſſions of ſuch of the chiefs 
as had fled were plundered; and thoſe who ſtaid be- 
hind were robbed of all their gold and ſilver, and taxed 
in very heavy ſums. Thoſe who gave their mone 
readily and chearfully, were not moleſted ; but ſack 
as were either ſuſpected to conceal their riches, or diſ- 
covered only part of them, were cruelly whipped with 
rods like ſo many ſlaves, and treated with the utmoſt 

g Ph hat inqdignity, 
(c) Liv. 1, iii, n. 3840. Plut. in Flamin- p. 372. 
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indignity. Nabis, having ſummoned the aſſembly, the 


3 
a firſt decree he enacted was for aboliſhing of debts; and 


e 
it the ſecond, for dividing the lands equally among the 
8 citizens. This is the double bait generally hung out, 
4 to win the affections of the common people, and 
e exaſperate them againſt the rich. * 
d The tyrant ſoon forgot from whom, and on what 
, condition he held the city. He ſent ambaſſadors to 
n Quintius and to Attalus, to acquaint them that he was 
i- maſter of Argos; and to invite them to an interview, 
f in which he hoped that they would agree, without diffi- 
e cuky, to ſuch conditions of a greaty as he was deſirous 
't of concluding with them. His prapoſal was accepted: 
hu * In conſequence of which the , proconſul and the kin 
- had an interview with him near Argos; a ſtep which 
" ſeemed very unbecoming both, In this meeting the 
22 Romans inſiſted that Nabis ſhould furniſn them with 
0 troops, and difcontinue the war with the Achæans. 
if The tyrant agreed to the firſt article, but would con- 
0 ſent only to a four month's truce with the Achæans. 
The treaty was concluded on thoſe conditions. This 
>. alliance with ſuch a tyrant. as Nabis, ſo infamous for 
t his injuſtice and eruelty, reflects diſhonour on the Ro- 
ir mans; but in war, ſoldiers think themſelves allowed 
a to take all advantages, at the expence even of honour 
y 2nd equity. * * 
» Nabis, after putting a ſtrong garriſon into Argos, 
if had plundered all the men, and diſpoſſeſſed them of 
all their riches: A little after he ſent his wife thither, 
i to uſe the ladies in the ſame manner. Accordingly, 
> ſhe ſent for the women of the greateſt diſtinction, 
's either ſeparately or in company; when, partly by ci- 
5 vility, and partly by threats, ſhe extorted from them 
d at different times, not only all their gold, but alſo their 
richeſt clothes, their moſt valuable moveables, and all 
4 their precious ſtones and jewels. 
f (d) When the ſpring was come, (for the incidents 
h I have here related N in the winter) Quintius 
in and Attalus reſolved, if poſſible, to ſecure the — 
7 3 0 
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of the Bœotians, which till then had been uncertain 
and wavering. In this view they went, with ſome 
ambaſſadors of the confederates, to Thebes, which 
was the capital of the country, and the place where the 
common aſſembly met. They were ſecretly favoured 
and ſupported by Antiphalus the chief magiſtrate. The 
Bœotians thought at firſt that they had come without 
8 forces and unguarded; but were greatly ſurpriſed when 
they ſaw Quintius followed by a conſiderable detach- 
ment of troops, whence they immediately judged, that 
things would be carried on in an arbitrary manneF in 
the afſembly, It was ſummoned to meet on the 
morrow. However, they concealed their grief and 
ſurpriſe; and indeed it would have been of no uſe, and 
even dangerous to have diſcovered them. 


Attalus ſpoke firſt, and expatiated on the ſervices 
which his anceſtors and himſelf had done all Greece, 
and the repyblick of the Bœotians in particular. Being 
"hurried away by his zeal for the Romans, and ſpeak- 
ing with greater vehemence than ſuited his age, he 
fell down in the midſt of his ſpeech, and feemed half 
dead; fo that they were forced to carry him out of the 
aſſembly, which interrupted their deliberations for ſome 
time. Ariſthenes, captain-general of the Achæans, ſpoke 
next; and after him Quintius, who did not ſpeak 
much; and laid greater ſtreſs on the fidelity of the 
Romans, than on their power or arms. Afterwards 
the votes were taken, when alliance with the Ro- 
mans was unanimouſly — upon; no one daring 
to oppoſe, or ſpeak againſt it. | 
As Attalus's diforder did not ſeem dangerous, Quin- 
tius left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; high- 
ly fatisfied with the double alliance he had concluded 
with the Achæans and Bceotians, which entirely ſe- 
cured him behind, and gave him an opportunity of 
employing his whole attention, and efforts on the ſide 
of Macedonia. 
(e) As ſoon as Attalus had recovered a little ſtrength, 
he was carried to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after, 


aged 
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aged threeſcore and twelve years, of which he had 


ain reigned forty- four. Polybius- obſerves, that Attalus 

me did not imitate moſt great men, to whom great riches 

ich are generally the occaſion of plunging into vices and 

the irregularities of every kind. His generous and mag- 

red nificent ule ef riches, directed and tempered by pru- 

"he dence, gave him an opportunity of enlarging his do- 

dut minions, and of adorning himſelf with the title of 

ien king. He imagined he was rich, only that he might | 
ch- do good to others; and thought that he put out his & - 
hat oney at a high and very lawful intereſt, in expend- 

In ing it in acts of bounty, and in purchaſing friends. 

the He governed his ſubjects with the ſtricteſt juſtice, and 

nd always obſerved his engagements inviolably with his 

nd allies. He was a genexous friend, a tender huſband, 


an affectionate father; and perfectly diſcharged all the 
duties of a king and of a private man. He left four 
ſons, Eumenes, Attalus, Phileteres, and Athenæus, of 
ng whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel. 
| (Y The armies on both ſides had fer out upon their 


he march, in order to terminate the war by a battle. The 
alf forces were pretty equal en gb ſides, and;cach con- 
he ſiſted of about twenty-five or twenty-ſix thouſand men, 
ne Quintius advanced into Theſſaly, where he was in- 
K formed the enemy were alſo arrived; but being unable 


to diſcover exactly the place where they were encamp- 
he ed, he commanded his ſoldiers to cut ſtakes, in order 


ds to make uſe of them upon occaſion. | 
* Here Polybius and Livy, who frequently copies 
NS him, ſhow the different manner in which the Greeks 
and Romans uſed the ſtakes with which they fortified 
"2 their camp. Among the former, the beſt ſtakes were 
h- . thoſe round whoſe trunk a greater number of branches 
ed were ſpread, which made them ſo much the heavier ; 
8 beſides, as the arms of the Grecian ſoldiers were ſo 
of ponderous that they could ſcarce carry them, they con- 
le ſequently could not eaſily carry ſtakes at the ſame time. 
Now the Romans did not leave above tlitee, or at 
8 | 3 moſt 
d O Pohb. I. xvii. p. 24-762, Liv. I. xxxiii, n. 3. 11. Plut. 
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moſt four branches to each ſtake they cut, and all of 
them on the fame ſide. In this manner the ſoldier was 
able to carry two or three of them, when tied together, 
and eſpecially as he was not incommoded with his 


arms; his buckler being thrown over his ſhoulder, and 


having only two or three javelins in his hand. 
Further, the latter kind of ſtakes do much greater 


ſervice. Thoſe of the Greeks might very eaſily be 
pulled up. As this ſtake, whole trunk was large, was 
ſingle and detached from the reſt; and beſides, as the 
branches of it were ſtrong and many in number, two 


or three ſoldiers could eaſily pull it out, and by that 
means open a way to enter the camp; not to mention, 


that all the ſtakes near it muſt neceſſarily have been | / 


looſened, becaule their branches ere too ſhort to in- 


terweave one with the other. But it was not ſo with 
the ſtakes cut by the Romans; their branches being ſo 


cloſcly inter woven, that it was ſcarce poſſible to diſ- 
cover the ſtake to which they belonged. Nor could any 
man pull up thoſe ſtakes by thruſting his hand into the 
branches, which were ſo cloſely entwined, that no va- 
cant place was left; beſides which, all the ends of them 
were ſharp+pointed. But though any hold could have 
been laid on them, yet the foot could not eaſily be re- 
moved, for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe it was driven ſo 
deep into the ground, that there was no moving it; and 
ſecondly, becauſe the branches were ſo cloſely. inter- 
woven, that it was impoſſible to pull up one, without 
forcing away ſeveral others at the ſame time. Though 
two or three men put their whole ſtrength to them, it 
yet was impoſſible for them to force the ſtakes away. 
And yer, whenever by ſhaking and moving them 


about, they at laſt were forced out of their places, ſtill , 
the opening made in that manner was almoſt imper- 


ceptible. Thus theſe kind of ſtakes were preferable, 
on three accounts, to thoſe of the Greeks: They were 


to be had every where, could be carried with eaſe, and 
were a ſtrong paliſade to a camp. 


Theſe ſort of digreſſions made by ſo great a maſter 
as Polybius, which turn on the uſages and practice of 
war 
,_"Y 
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war, commonly pleaſe perſons of the military profeſ- 
fion, to whom they may furniſh uſeful hints; and, in 
my opinion, I ought to neglect nothing that may con- 
duce to the publick utility. A 

After the general had taken the precautions above 
mentioned, He marched out at the head of all his forces. 
After a few ſkirmiſhes, in which the Ætolian cavalry 


ſignalized themſelves, and were always victorious, the 


two armies halted near Scotuſſa. Exceeding heay 


rains, attended with thunder, having fallen the night. 


before, the next day was ſo cloudy and dark, that a 
man could ſcarce ſee two paces before him. Philip 

en detached a body of troops, commanding them to 

Ich ſegſarated his camp from that of the Romans. 
Quintius alſo detached ten ſquadrons of horſe, and 
about a thouſand light-armed troops, to reconnoitre the 
enemy; and at the ſame time directed them in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to beware of ambuſcades, as the wea- 
ther was ſo very gloomy. This detachment met that 
of the Macedonians which had ſeiſed the*eminences. 
At firſt, both parties were a little ſurpriſed at meeting, 
and afterwards began to ſkirmiſh. Each party ſent ad- 
vice to the general of what was doing. The Romans, 


\ Aren the ſummit of the hills called Cynoſcephale, 
wh 


being not very able to oppoſe the enemy, diſpatched a a 
courier to deſire a re-inforcement. Quintius immedi- 


ately ſent Archedamus and Eupolemus, both ZEto- 
lians; and with them two tribunes, each of Who 


commanded a thouſand men, with five hundred Horſe, 
which joining the former, ſoon changed the face of 


the engagement. The Macedonians behaved valiantly 
enough ; but being oppreſſed with the weight of their 
arms, they fled to the hills, andgrom thence ſent to the 
king for ſuccour. 

Philip, who had detached a party of his ſoldiers for 
forage, being informed of the danger his firſt troops 


were in, and the ſky beginning to clear up, dil- | 


patched Heraclides, who commanded the Theſſalian 
cavalry, Leo, who commanded that of Macedonia, and 


Anthenagoras, under whom were all the hired ſoldiers, 
ha thoſe 
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thoſe of Thrace excepted. When this re-inforcement 
Joined the firſt detachment, the courage of the Ma- 
cedonians revived, and they returned to the charge, 
and drove the Romans from the hills, They even 
would have gained a complete victory, had it not been 
for the reſiſtance made by the Ætolian cavalry, who 
fought. with aſtoniſhing courage and intrepidity. 

Theſe were the beſt ſoldiers among the Greeks, and 

were particularly famous for ſkirmiſhes and ſingle 
* combats. Theſe ſo well ſuſtained the impetuous charge 

+ © of the Macedonians, that had it not been for their 
bravery, the Romans would have been repulſed into 
the valley. At ſome diſtance from the enemy, they 
took breath a little, and afterwards returned tg. the 

fight. 5. * 

Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that 

the Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time 
was come for defeating them entirely. Philip was not 
pleaſed either with the place or the weather, but could c 
not refuſe himſelf either to the repeated ſhouts or in- 
treaties of his ſoldiers, who beſought him to lead them 
on to battle; and accordingly he marched them out of 
his intrenchments. The proconſul did the ſame, and 
drew up his ſoldiers in order of battle. 

The leaders on each ſide, in this inſtant which was 
going to determine their fate, animated theit troops 
by all the moſt affecting motives. Philip repreſented 

to his ſoldiers, the Perſians, Bactrians, Indians, in a 
* word, all Aſia and the whole Eaft, ſubdued by their 
.. victorious arms; adding, that they ought to behave 
with the greater courage, as they now were to fight, 
not for ſovereignty, but for liberty, which, to valiant 
minds, is more dear and valuable than the empire of 
the univerſe. As oth procunſul, he put his ſoldiers 
in mind of the victories they had ſo lately gained: 
Ondone ſide, Sicily and Carthage; on the-other, Ital 
and Spain, ſubdue by the Romans; and to ſay all 
in a word, Hannibal, the great Hannibal, certain! 
equal, if not ſuperior to Alexander, driven out © 
Italy by their triumphant arms: And which ought t 
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nt rouze their courage the more, Philip, whom they now 
la- were going to engage, defeated more than once, and 
ze, obliged to fly before them. 

en Fired * by theſe ſpeeches, the ſoldiers, who, on 
en one ſide, called themſelves victors of the Eaſt; and 
ho on the other, conquerors of the Weſt; the former, 


fired with the glorious achievements of their * ; 
and the latter, proud of the trophies and. the victories 
they had ſo lately gained; prepared on each fide for 


ge battle. Flamininus, having commanded the right 
Ir wing not to move from its poſt, placed the elephants 
to in the front of this wing; and marching with an 
haughty and intrepid air, led on the left wing againſt 
{4 | the enemy in perſon. And now the ſkirmiſhers ſeeing 
themſelyes ſupported by the legions, return to the 
at | charge, and begin the attack. 
ne Philip, with his, light- armed troops, and the right 
ot wing of his phalanx, haſtens towards the mountains; 
Id commanding Nicanor to march the reſt of the army 
n- immediately after him. When be approached the 
m Roman camp, and found his light- armed troops en- 
of gaged, he was exceedingly pleaſed at the ſight. How- 
d ever, not long after ſeeing them give way, and in 
exceeding want of ſupport, he was obliged to ſuſtain 
as them, and engage in a general battle, though the 
DS greateſt part of his phalanx was ſtill upon their march 
towards the hills where he then was. In the mean * 


time he reteives ſuch of his troops as had been re- 
pulſed; poſts them, whether horſe or foot, on his 
right wing; and commands the light-armed ſoldiers 
and the phalanx to doyble their files, and to keep their 
inks cloſe on the right. 9 
This being done, as the Romans were near, he 
commands the phalanx to march toward them with 
their pikes preſented, and the light -· armed to extend 
beyond them on the right and left. Quintius had 
alto, at the fame time, received into his intervals thoſe 
nn” *. who 
His adhortationibus utrinque que in bellum, alii majorum ſuo- 
concitati milites, prælio concur- rum antiquam & obſoletam glori- 
runt, alteri Orientis, alteri Occi- am, alii virentem recentibus expe» 
dentis imperio gloriantes, ferenteſ- rimentis virtutis florem. Jaſlin. 
In 
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who had begun the fight, and he charged the Macedo- 
nians. The onſet being begun, each fide ſent up the 
moſt dreadful cries. Philip's right wing had viſibly 
all the advantage; for charging impetuouſly from 
thoſe hills with his phalanx on the Romans, the latter 
could not ſuftain the ſhock of troops ſo well cloſed/and 
covered with their ſhields, and an impenetrable front of 
Pikes. The Romans were obliged to give way. 
But it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, 
which was but juſt arrived. As its ranks were broke 
and ſeparated by the hillocks and uneven ground, 
vintius flew” to his right wing, and charged vigo- 
rouſly the left wing of the Macedonians; perſuaded, 
that if he could but break it, and put it in 1 it 
would draw after it the other wing, althougli victo- 
rious, The event anſwered his expectation. As this 
wing, on account of the unevenneſs and ruggedneſs of 
the ground, could not keep in the form of a phalanx, 
nor double its ranks to give depth to that order of 
battle, in which its whole ſtrength conſiſts, it was en- 
tirely defeated. P 
On this occaſion a tribune, who had not above 
twenty companies under him, made a movement that 
contributed very much to the victory. Obſerving 
that Philip, who was at a great diſtance from the reſt 
of the army, charged the left wing of the Romans 
with vigour, he leaves the right where he was (i not 
being in want of ſupport) and conſidering the preſent 
diſpoſition of the armies, conſulting only his own rea- 
ſon, he marches towards the phalanx of the enemy's 
right wing, and charges then 
troops. The phalanx, on account of the prodigious 
length of the pikes, and the cloſeneſs of its ranks, 
cannot face about to the rear, nor fight man to man. 


The tribune breaks into it, killing all before him as he 


advanced; and the Macedonians, not being able to de- 
fend themſelves, throw down their arms, and fly. 
What increaſed the laughter was, that the Romans 
who had given way, having rallied, were returned to 
attack the phalanx in front at the ſame time. 

| Philip. 


in the rear with all his 
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Philip, judging at firſt of the reſt of che battle, 
from the advantage he had obtained in his wing, aſ- 
ſured himſelf of a complete victory. But when he ſaw 
his ſoldiers throw down their arms, and the Romans 
pouring upon them from behind, he drew off with a 

y of troops to ſome diſtance from the field of bat- 


tle, and from thence took a ſurvey of the whole en- 


gagement; but perceiving that the Romans, who pur- 
ſued his left wing, extended almoſt to the ſummit of 
the mountains, he got together all the Thracians and 
Macedonians he could aſſemble, and endeavoured to 
ſave himſelf by flight. N fs | 

After the battle, in every part of which victory had 
declared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, 
where he halted, ro wait for thoſe who had eſcaped 
the defeat. He had been fo prudent as to ſend orders 
to Lariſſa to burn all his papers, that the Romans 
might not have an opportunity of diſtreſſing any of his 
friends. The Romans purſued for ſome time thoſe 
who fled. The Etolians were accuſed of having oc- 
caſioned Philip's eſcape. For they amuſed themlelves 


in plundering his camp, whilſt the Romans were em- 


ployed in purſuing the enemy; ſo that when they re- 
turned, they found almoſt nothing in it. They re- 
proached them at firſt on that account, and afterwards 
quarrelled outright, each ſide loading the other with 
the groſſeſt inſults. On the morrow, after having got 
together the priſoners and the reſt of the ſpoils, they 
marched towards Lariſſa. The Romans loſt about 
ſeven hundred men in this battle, and the Macedoni- 
ans thirteen thouland, whereof eight thouſand died in 
the field, and five thouſand were taken priſoners. 
Thus ended the battle of Cynoſcephale. 

The Ætolians had certainly ſignalized themſelves in 
this battle, and contributed very much to the victory : 
But then they were. ſo vain, or rather infolent, as to 
aſcribe the ſucceſs of it entirely to themſelyes; declar- 
ing, without reſerve or modeſty, that they were far 
better foldiers than the Romans; and ſpread this 
report throughout all Greece. Quintius, who was al- 
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ready offended at them, for their greedy impatience in 
ſeiſing the plunder without waiting for the Romans, 
was {till more enraged at them for their inſolent reports 
in regard to their Siri valour. From that time he 
behaved with ereat coldneſs towards them, and never 
informed them of any thing relating to publick affairs, 
affecting to humble their pride on all occaſions. | 

Theſe reports ſeem to have made too ſtrong an im- 
preſſion on Quintius, who ought, in prudence, to 
have acted with more tenderneſs and caution in regard 
to allies fo uſeful to the Romans; for by thus alienating 
their affection, he paved the way, at a diſtance, for 
that open defection, to which the reſentment of the 
Atolians afterwards carried them. But had he dif- 
{cmbled wiſely ; had he ſhut his eyes and ears to many 
things; and appeared ſometimes ignorant of what the 
#Ecolians might ſay or do improperly, he might per- 
haps have remedied every thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip ſent ambaſſadors 
to Flamininus who was at Lariſſa, upon pretence of 
defiring a truce for burying the dead; but, in reality, 
to obtain an interview with him, The proconſul 
agreed to both requeſts; and was ſo polite as to bid 
the meſſenger tell the king, That he defired him not to 
deſpond. The Ætolians were highly offended at this 
meſſage. As thele people were not well acquainted 
with the charaQer of the Romans, and judged of 
theirs from their own, they imagined that Flamininus 
would not have appeared favourable to Philip, if the 
latter had not corrupted him by bribes; and they 
were not aſhamed to ſpread ſuch reports among the 
allies, | | 

The Roman general ſet out, with the confederates, 
for the entrance ro Tempe, which was the appointed 
rendezvous. He aſſembled them before the king ar- 
rived, to enquire what they thought of the conditions 
of peace. Amynandrus, king of Athamania, who 
ſpoke in the name of the reſt, ſaid, that ſuch a treaty 
ought to be concluded, as might enable Greece * 

; | . | erve 
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ſerve peace and liberty, even in the abſence of the 


Romans. 

Alexander the Ztolian ſpoke next, and ſaid, That 
if the proconſul imagined, that in concluding a peace 
with Philip, he ſhould procure a ſolid peace for the 
Romans, or laſting liberty for the Greeks, he was 
greatly miſtaken : That the only way to put an end 
to the Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip out 
of his kingdom; and that this might be very eaſily 
effected, provided he would take the advantage of the 
preſent occaſion, After corroborating what he had 
advanced with ſeveral reaſons, he ſat down. £4 

Quintius, addreſſing himſelf to Alexander; You 
“% do not know,” ſays he, © either the character of the 
Romans, my views, or the intereſt of Greece. 
It is not uſual with the Romans, after they have 
« engaged in war with a king, or other power, to 
“ruin him entirely; and of this Hannibal and the 
“ Carthaginians are a manifeſt proof. As to myſelf, 
« I never intended to make an irreconcileable war 
* againſt, Philip; but was ' inclined. to grant him a 
peace, whenever he ſhould yield to the conditions 
* that ſhould be preſcribed him. You yourſelves, 
« /Etolians, in the aſſemblies which were held for 
that purpoſe, never once mentioned depriving Phi- 
e lip of his kingdom. Should victory inſpire us with 
« ſuch a deſign? How ſhameful were ſuch ſentiments ? 
When an enemy attacks us in the field, it is our 
buſineſs to repel him with bravery and haughtineſs: 
But when he is fallen, it is the duty of the victor 
« to: ſhow moderation, gentleneſs, and humanity. 
* With regard to the Greeks, it is their intereſt, [ 
e confeſs, that the kingdom of Macedonia ſhould be 
< leſs powerful than formerly; but it no leſs concerns 
their welfare, that it ſhould not be entirely de- 
ſtroyed. That kingdom ſerves them as a barrier 
« againſt the Thracians and Gauls *, who, were th 
not checked by it, would certainly fall heavy upon 
* Greece, as they have frequently done before.” 

| | 2 „ _.. Flamininus 


* 4 great number of Gaul had ſettled in the countries adjoining to Trace. 
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Flamininus concluded with declaring, that his opi 
nion, and that of the council, were, that if Philip 
would promile to obſerve faithtu}ly all the conditions 
which the allies had formerly preſcribed, that then a 
peace ſhould be granted him, after having conſulted 
the ſenate about it; and that the /Etolians might form 
whatever reſolutions they pleaſed on this cccaſion. 
Phineas, prætor of the ZEtolians, having repreſented, 
in very ſtrong terms, that Philip, if he ſhould eſcape 
the preſent danger, would ſoon form new projects, and 
light up a freſh war: „I ſhall take care of that,“ 
replied the proconſul; “and ſhall take effectual me- 
* chods to put it out of his power to undertake any 

* thing againſt us.” be” - 
1 he next day, Philip arrived at the place appointed 
for the conference; and three days after the council 


being met again, he came into it, and ſpoke with ſo 


much prudence and wiſdom, as ſottened the whole 
aſſembly. He declared that he would accept, and exe- 
cute whatever conditions the Romans and the allies 
ſhould preicribe; and that with regard to every thing 
elſe, he would rely entirely on the diſcretion of the 
ſenate. Upon theſe words the whole council were 
ſilent. Only Phincas the Ætolian ſtarted ſome diffi- 
culties, which were altogether improper, and for that 
reaſon entirely diſregarded. | | 
But what prompted Flamininus to urge the conclu- 
ſion of the peace was, his having advice, that Antio- 
chus, at the head of am army, was marching out of 
Syria, in order to make an irruption into Europe. 
He apprehended, that Philip might think of putting 
his cities into à condition of defence, and thereby 
might gain time. Beſides, he was ſenſible, that ſhould 
another conſul come in his ſtead, all the honour of 
that war would be aſcribed 'to him, Thele reaſons 
prevailed with him to grant the king a four months 
truce ; whereupon he received four hundred talents 
from kim, took Demetrius his ſun, and ſome of his 
fiends, as hoſtages; and gave him permiſſion to fend 
Renee ee, eee i 
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to Rome, to receive ſuch further conditions from the 
ſenate as they ſhould preſcribe. Matters being thus 
ach uſted, the parties ſeparated, after having mutually 
promiſed, that in cafe a peace ſhould not be concluded, 
Flaminihus ſhould return Philip the talents and the 
hoſtages. This being done, the ſeveral parties con- 
cerned ſent deputations to Rome; fome to ſollicit 
ce, and others to throw obſtacles in its way. 

(f) Whilſt theſe meaſures were cuncerting, to 
bring about a general peace, ſome expeditions, of 
little importance; were undertaken in ſeveral places. 
Androſthenes; who commanded under the king at 
Corinth, had a conſiderable body of troops, conſiſting 
of above fix thouſand men: he was defeated in a 
battle by Nicoſtratus, prætor of the Achzans, who 
came upon him unawares, and attacked him at a time 
when his troops were diſperſed up and down the plains, 
and plundering the country. The Acarnanians were 
divided in their ſentiments ; ſome being for Philip, 
and others for the Romans. The latter had laid ſiege 
to Leucus, News being brought of the victory gain- 
ed at Cynoſcephale, the whole country ſubmitted to 
the conquerors. At the ſame time the Rhodians took 
Perea, a ſmall country in Caria, which, as they pre- 
rended, belonged to them, and had been uqjultly taken 
from them by the Macedonians. Philip, on the 
other ſide, repulſed the Dardanians, who had made 
an inroad into his kingdom, to plunger it during the 
ill ſtate of his affairs. After this expedition, the king 
retired to Theſfalonica. 

(g) At Rome, the time for the election of conſuls A. dl. 
being come, L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius TC 
Marcellus were choſen. At the ſame time letters ar- 195. 
rived from Quintius, containing the particulars of his 
victory over Philip. They were firſt read before the 
ſenate, and afterwards to the people; and publick 
prayers during five days were ordered, to thank the 

E 3 gods 
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gods for the protection they had granted the Romans, 
in the war againſt Philip. | 

Some days after, ambaſſadors arrived to treat of the 
intended peace with the king of Macedonia; the affair 
was debated in the ſenate. Each of the ambaſſadors 
made long ſpeeches, according to his reſpective views 
and intereſts ; but, at laſt, the majority were for peace. 
The ſame affair being brought betore the people, Mar- 
cellus, who paſſionately deſired to command the ar- 
mies in Greece, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to break 
che treaty, but all to no purpoſe ; for the people ap- 
proved of Flamininus's propoſal, and ratified the con- 
ditions. Afterwards the ſenate appointed ten of the 
moſt illuſtrious citizens to go into Greece, in order 
for them to ſettle, in conjunction with Flamininus, 
the affairs of that county, and ſecure its liberties. In 
the ſame aſſembly, the Achæans deſired to be received 
as allies of the people of Rome: but that affair meet- 
ing with ſome difficulties, it was referred to the ten 
commiſſioners. | 

A ſedition had broke out in Bœotia, between the 
partizans of Philip and thoſe of the Romans, which 
roſe to a great height. Nevertheleſs, it was not at- 
tended with any ill conſequences, the proconſul having 
ſoon appealed it. | 

(b) The ten commiſtioners, who had ſet out from 
Rome to ſettle the affairs of Greece, arrived ſoon in 
that country. The chief conditions of the treaty of 
peace, which they ſettled in concert with Flamininus, 
were as follow: That all the other * cities of Greece, 
both in Aſia and Europe, ſhould be free, and be go- 
verned by their own laws : that Philip, before the 
celebration of the Iſthmian games, ſhould evacuate 
thoſe in which he then had garriſons : That he ſhould 
reſtore to the Romans all the priſoners and deſerters, 


and 


(5) Polyb. Excerpt, Legat. p. 795—$00, Liv. I. xxxiii. n. 30335 · 
Plut, in Flam. p. 374—376. 


® This word other, is put here liberties, becauſe the Romans thought 
iu oppoſition to ſuch of the Grecian it neceſſary to garriſen Chalcis, De- 
ettes as were ſubject to Philip, part metrias, and Corinth, 
of which only qwere reſtored to their 
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and deliver up to them all the ſhips that had decks, 
(five feluccas excepted) and the galley having ſixteen 
benches of rowers. That he ſhould pay * a thouſand 
talents; one half down, and the other half in ten 
years, fifty every year, by way of tribute. Among 
the hoſtages required of him, was Demetrius his ſon, 
who accordingly was ſent to Rome. 

In this manner - Flamininus ended the Macedonian 
war, to the great ſatisfaction of the Greeks, and very 
happily for Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, 
who, though vanquiſhed, might ſtill have an opportu- 
nity of finding the Romans conſiderable employment, 
Antiochus, ſeeing his power conſiderably increaſed by 
his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the ſur- 
name of Great, had actually reſolved to carry his arms 
into Europe. If, therefore, Flamininus, by his great 
prudence, had not foreſeen what would come to paſs, 
and had not ſpeedily concluded this peace; had the 
war againſt Antiochus been joined, in the midſt of 
Greece, with the war carrying on againſt Philip ; and 
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had the two greateſt and moſt powerful kings then in 


the world (uniting their views and intereſts) invaded 
Rome at the ſame time; it is certain, the Romans 
would have been engaged in as many battles, and as 
great dangers, as thoſe they had been obliged to ſuſtain 
in the war againſt Hannibal. 

As ſoon as this treaty of peace was known, all 
Greece, ZXtolia excepted, received the news of it with 


univerſal joy. The inhabitants of the latter country 


ſeemed diſſatisfied, and inveighed privately againſt it 
among the confederates, afirming, that it was nothing 
but empty words; that the Greeks were amuſed with 


Romans covered theit intereſted views. That they in- 
deed ſuffered the cities in Aſia to enjoy their freedom; 
but that they ſeemed to reſerve to themſelves thoſe of 
Europe, as Orea, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, and 
That therefore Greece, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 

E 4 Was 
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the name of liberty; with which ſpecious term the 
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was not freed from its chains; and, at moſt, had 
only changed its fovereign. | 

Theſe complaints made the proconſul fo much the 
more uneaſy, as they were not altogtther without 
foundation, The commiſſioners, purſuant to the in- 
ſtruQions they had received from Rome, adviſed Fla- 
mininus to reſtore all the Greeks to their liberty ; but 
to keep poſſeſſion of the cities of Corinth, Chaleis, 
and Demetrias, which were the inlets of Greece; and 
to put ſtrong garrifons into them, to prevent their be- 
ing ſeiſed by Antiochus. He obtained, in the coun- 
cil, to have Corinth ſet at liberty; but it was reſolved 
there, that a ſtrong garriſon ſhould be put into the 
citadel, as welt as in the two cities of Chalcis 
and Demetrias; and this for a time only, till they 
ſhould be entirely rid of their fears with regard to 
Antiochus. | 

It was now the time in which the Iſthmian games 
were to be folemnized ; and the expectation of what 
was there to be tranſacted, had drawn thither an incre- 
dible multitude of people, and perfons of the higheſt 
rank. The conditions of the treaty of peace, which 
were not yet entirely made publick, was the topick 
of all converſations, and various conſtructions were 
put on them; but very few could be perſuaded, that 
the Romans would evacuate all the cities they had 
taken. All Greece was in this uncertainty, when the 
multitude being aſſembled in the ſtadium to ſee the 
games, a herald comes forward, and publiſhes with a 


loud voice; TRE SENATE AND PEOPLE OF Rome, and 


Titus QuiNT1IUS THE GENERAL, HAVING OVERCOME 
PrILIP AND THE MACEDONIANS, EASE AND DELIVER 
FROM ALL GARRISONS, AND TAXES, AND IMPOSTS, 
THE CORINTHIANS, THE LOCRIANS, THE PHOCIANS, 
THE EvuBOEAns, THE PRTIOT ACHAANS, THE 
MacNEsSIANS, TRE THESSALIANS, AND THE PERRBA- 
BIANS; DECLARE THEM FREE, AND ORDAIN THAT 


THEY SHALL BE _ GOVERNED BY THEIR RESPECTIVE 
LAWS AND USAGES, 


A 
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At theſe * words, which many heard but imper- 
fectly, becauſe of the noiſe that interrupted them, all 
the ſpectators were filled with exceſs of joy. They 
gazed upon, and Fer one another with aſto- 
niſhment, and could not believe either their eyes or 
ears; ſo like a dream was what they then ſaw and 
heard. It was thought neceſſary for the herald to 
repeat the proclamation, which was now liſtened to 
with the moſt profound ſlence, ſo that not a ſingle 
word of the decree was Joſt. But now fully affured 
of their happineſs, they abandoned themſelves again 
to the higheſt tranſports of joy, and broke into tuch 
loud and repeated acclamations, that the ſea reſounded 
them to a great diſtance; and fome ravens, which 
happened to fly that inſtant over the aſſembly, fell 
down in the ſtadium : So true it is, that of all the 
bleſſings of this life, none are ſo dear to mankind as 
liberty! The games and ſports were hurried over with 
neglect and diſregard; for ſo great was the general 
Joy upon this occaſion, that it extinguiſhed all other 
thoughts and regards. 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds 
to the Roman general; and every one being eager to 
fee his deliverer, to ſalute him, to kifs his hand, and 
to throw crowns and feſtoons of flowers over him ; he 
would have run the hazard of being preſſed ro death 
by the crowd, had not the vigour of his years (for 
he was not above thirty-three years old) and the joy 
which fo glorious a day gave him, ſuſtained and ena- 
bled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 

And indeed | would aſk, whether any mortal ever 
ſaw a more happy or mote glorious day than this was 
for 


®* Audita voce præconis, majus tantus cum clamore plauſus eſt 
udium fuit, quam quod univer- ortus, totieſque repetitus, ut facile. 
fum homines caperent. Vix fatis appareret, nihil omnium bonorum 


credere ſe quiſque audiſſe: alii 
alios intueri mirabundi velut ſom- 
nii vanam ſpeciem quod ad quem- 
= pertineret, ſuarum aurium 

dei minimum ceredentes, proxi- 
mos interrogabant. Revocatus 
przco—iterum pronunciare ea- 
dem, Tum ab certo jam gaudio 


multitudini gratius, quam liberta- 
tem, eſſe. Ludicrum deinde ita 
raptim peractum eſt, ut nullius 
nec animi nec oculi ſpectaculo in- 
tenti eſſent. Adeo unum gaudium 
prezoccupaverat omniam aliarum 
ſenſum voloptatum. Liv. I. xxxui, 
'N. 32. 
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for Flamininus and the Roman people? What are all 


the triumphs of the world in compariſon with whar 
we have ſeen on this occaſion ? Should we eſtimate 
the value of all the trophies, all the victories, all the 
conqueſts of Alexander and the greateſt captains, how 
little would they appear, when oppoſed to this ſingle 
action of goodneſs, humanity, and juſtice ? It is a great 
misfortune to princes, that they are not ſo ſenſible as 
they ought to be, to ſo refined a joy, to ſo affecting 
and exquiſite a glory, as that which ariſes from doing 
good to many. A 
The remembrance * of ſo delightful a day, and of 
the invaluable bleſſing then beſtowed, was for ever re- 
newing, and for a long time the only ſubje& of con- 
verſation at all times and in all places. Every one 
cried in the higheſt tranſports of admiration, and a 
kind of enthuſiaſm, 4 Thar there was a people in the 
« world, who at their own expence and the hazard 
< of their lives, engage in a war for the liberty of 
<« other nations; and that not for their neighbours 
or people ſituated on the ſame continent, but who 
« croſſed ſeas, and iailed to diſtant climes, to deſtroy 
< and extirpate unjuſt power from the earth, and to 
<« eſtabliſh univerſally, law, equity, and juſtice. That 
« by a ſingle word, and the voice of a herald, liberty 
had been reſtored to all the cities of Greece and 
e Aſia, That a great ſoul only could have formed 
ſuch a deſign; but that to execute it was the effect 
at once of the higheſt good ns Toad the moſt 
« conſummate virtue.“ 
(„) They call to mind all the great battles which 
Greece had fought for the ſake of liberty. © After 
* ſuſtaining ſo many wars,” ſaid they, never was its 
* valour 


cc 


cc 


(4) Plut. in Flamin. 


Nec præſens omnium modo 
effuſa lætitia eſt ;+ ſed per multos 
dies gratis & cogitationibus & ſer- 
monibus revocata. Eſſe aliquam 
in terris gentem, que ſua impen- 
ſa, ſuo labore ac pericula, bella 
=_ pro libertate aliorum : nec 

oc finitimis, aut propinquæ vici. 
nitatis hominibus, aut terris con- 


4 


tinenti junctis præſtet: maria tra- 
jiciat, ne quod toto orbe terrarum 
injuſtum imperium fit, & ubique 
jus, fas, lex potentiſſima ſint. Una 
voce præconis liberatas omnes 
Græciæ atque Aſiæ urbes. Hoe 
ſpe concipere, audacis animi fuiſ- 
ſe: ad effectum adducere, virtutis 
& fortunæ ingentis, Liv. n. 33» 
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all 0 «*« valour crowned with ſo bleſſed a reward, as when 
hat « ſtrangers came and took up arms in its defence. It 
u. r « was then, that almoſt without ſhedding a drop of 
the « blood, or loſing ſcarce one man, it acquired the 
_ « oreateſt and n@bleſt of all prizes for which man- 
gle 66 Find can contend. Valour and prudence are rare 
t « at all times; but of all virtues, juſtice is moſt rare. 
Bar « Ageſilaus, Lyſander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had 
-,.8 « oreat abilities for carrying on war, and gaining 
ng « battles both by ſea and land ; but then it was for 
| c « themſelves and their country, not for ſtrangers and 
Ky « foreigners, they fought. That height of glory was 
a8 « reſerved for the Romans.” 
— Such were the reflections the Greeks. made on the 
my preſent ſtate of affairs ; and the effects ſoon anſwered 
Te « the glorious proclamation made at the Iſthmian games ; 
4 for the commiſſioners ſeparated, to go and put their 
; F decree in execution in all the cities. 
0 Flamininus, being returned from. Argos, was ap- 
85 pointed preſident of the Nemean games. He diſ- 
27 charged perfectly well all the duties of that employ- 
i ment, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to add to the 
1 mp and magnificence of the feſtival; and he alſo 
* publiſhed by a herald at theſe games, as he had done 
7 at all the reſt; the liberty of Greece. 
| J As he viſited the ſeveral cities, he eſtabliſhed good 
I ordinances in them, reformed laws, reſtored amity and 
t concord between the citizens, by appeaſing quarrels 
and ſeditions, and recalling the exiles ; infinitely more 
h pleaſed with being able by the means of perſuaſion to 
reconcile the Greeks, and to re-eſtabliſh unity amongſt 
4 them, than he had been in conquering the Macedo-, 
8 nians ; ſo that liberty ſeemed the leaſt of the bleſſings 
8 they had received from him. And indeed, of what 
- ſervice would liberty have been to the Greeks, had 
. not juſtice and concord been reſtored among them? 
2 What an example is here for governors of provinces ? 
: How happy are the people under magiſtrates of this 


character 


It 
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It is related that Xenocrates the philoſopher, having 
been delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, out 
of the hands of the tax-gatherers, who were dragging 
him to priſon, in order to make him pay a ſum which 
foreigners were obliged by law to pay into the publick 
trealury, and meeting ſoon after the ſons of his deli- 
verer, he ſaid to them, I repay with uſury the kindneſs 
your father did me; for I am the cauſe that all mankind 

raiſe him. But the gratitude which the Greeks ſhowed 

lamininus and the Romans, did not terminate merely 
in praifing, but was alſo of infinite ſervice to the aug- 
mentation of their power, by inducing all nations to 
confide in them, and rely on the faith of their en- 
gagements. For they not only received ſuch gene- 
rals as the Romans fent them, bur requeſted earneſtly 
that they might be ſent; they called them in, and 
put themſelves into their hands with joy. And not 
only nations and cities, but princes and kings, who 
had complaints to offer againſt the injuſtice of neigh- 
bouring powers, had recourſe to them, and put them- 
ſelves in a manner under their ſafeguard; ſo that, in 
a ſhort time, from an effect of the divine protection, 
(to ule * Plutarch's expreſſion) the hole earth ſub- 
mitted to their empire, 

Cornelius, one of the commiſſioners who had diſ- 
perſed themſelves up and down, came to the aſſembly 
of the Greeks which was held at + Thermæ, a city of 
Acolia, He there made a long ſpeech, to exhort the 
Ztolians to continue firmly attached to the party for 
whom they had declared; and never to infringe the 
alliance they had made with the Romans. Some of 
the principal Ætolians complained, but with modeſty, 
that the Romans, from the victory they had obtained, 
did not ſhow ſo much favour as before to their nation. 
Others reproached him, but in harſh and injurious 
terms, that had it not been for the Etolians, the Ro- 
mans would neither have conquered Philip, nor have 

been 
* O62 ovtpan's' ts, this place: T11 181 Otgutnfy overs 
+ According to Livy, it wat at This is ſaid of an gfembly of /Eto- 


Thermopyla. It is doubted whether lians in the city of Therme, which is 
be bas tranſlated juſtly Polybius in in Ætolia. 
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been able to ſet foot in Greeee. Cornelius, to prevent 
all diſputes and conteſts, which are always of perni- 
cious conlequence, was ſq prudent as only to refer 
them to the ſenate, aſſuring them, that all poſſible 
juſtice would be done them. Accordingly they came 
to that reſolution; and thus ended the war againſt 
Philip. | of 


SzcT. IV. Complaints being made, and ſuſpicions ari 
concerning ANTIOCHUS, the Romans fend an emba { 
to him, which has no other eſfes, but to diſpoſe both 
parties for an open rupture. A conſpiracy is formed by 
Scopas the Ætolian againſt PToLemy. He and bis 
accomplices are put to death. HanNIBAL retires 10 
Axriochus. War of FLamminvs againſt Nazis, 
whom he beſieges in Sparta; he obliges him to ſug 
far peace, and grants it bim. He enters Rome in 


triumph. 
1 war of Macedonia had ended very fortu- 

nately for the Romans, who otherwiſe would 
haye been invaded by two powerful enemies at the 
fame time, Philip and Antiochus: For it is evident, 
that the Romans would, ſoon be obliged to proclaim 
war againſt the king of Syria, who enlarged his con- 
queſts daily, and undoubtedly was preparing to croſs 
over into Europe. 

(!) After having eſtabliſhed good order in Cœlo- A.M. 
ſyria and Paleſtine, by the alliance he had concluded . 
with the king of Egypt, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſe- 136. 
veral cities of Aſia Has and among thoſe of Ephe- 
ſus, he took the moſt proper meaſures for the ſucceſs 
of his deſigns; and to give him the poſſeſſion of all 
thoſe kingdoms which he pretended had formerly be- 
longed to his anceſtors, 

Smyrna, Lampſacus, and the other Grecian cities 
of Alta who enjoyed their liberty at that time, ſeeing 
plainly that he intended to bring them under ſubjec- 
tion, reſolved to defend themſelves, But ts 
3 * unable 


(1) Liv. I. xxx. n. 38-41. Polyb. I. xvii. p. 769, 770. Appian de 
ella syr. P. $6=88, © + * 1 
ry | of : 
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unable to reſiſt ſo powerful an enemy, they implored the 
Romans for protection, which was ſoon granted. The 
Romans ſaw plainly, that it was their intereſt to check 
the progreſs of Antiochus towards the Weft; and how 
fatal the conſequence would be, ſhould they ſuffer him 


to extend his power by ſettling on the coaſt of Aſia, - 


according to the plan he had laid down. The Ro- 
mans were therefore very glad of the opportunity thoſe 
free cities gave them, of oppoling it; and immediately 
ſent an embaſly to him, | 

Betore the ambaſſadors had time to reach Antiochus, 
he had already ſent off detachments from his army, 
which had formed the ſieges of Smyrna and Lampſa- 
cus. That prince had paſſed the Helleſpont in perſon 
with the reſt of it, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus. Finding the city of * Lyſi- 
machia all in ruins (the Thracians having demoliſhed 
it a few years before) he began to rebuild it, with the 
deſign of founding a kingdom there for Seleucus his 
ſecond ſon ; to make all the country round it his do- 
minions, and this city the capital of a new kingdom. 

At the very time that he was revolving all theſe 
new projects, the Roman ambaſſadors arrived in 
Thrace. They came up with him at Selymbria, a 
city of that country, and, were attended with deputies 
from the Grecian cities in Aſia, In the firſt con- 
ferences, the whole paſſed in civilities, which appeared 
ſincere; but when they proceeded to buſineſs, the face 
of affairs was ſoon changed. L. Cornelius, who 
ſpoke on this occaſion, required Antiochus to reſtore 
to Ptolemy the ſeveral cities in Aſia, which he had 
taken from him; that he ſhould evacuate all thoſe 
which had been poſſeſſed by Philip; it nor being juſt 


that he ſhould reap the fruits of the war, which the 


Romans had carried on againſt that prince; and that 
he ſhould not moleſt ſuch of the Grecian cities of 
Aſia as enjoyed their liberty. He added, that the 
Romans were greatly ſurpriſed at, Antiochus, for 
croſſing into Europe with two ſuch numerous armies, 


and 


® Thzs city flood on the iſtbmus or neck of the peninſula; 
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and ſo powerful a fleet; and for rebuilding Lyſimachia, 


an undertaking which could have no other view bur 
to invade them. | 

To all this Antiochus anſwered, that Ptolemy ſhould 
have full ſatisfaction, when his marriage, which was 
already concluded, ſhould be ſolemnized. That with 
regard to ſuch Grecian cities as deſired to retain their 
liberties, it was from him, and not from the Romans, 
they were to receive it. With reſpect to Lyſimachia, 
he declared, that he rebuilt it, with the deſign of 
making it the reſidence of Seleucus his ſon; that 
Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus, which was part of it, 
belonged to him; that they had been conquered from 
Lyſimachus by Seleucus Nicator, one of his anceſtors; 
and that he came thither as into his own patrimony. 
As to Aſia, and the cities he had taken there from 
Philip, he knew not what right the Romans could 
have to them; and therefore he deſired them to inter- 
fere no further in the affairs of Aſia than he did with 
thoſe of Italy. | | 

The Romans deſiring that the ambaſſadors of 
Smyrna and Lampſacus might be called in, they ac- 
cordingly were admitted. Theſe ſpoke with ſo much 
freedom, as incenſed Antiochus to that degree, that 
he cried in a paſſion, that the Romans had no buſineſs 
to judge of thoſe affairs. Upon this, the aſſembly 
broke up in great diſorder; none of the parties re- 
ceived ſatisfaction, and the whole ſeemed to make a 
rupture inevitable, | 

During theſe negociations, a report was ſpread that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus immediately 
thought himſelf maſter of Egypt, and according] 
went on board his fleet, in order to go and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. He left his ſon Seleucus at Lyſimachia 
with the army, to complete the projects he had formed 
with regard to thoſe parts. He firſt went to Epheſus, 
where he cauſed all his ſhips in that port to join his 
fleet, in order to fail as ſoon as poſſible for Egypt. 
Arriving at Patara in Lycia, certain advice was 
broughr, that the report which was ſpread concerning 
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Pwolemy's death was falſe. For this reaſon he ehanged 
his courſe, and made for the ifland of Cyprus, in order 
to ſeiſe it; but a ſtorm that aroſe ſunk many of his 
ſhips, deſtroyed a great number of his men, and broke 
all his meaſures. . He thovghe himſelf very happy in 
having an opportunity of entering the harbour of 
Seleucia with his fleet, which he there refitted, and 
went and wintered in Antiochia, without making any 
new attempt that year. | | 
(m) The foundation of the rumour which was fpread 
of Ptolemy's death, was from a conſpiracy's having 
been really formed againſt his life. This plot was con- 
trived by Scopas. That general ſeeing himſelf at the 
head of all the foreign,troops, the greateſt part of 
which were Ftolians, (his countrymen) imagined 
that with fo formidable a body of well. diſciplined ve- 
teran forces, & would be eaſy for him to uſurp the 
crown during the op minority, His plan was al 
ready formed; and had he not let flip the opportu- 
nity, px. conſulting and debating with hjs friends, 
inſtead of acting, he would certainly have ſucceeded. 
Ariſtomenes, the prime minifter, — appriſed of 
the conſpiracy, laid Scopas under an arreſt; after 
which, he was examined before the council, found 
guilty, and executed with all his accomplices. This 
plot made the government confide no longer in the 
Atolians, who till then, had been in great eſteem 
for their fidelity; moſt of them were removed from 
their employ ments, and ſent into their own country. 
After Scopas's death, immenſe treafures were found 
in his coffers, which he had amaſſed, by plundering 
the provinces over which he commanded. As Scopas, 
during the courſe of his victories in Paleſtine, had 
ſubjected Judæa and Jeryſalem to the, Egyptian em- 
ire, the greateſt part of his treaſures aroſe, no doubt, 
From thence. The tranfition from avarice to perfidy 
and treaſon is often very ſhort; . and the fidelity of 
that general, who diſcovers a paſſion for riches, cannot 
be fatcly relied on, Shes N 
| One 


(n) Polyb, I. xvii, p. 771-773. 
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One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Dicz- 
archus, who formerly had been admital to Philip, 
king of Macedonia. A very ſtratige action is related 
of this man. That prince having commanded him to 
fall upon the Iſlands called Cyclades, in open violation 
of the moſt ſolemn treaties ; before he came out of 
the harbbur, he ſet up two altars, one to injuſtice, 
and the other to impiety; and offered ſacrifices on 
both, to inſult, as one would Imagine, at the ſame 
time both gods and men. As this wretch had fo 
greatly diſtinguiſned himſelf by his crimes, Ariſto- 
menes diſtinguiſhed him alſo from the reſt of the con- 
ſpirators in his execution: He diſpached all the 
others by poiſon, but as for Dicæarchus, he cauſed 
him to die in exquiſite torments. 

The contrivers of the conſpiracy being put to death, 
and all their nicaſures entirely defeated, the king was 
declared of age; though he had not yet quite attained 
the years appointed by the laws, and was ſet upon 
the throhe with great pomp and ſolemnity. He there- 
by took the government upon himſelf, and accordingly 
began to tranſact buſineſs. As long as Ariſtomenes 
adminiſtered under him, all things went well : Bur 
when he conceived diſguſt for that faithful and able 
miniſter, and not long aftet put him to death (to rid 
himſelf of a man whoſe virtue was offenſive to him) 
the remainder of his reign was one continued ſeries of 
diſorder and confuſion. His ſubjects laboured now 
under as many evils, and even greater, than in his 
father's reign, when vice was moſt triumphant. 
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(n) When the ten commiſſioners, who were ſent to A. nr, 


ſettle the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and 
made their report, they told the ſenate, that they 
muſt expect and prepare for a new war, which would 
be ſtill more dangerous than that they had juſt before 
terminated : That Antiochus had croſſed into Europe 
witli a ſtrong army, and a conſiderable fleet; that 
upon a falſe report which had been ſpread concerning 
Ptolemy's death, he had ſet out, in order to poſſeſs 
Vor. VI. | | F him- 


(n) Liv, I. xxxiii, n. 44-49, Juſtin; 1, Xxxi. ©: 2. 
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himſelf of Egypt, and that otherwiſe he would have 
made Greece the ſeat of the war: That the Ætolians, 
a people naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, and diſguſted 
with Rome, would certainly riſe on that occaſſon: 
That Greece foſtered in its own boſom a tyrant {Nabis) 
more avaricious and cruel than any of his predeceſſors, 
who was meditating how to enſlave it; and therefore, 
having been reſtored in vain to its liberty by the 
Romans, it would only change its ſovereign, and 
would fall under a more grievous captivity, than be- 
fore, eſpecially if Nabis ſhould continue in poſſeſſion, 
of the city of Argos, 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Na- 
bis, and they were particularly vigilant over all An- 
riochus's ſteps. He had juſt betore left Antiochia, 
in the beginning of the ſpring, in order to go to 
Epheſus; and had ſcarce left it, when Hannibal ar- 
rived there, and claimed his protection. That general 
had lived unmoteſted in Carthage, during ſix years, 
from the concluſion of the peace with the Romans: 
but he was now ſuipe&ed of holding a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with Antiochus, and of forming with him 
the delign of carrying the war into Italy. His ene- 
mies ſent advice of this ſecretly to the Romans, whg 
immediately deputed an embaſſy to Carthage, for 
more particular information in the fact; with orders, 
in caſe the proofs ſhould be manifeſt, to require the 
Carthaginians to deliver up Hannibal to them. But 
that general had too much penetration and foreſight, 
and had been too long accuſtomed to prepare for 
ſtorms, even in the greateſt calms, not to ſuſpect their 
deſign, ſo that before they had an opportunity to ex- 
ecute their commiſſion, he withdrew privately, got to 


che coaſt, and went on board a ſhip which always lay 


ready by his order againſt ſuch an occaſion. He 


eſcaped to Tyre, and went from thence to Antioch, 


where 


* Sed res Aunibalem non diu minds in ſecundis adverſa, quam 


- Htuit, vicum ad pioſpicienda ca- in adverſis, ſecunda cotzitanden. 


ve pericula peritum; nec Juflin, 
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where he expected to find Antiochus, but was obliged 
to follow him to Epheſus. 

He arrieed there exactly at the time tar? the prince 
was meditating in ſuſpetice whether he ſhould engage 
in a war with the Romans: The arrival of Hannibal 
gave him great ſatis faction. He did not doubt, but 
with the counſel and aſſiſtance of a man who had fo 
often defeated the Romans, and who had thereby 
juſtly acquired the reputation of being the greateſt 
general of the age, he ſhould be able 0 complete all 
his deſtgus. He now thought of nothing but victo- | 
ries and conqueſts : Accordingly, war was reſolved; g 
and all that year and the following were employed in 
making the neceſſary preparations. Nevertheleſs; 
during that time, embaſſies were ſent on both ſides, 
upon pretext 6f an accommodation ; but, in reality, 
to gain time, and ſee what the enemy were doing. 

( With regard to Greece, all the ſtates, except 
the Etolians, whoſe ſecret diſcontent 1 obſerved be- 
fore, enjoyed the ſweets of liberty and peace, and in 
that condition admired no leſs the remperance, juſtice, 
and moderation of the Roman victor, than they had 
before admired his courage and intrepidity in the field. 
Such was the ſtate of things, when Quintius received 
a decree from Rome, by which ke was permitted to 
declare war againſt Nabis. Upon this, he convenes 
the Confederates at Corinth, and after acquainting 
them with the cauſe of their meeting. You pet. 
« ceive,” ſays he, * that the ſubject of the preſent 
« deliberation lolely regards you. Our buſineſs 1s to 
% determine, whether Argos, an ancient and moſt 
* illuſtrious city, ſituated in the midſt of Greece, - 
<* ſhall enjoy its liberty in common with the reſt of 
« the cities; or, whether it ſhall continue ſubject to 
e the tyrant of Sparta, who has ſeiſed it. This af- 
* 1 fair concerns the Romans only, as the ſlavery of a 

&« fingle city would bereave them of the glory of 
©© having entirely delivered Greece. Conſider there- 
» "OE: fore 


* 


(o) Liv. I. xxxiv. n. 22—43. 
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* fore what is to be done, and your reſolutions ſhall 
« determine my conduct.“ | 

The aſſembly were not divided in their opinion, 
except the ZEtolians, who could not forbear ſhowing 
their reſentment againſt theRomans, which they car- 
ried ſo high, as to charge them with breach of faith 
in keeping poſſeſſion of Chalcis and Demetrias, at a 
time that they boaſted their having entirely reſtored 
the liberty of Greece. They inveighed no leſs againſt 
the reſt of the allies, who defired to be ſecured from 
the rapine of the ZXtolians, who (according to them) 
were Greeks only in name, but its real enemies in 
their hearts. The diſpute growing warm, Quintius 
obliged them to debate only on the ſubject before 
them; upon which it was unanimouſly reſolved, that 
war ſhould be declared againſt Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, in caſe he ſhould refuſe to reſtore Argos to 
its former liberty; and every one promiſed to ſend a 
ſpeedy ſuccour; which was faithfully performed. 
Ariſthenes, general of the Achæans, joined Quintius 
_ Cleone, with ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand 

orſe. 

Philip ſent fifteen hundred men, as his quota, and 


the Theſſalians four hundred horſe. Quintius's bro- 


ther arrived alſo with a fleet of forty gallies, to which 
the Rhodians and king Eumenes joined theirs. A 
great number of Lacedzmonian exiles came to the 
Roman camp, in hopes of having an opportunity of 
returning to their native country. They had Ageſi- 

lis at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta 
juſtly belonged. When but an infant, he had been 


expelled by Lycurgus, the tyrant, after the death of 


Cleomenes. | | | 
The allies deſigned at firſt to beſiege Argos, but 
Quintius thought it more adviſeable to march directly 
againſt the tyrant. He had greatly ſtrengthened the 
fortifications of Sparta; and had ſent for a thouſand 
choſen ſoldiers . Crete, whom he joined to the 
other thouſand he had already among his forces. He 
had three thouſand other foreign troops in his —— ; 
| : and, 
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and, beſides theſe, ten thouſand natives of the coun- 
try, excluſively of the Helots. 

At the ſame time he alſo concerted meaſures to ſe- 
cure himſelf from domeſtick troubles. Having cauſed 
the people to'come unarmed to the aſſembly, and poſt- 
ing armed ſoldiers. round them; after ſome little pre- 
amble, he declared, that as the preſent juncture of 
affairs obliged him to take ſome precautions for his 
own ſafety, he therefore was determined to impriſon 
a certain number of citizens, whom he had juſt cauſe 


| 
| 
j to ſuſpect; and that the inſtant the enemy ſhould be 
repulſed (whom, he ſaid, he had no reaſon to fear, 
; provided things were quiet at home) he would releaſe 
> thoſe priſoners. He then named about eighty youths 
t of the principal families; and throwing them into a 
f ſtrong — ordered all their throats to be cut the 
d night following. He alſo put to death in the villages 
A a great number of the Helots, who were ſuſpected of 
4 a deſign to deſert to the enemy. Having by this bar- 
8 barity ſpread univerſal terrour, he prepared for a vigo- 
rous defence; firmly reſolved not to quit the city | 
during the ferment it was in, nor hazard a battle againſt f 
d troops much ſuperior in number to his own, : 
— Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which 
h runs almoſt under the walls of the city, whilſt he was 
\ forming his camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops 
e againſt him. As the Romans did not expect ſuch a | 
f ſally, becauſe they had not been oppoſed at all upon 1 
i their march, they were at firſt put into ſome diſorder; | 
ta but ſoon recovering themſelves, they repulſed the ene- 
n my to the walls of the city. On the morrow, Quin- 
H tius leading his troops, in order of battle, near the 
river on the other bade of the city; when the rear- 
vt guard had paſſed, Nabis cauſed his foreign troops to 
ly attack it. The Romans inſtantly faced about, and 
he the charge was very rude on both ſides ; but at laſt, 
1d the foreigners were broke and put to flight. Great 
he numbers of them were killed; for the Achzans, who 
e were well acquainted with the country, purſued them 
; every where, and gave them no quarter, Quintius 
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encamped near Amyclæ; and after rauaging all the 


beautiful plains that lay round th city, he removed 
ais camp towards the Soße — 6 
the vallies, at the foot of mount Taygetus, and the 
lands lying near the ſea. ee ee 2 

At the ſame time, the Near brother, who 
commanded the Roman fleet, laid ſiege to Gythium, 


o 


at that time a ſtrong and very important city. The 


fleets of Eumenes and the Rhodians came up very 


e ſeaſonably; for the beſieged defended themſelves with 


great courage: However, after making a. long and 
vigorous reſiſtance, they ſurrendered. 


The tyrant was alarmed. at the taking of this city; 
and therefore ſent a herald to Quintius, to demand an 


interview, which was granted. Beſides ſeveral other 


arguments in his own. favour, on which Nabis laid 


great ſtreſs, he inſiſted ſtrongly on the late alliance 


which the Romans, and Quintius himſelf had con- 
cluded with him in the war againſt Philip: an alli- 


ance, on which he ought to rely the more, as the Ro- 
mans profeſſed themſelves faithful and religious ob- 
ſervers of treaties, which they boaſted their having 
never violated. That nothing had been changed on 
his part, ſince the treaty: That he was then what he 
had always. been; and had never given the Romans 
any new occalion for complaints or reproaches. Theſe 
arguments were very jult ; and, to ſay the truth, 
Quintius had no ſolid reaſons to oppoſe to them. 
Accordingly, in his anſwer he only expatiated in ran- 
dom complaints, and reproached him with his avarice, 
cruelzy, and tyranny ; but, was ke leſs covetous, cruel, 
and tyrannical, at the. time of the treaty ? Nothing 
was concluded in this firſt interview. | 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city 
of Argos, ſince the Romans required it; as allo, to 
give them up their priſoners and deſerters. He deſired 
Quintius, in caſe he had any other demands, to put 
them into writing, in order that he might deliberate 
upon them with his friends; to which Quintius con- 
ſented. The Roman general alſo held a council with 
{> his 


9 
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his ths. Moſt of them were of opinion, that they 
ſhould continue the war againſt Nabis, which could 
only terminate gloriouſly, either by - extirpating the 
tyrant, or at leaſt his tyranny ; for that otherwiſe, 
nobody could be aſſured that the liberty of Greece 
was reſtored. That if the Romans made any kind of 
treaty with Nabis, that would be acknowledging him 
in a ſolemn manner, and giving a. ſandtion to his uſur- 
pation. Quintius was for concluding a peace, becauſe 
he was, afraid that the Spartans would ſuſtain a long 
ſiege, during which the war - with Antiochus might 
break out on 2 ſudden, and he not be in a condition 
to act with his forces againſt him. Theſe were his 
pretended motives for deliring an accommodation; 
but the true reaſon was, his being apprehenſive that a 
new. conſul would he appointed to ſucceed him in 
Greece, and by that means deprive him of the glory 
of having terminated this wan; a motive which com- 
monly influenced the reſolutions of the Roman gene- 
rals, more than the good of the publick, 

F inding that none of his reaſons could make the 
leaſt impreſſion on the allies, he put on the appear- 
ance of giving into their opinion, and by that arti- 
fice brought them all over to his own., Let us be- 
*« ſiege Sparta,” ſays he, ſince you think it proper, 
y- 2 ourſelves to the utmoſt for the ſucceſs of 
= enterpriſe. As you, are ſenſible that ſieges often 
ſpin out to a greater length than is generally de- 
hired, let us reſolve to take up our inter- quarters 
here, ſince it muſt be ſo: This is a reſolution worthy 
** of. your courage. I have a. ſufficient. number of 
* troops for carrying on this ſiege; but the more nu- 
e merous they are, the greater ſupply. of proviſions 
and convoys will be neceſſary. The winter that is 
coming, on, exhibits nothing to us but a naked, ruined 
country, from which we can have no forage. You 
ſee the great extent of this city, and conſequently 
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* and other machines of all kinds that will be want- 
ing. Write each of you to your cities, in order 


F 4 « that 
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the great number of catapultæ, battering- rams, 
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te that they may furniſh you ſpeedily, in an abundant 
“ manner, with all things neceſſary for us. We. are 
* obliged in honour to carry on this ſiege vigoroully z 
« and it would be ſhameful for us, after having be- 
* gun it, to be reduced to abandon our enterpriſe.” 
Every one then making his own reflections, perceived a 
great many difficulties he had not foreſeen ; and was 
Fally ſenſible, that the propoſal they were to make to 
their cities would meet with a very ill reception, as 
articulars in conſequence would be obliged to contri- 
Lok out of their own purſes, to the expence of the 
war. Changing therefore immediately their reſolutions, 
they gave the Roman general full liberty to act as he 
ſhould think proper, for the good of his republick, and 
the intereſts of the allies. be, 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his 
council but the principal officers of the army, agreed, 
1n concert with them, on the conditions of peace to 
be offered the tyrant, The chief were : Thar, within 
ten days, Nabis ſhould evacuate Argos, and all the 
reſt of the cities of Argolis, garriſoned by his troops: 
That he ſhould reſtore to the maritime cities all the 
gallies he had taken from them; and that he himſelf 


| thould keep only two feluccas, with ſixteen oars each: 


That he ſhould ſurrender up to the cities in alliance 
with the Romans, all their priſoners, deſerters, and 
ſlaves: That he ſhould alſo reſtore to the Lacedæ- 
monian exiles, ſuch of their wives and children as 
were willing to follow them, but however without 
forcing them to do fo : That he ſhould give five hoſ- 


tages, to be choſen by the Roman general, of which 


his ſon ſhould be one: That he ſhould pay down 


an * hundred talents of filver, and afterwards fifty 


talents, annually, during eight years. A truce was 
granted for ſix months, that all parties might have 
time to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, in order that the 
treaty might be ratified there, | 


The tyrant was not ſatisfied with any of theſe 


articles; but he was ſurpriſed, and thought him- 


® An bundred thouſand crowns. 


el 
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ſelf happy, that no mention had been made of 
recalling the exiless When the particulars of this, 
treaty were known in the city, it raiſed a genera] 
ſedition, from the neceſſity to which he reduced 
private perſons, of reſtoring many things they were 
not willing to be deprived of, Thus, no further 


mention was made of peace, and the war began 
again. | 


Quintius was now reſolved to carry on the ſiege 


with great vigour, and began by examining very 


attentively the ſituation, and condition of the city. 
Sparta had been a long time without walls; diſ- 
daining every other kind of fortification but the 
bravery of its citizens. Walls had been built in 
Sparta, only fince the tyrants governed it ; and 
that but in places which lay open, and were eaſy 
of accceſs: All the other parts were defended only 
by their natural ſituation, and by bodies of. troops 
poſted in them, As Quintius's army was very nu- 
merous (conſiſting of above fifty thouſand men, 


becauſe he had ſent. for all the land, as well as na- 


val forces) he refolved to make it extend quite round 
the city, and to attack it on all ſides, in order to 
ſtrike the inhabitants with terrour, and render them 
incapable of knowing on which ſide to turn them- 
ſelves. Accordingly, the city being attacked on all 
ſides at the ſame inſtant, and the danger being every 
where equal, the tyrant did not know how to act, 
either in giving orders, or in ſending ſuccours, which 
quite diſtracted him, : 


The Lacedæmonians ſuſtained the attacks of the 


beſiegers, as long as they fought in defiles and nar- 
row places. Their darts and javelins did little exe- 
cution, becauſe, preſſing on one another, they could 
not ſtand firm on their feet, and had not their arms 
at liberty to diſcharge them with ſtrength. The 
Romane, drawing near the city, found themſelves 
on a ſudden overwhelmed with ſtones and tiles, thrown 
at them from the houſe-tops. However, laying their 
ſhields over their heads, they came forward * 
: orm 
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form of the 2% de or tortoiſe, by which they were: 


entirely covered from the darts and tiles: The Ro- 
mans advanced into the broader ſtreets, when the 
Lacedzmonians, being no longer able to ſuſtaig 
their efforts, nor make head againſt them, fled to 
the moſt craggy and rugged eminences. Nabis, 
imagining the city was taken, was greatly en 
how. to make his eſcape. But one of his chief com- 
manders ſaved the city, by ſetting fire to ſuch edi- 


fices as were near the wall. The houſes were ſoon. in 
flames; the fire ſpread on all ſides; and {the ſmoke. 


alone 'was capable of ſtopping the enemy. Such 


as were without the cityy and attacked the wall, were. 


forced to move at a diſtance from it; and thoſe 
who were got into the city, fearing that the ſpread- 
ing of. the flames would cut off their communication, 
retired to their troops. Quintius then cauſed a re- 
treat to be ſounded; and after having almoſt taken 
the city, was obliged to march his troops back into 
: „„ 

The three following days he took advantage of the 


terrour with which he had filled the inhabitants, ſome- 
times by making new attacks, and at other times, by 


ſtopping up different places with works; in order 


that the beſieged might have no opportunity to eſcape, 


but be loſt to all hopes. Nabis, ſeeing things deſpe- 


rate, deputed Pythagoras to Quiatius, to treat of an 


accommodation. The Roman general refuſed at firſt 
to hear him, and commanded him to leave the camp, 
But the petitioner, thrawing himſelf at his feet, after 


many intreaties, at laſt obtained a truce upon the ſame 


conditions as had been preicribed before. Accord- 


ingly the money was paid, and the hoſtages delivered. 


to NN 970 — 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the Argives, who, 
from the repeated advices they had, imagined that La- 
cedzmonia was taken, reſtored themſelves to liberty, 
by driving out their garriſon. Quintius, after grant- 


ing. Nabis a peace, and taking leave of Eumenes, the 


Rhodians, and his brother (who returned to their reſpec» 
tive 
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tive fleets) repaired to Argos, whoſe inhabitants he 
found in incredible tranſports of joy. The Nemæan 


"ys 


ames; which could not be celebrated at the uſual - 


ime, becauſe of the war, had been put off till the 
arrival of the Roman general and his army. . He per- 
formed all the honours of it, and diſtributed the prizes 
in it, or rather, he himſelf was the ſhow. The Ar- 
gives eſpecially, could not take off their eyes from a 
man, who had undertaken that war merely in their 
defence, had freed them from a cruel and ignominious 
ſlavery, and reſtored them to their ancient liberty. 
The Achæans were greatly pleaſed to ſee the city 
of Argos again in alliance with them, and reſtored to 
all their privileges: but Sparta being ſtill enſlaved, 
and a tyrant ſuffered in the midſt of Greece, allayed 
their Joy, and rendered it leſs perfect. 
With regard to the Ætolians, it may be affirmed, 
that the peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. 
From that ſhameful and inglorious treaty : (for ſq 
they called it) they exclaimed in all places againſt the 
Romans: They obſerved, that in the war againſt 
Philip, the Romans had nor laid down their arms, till 
after they had forced that prince to evacuate all the 
cities of Greece, That here, on the contrary, the 
uſurper was maintained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
Sparta; whilſt that the lawful king (meaning Ageſi- 
polis) who had ſerved under the proconſul, and fo 
many illuſtrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned 
to pals the remainder of their days in baniſhment. In 
a word, that the Romans had made themſelves the ty- 
rant's guards and protectors. The Ztolians, in theſe 
complaints, confined their views ſolely to the advan- 
tages of hberty : but in great affairs, men ſhould have 
an eye to all things, ſhould content themſelves with 
what they can execute with ſucceſs, and not attempt 
thouſand ſchemes at once. Such were the motives of 
Quintius, as he himſelf will ſhow hereafter. | 
Quintius returned from Argos to Elatea, from 
whence he had iet out to carry on the war with Sparta. 
He ſpent the whole winter in adminiſtering juſtice w 
the 
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the people, in reconciling cities and private families, 
in regulating the government, and eſtabliſhing order 
in all places; things which, properly ſpeak ing, are the 
real fruits of peace, the moſt glorious employment of a 
conqueror, and a certain proot of a war's being under- 
taken on juſt and reaſonable motives. The ambaſtadory 


of Nabis being arrived at Rome, demanded and ob- 
tained the ratification of the treaty, 
A. M. 


38 10. 


Ant. J. C. 
194 


In the beginning of the ſpring, Quintius went to 
Corinth, where he had convened a general aſſembly 
of the deputies of all the cities. There he repreſented 
to them, the joy and ardour with which the Romans 
had complied with the intreaties of the Greeks when 
they implored their ſuccour; and had made an al- 
liance with them, which he hoped neither ſide would 
have occaſion to repent, He gave an account, in few 
words, of the actions and enterpriſes of the Roman 
generals his predeceſſors; and mentioned his own with 
a modeſty of expreſſion that heightened their merit. 
He was heard with uniyerſal applauſe, except when he 
began tq ſpeak of Nabis; on which occaſion, the aſ- 
ſembly, by a modeſt murmur, diſcovered their grief 
and ſurpriſe, that the deliverer of Greece ſhquld have 
lefr, in ſo renowned, a city as Sparta, a tyrant, not 
only inſupportable to his own.country, but formidable 
to all the reſt of the cities, 

Quintius, who was not ighorant of the diſpaſition 
of people's minds with regard to him, thought proper 
to give an account of his conduct in few words. He 
confeſſed, that no accommodation ought to have been 
made with the tyrant, could this have been done with- 
out hazarding the entire deſtruction of Sparta, But, 
as there was reaſon to fear, that this conſiderable city 
would be involved in the ſame ruin with Nabis, he 
therefore had thought it more prudent to let the tyrant 
live, weak and abandoned as he was, than perhaps to 
run the hazard, ſhould they employ too violent reme- 
dies, of deſtroying the city, and that by the yery en- 
deavours employed to deliver it. wg 

| 2 
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Ne added to what he had ſaid of paſt tranſactions, 
that he was preparing to ſet out for Italy, and to ſend 
the whole army thither. That before ten days ſhould 
be at an end, they ſhould hear that the garriſons of 
Demetrias and Chalcis were evacuated, and that he 
would ſurrender to the Achæans the citadel of Corinth. 
That this would ſhow, whether the Romans or to- 
lians were moſt worthy of belief: whether the latter 
had the leaſt foundation for the report they ſpread uni- 
verſally, that nothing could be of more dangerous 
conſequence to a people, than to truſt the Romans 
with their liberties ; and that they only ſhifted the 
yoke, in accepting that republick for their maſter in- 
ſtead of the Macedonians, He concluded with ſay- 
ing, that it was well known the ZEtolians were not 
over prudent and diſcreet either in their words or 

actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to 
judge of their friends, not from words but actions; 
to be cautious whom they truſted, and againſt whom 
it was proper for them to guard. He exhorted them 
to uſe their liberty with moderation; that with this 
wiſe precaution, it was of the higheſt advantage to q 
particular perſons as well as to cities; but that with- 

out moderation, it became a burthen to others, and 
even pernicious to thoſe who abuſed it. That the 
chief men in cities, the different orders that compoſe | 
them, and the citizens themſelves in general, ſhould 
endeavour to preſerve a perfect harmony: That ſo 
Jong as they ſhould be united, neither kings nor ty- : 
rants would be able to diſtreſs them; that diſcord and 
{edition opened a door to dangers and evils of every | 
kind, becauſe the party which finds itſelf weakeſt ? 
within, ſeeks for ſupport without; and chooles rather j 
to call in a foreign power to its aid, than ſubmit to its 
fellow-citizens. He concluded his ſpeech with con- 
juring them, in the mildeſt and moſt gentle terms, to 
en and maintain, by their prudent conduct, the 
iberty which they owed to foreign arms; and to make 
the Romans ſenſible, that in reſtoring them to their 

freedom, 
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freedom, they had not afforded their protection and be- 
neficence to perſons unworthy of it. | 


This counſel was received as from a father to his 
children. Whilſt he ſpoke in this manner, the whole 


aſſembly wept for joy, and Quintius himſelf could not 


refrain from tears. A gentle murmur expreſſed the 
{ſentiments of all who were preſent. They gazed upon 
one another with admiration ; and every one exhorted 
his neighbour to receive, with gratitude and reſpect, 
the words of the Roman general, as ſo many oracles, 
and preſerve the remembrance of them in their hearts 
ior ever. 

After this, Quintius cauſing ſilence to be made; 
defired that they would enquire ſtrictly after ſuch Ro- 
man citizens as were in ſlavery in Greece, and ſend 
them to him in Theſſaly in two months; ; adding, that 
it would ill become them to leave thoſe in captivity to 
whom they were indebted for their freedom. All the 
people replied with the higheſt applauſes, and thanked 
Quintius in particular, for hinting to them ſo juſt and 
indiſpenſable a duty. The number of the ſlaves was 
very conſiderable. They were taken by Hannibal in 
the Punick war; but the Romans refuſing to redeem 
them, they had been ſold. It coſt only the Achæans 
an hundred talents, that is, an hundred thoufand 
crowns, to re-imburſe the maſters the price they had 
paid for the ſlaves, at the rate of about“ twelve 
pounds ten ſhillings an head ; conſequently. the num- 
ber here amounted to twelve hundred. The reader 
may form a judgement, in proportion, of all the reſt 
of Greece. Before the aſſembly broke up, the garri- 
ſon was ſeen marching down from the citadel, and 
afterwards out of the city. Quintius followed it ſoon 
after, and withdrew in the midſt of the acclamations 
of the people, who called him their ſaviour and de- 
liverer, and implored heaven to beſtow all poflible 
bleſſings upon him. 

He withdrew in the ſame manner the garriſons from 
Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in thoſe 

cities 
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cities with the like acclamations. From thence he 
went into Theſſaly, where he found all things in the 
utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. 1 Til 

At laſt he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival 
at Rome entered it in triumph. The ceremony laſted 
three days, during which he exhibited to the people 
(amidſt the other pomp) the precious ſpoils he had 
taken in the wars againſt Philip and Nabis. Deme- 
trius, ſon of the former, and Armenes, of the latter, 
were among the hoſtages, and graced the victor's tri- 
umph. But the nobleſt ornament of it was, the Ro- 
man citizens delivered from ſlavery, who followed the 
victor's car, with their heads ſhaved, as a mark of the 
liberty to which they had been reſtored. 


Ster. V. Univerſal preparations for the war between 
AnTiocyuus and the Romans. Mutual embaſſies 
and interviews on both ſides, which come to nothing. 
The Romans ſend troops againſt NaB is, who had in- 
fringed the trealy. PHILOPOEMEN gains another vic- 
tory over him. The Atolians implore the afſiſtance of 


Axriochus. NaBis is killed, ANTiOCHUsS goes af 
laſt to Greece, | 


(4) NTIOCHUS and the Romans were pre- A.M. 
paring for war. Ambaſſadors were arrived Ant. I. C. 
at Rome, in the name of all the Greeks, from a great 223. 
part of Aſia Minor, and from ſeveral kings. They 
were favourably received by the ſenate ; but as the af- 
fair of king Antiochus required a long examination, 
it was referred to Quintius and the commiſſioners who 
were returned from Aſia, The debates were carried | 
on with great warmth on both fides. The ambaſſa- 
dors of the king were ſurpriſed, as their ſovereign 
p had ſent them merely to conclude an alliance and 


£ friendſhip with the Komans, that the latter ſhould 

2 pretend to preſcribe laws to him as to a conquered 
mon arch; and nominate thoſe cities which he might 

1 keep, and ſuch as he was to abandon. Quintius, in 

L concert with his colleagues, after a great many 9 
| | 2 


(a) Liv. I. xxxiv. n. 35-62. 
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and replies, declared to the king's ambaſſadors, that 
the Romans; perſiſted in the reſolution they had taken 
to deliver the Grecian cities of Aſia, as they had done 
thoſe of Europe ; and ſhould ſee whether Antiochus 
would approve of that condition. They anſwered, 
that they covld not enter into any engagement that 
tended to leſſen the dominions of their ſovereign. On 
the morrow, all the reſt of the ambaſſadors were again 
introduced into the ſenate. Quintius reported what 
had been ſpoken and tranſacted in the conference; and 
intreated each of them in particular, to inform their 
reſpective cities, that the Romans were determined to 
defend their liberties againſt Antiochus, with the ſame 
ardout and courage as they had done againſt Philip. 
Antiochus's ambaſſadors conjured the ſenate, not to 
form any raſh reſotution in an affair of ſo much im 
portance ; to allow the king time to reflect on mat- 
ters; and to weigh and conſider things marurely on 
their ſide, befote they paſſed a decree, in which the 
publick tranquillity would be involved. They did 
not yer come to a deciſion, and deputed to the king 
Sulpitius, Villius, and Zlins; the ſame ambaſſadors 
who had already conferred with him at Lyſimachia. 

| Scarce were they gone, but ambaſſadors from Cara 
thage artived at Rome, and acquainted the 2 that 
Antiochus, at the inſtigation of Hannibal, was cer- 
tainly preparing to carry on the war againſt the Ro- 
mans. I have obſerved before; that Hannibal had fled 
for refuge to this prince, and was arrived at his court 
at the very inſtant the king was deliberating whether 
he ſhould embark in this war. The prefence and coun- 
ſels of ſuch a general, contributed: very much to deter- 
mine him to it. His opinion at that time (and he 
always perſiſted in it) was that he ought to carry his 
arms into Italy. That by this means the enemy's conn- 
try would furniſh them with troops and proviſions ; 
that otherwiſe, no prince nor people could be ſuperior 


to the Romans, and that Italy could never be con- 


quered but in Italy. He demanded but an hundred 
gallies, ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horfe. He 
declared: 


to ſo 
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declared, that with this fleet he would firſt go into A- 
frica, where he was perſuaded the Carthaginians would 
join him; but that, ſhould he not ſucceed in the latter, 
he would ſail directly for Italy, and there find effectual 
means to diſtreſs the Romans; that it was neceſſary 
that the king ſhould go over into Europe with the reſt 
of his forces, and halt in ſome part of Greece, and not 
go immediately into Italy, though he ſhould always 
{ſeem upon the point of doing it. | 
The king approving this project at firſt, Hannibal 
ſent a Tyrian, in whom he could confide, to Carthage, 
to ſound the citizens; for he did not care to venture 
letters, leſt” they ' ſhould be intercepted; not to men- 
tion that buſineſs is tranſacted much better by word 


31 


of mouth than by writing. But the Tyrian was diſco- 


vered, and eſcaped with great difficulty. The Car- 
thaginian ſenate ſent immediate advice of this to the 
Romans, who neg being engaged at rhe ſame 
time in a war with Antiochus and the Carthaginians, 

(b) No people, at this time, hated the Romans 
more than the Zrolians. Thoas, their general; was 
for ever incenſing them; repreſenting, in the moſt ag- 
oravating terms, the contempt the Romans had for them 
from their laſt victory, though chiefly owing to them. 
His remonſtrance had the intended effect; and Damocri- 
tus was ſent ambaſſador to Nabis, Nicander to Philip, 
and Dicæarchus, Thoas's brother, to Antiochus, charged 
with particular inſtructions in regard to each of thoſe 
princes. | up i 

The firſt repreſented to the tyrant of Sparta, that 
the Romans had entirely enervated his power, by dif- 
poſſeſſing him of his maritime towns, as they fur- 
niſhed him with gallies, ſoldiers, and failors:' That, 
confined within his own walls, he had the mortifica- 
tion to fee the Achæans reign over Peloponneſus: 
that he would never have ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity for recovering his ancient power, 3s that which 
then preſented itſelf: that the Romans had no army 
in Greece: that he might eaſily ſeiſe upon Gythium, 

Vol. VI. G which 
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which was ſituated very commodiouſly for him: and 
that the Romans would not think it worth while to ſend 
their legions again into Greece, to take a city of ſo little 
conſequence. | u 
Nicander employed ſtill ſtronger motives to rouſe 


Philip, who had been thrown down from a much ſu- 


perior height of greatneſs, and deprived of abundantly 
more than the tyrant. Beſides which, he enlarged on 
the ancient glory of the kings of Macedonia, and in 
what manner the whole world had been ſubdued by 
their arms: that the propoſal he made him would nor 
expoſe him to any danger: that he did not defire him 
to declare war, till Antiochus ſhould have paſſed into 
Greece with his army; and that if he (Philip) unaſſiſt- 
ed by Antiochus, had, with only his own forces, ſuſ- 


tained ſo long a war againſt the Romans and the Eto- 


lians united, how would it be poſſible for the Romans 
to reſiſt him, when he ſhould have concluded an 
alliance with Antiochus and the Etolians? He did not 
forget to mention Hannibal, the ſworn enemy to the 


Romans, of whoſe generals more had been defeated by 


him, than were living at that time. 


Dicæarchus employed other arguments with Antio- 


chus. He obſerved particularly, that in the war 
againſt Philip, the Romans had taken the ſpoils, but 
that the whole honour of the victory had been due to 
the Xrolians: That they alone had opened them an 
entrance into Greece, and had enabled them to over- 
come the enemy, by aiding them with their troops. 
He gave a long detail of the number of horſe and foot 
with which they would furniſh him; and the ſtrong 
towns and ſea-ports - poſſeſſed by them. He did not 
ſcruple to affirm, though without foundation, that Phi- 
lip and Nabis were determined to unite with him againſt 
the Romans. 

Theſe are the ſteps the ZEtolians took, to raiſe vp 
enemies againſt Rome on every ſide. However, the 
two kings did not comply with, them at that time; and 
did not take their reſolution till afterwards. 


5 With 
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With regard to Nabis, he ſent immediately to all 
the maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them 
to a rebellion. He bribed many of the principal citi- 
zens, and diſpatched thoſe who were inflexibly deter- 
mined to adhere to the party of the Romans; Quin- 


tius, at his leaving Greece, had ordered the Acheans 


to be very vigilant in defending the maritime cities; 
They immediately ſent deputies to the tyrant to put 
him in mind of the treaty he had concluded with the 


Romans; and to exhort him not to infringe a peace 


he had ſollicited ſo much. At the ſame time they 
ſent troops to Gythium, which the tyrant had already 
beſieged; and ambaſſadors to Rome, to inform the 
ſenate and people of what was doing. 

e) Antiochus did not yet declare himſelf openly, 
but took ſecret meaſures for promoting the great de- 
ſign he meditated. He thought it adviſeable to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by good alliances with his neigh- 
bours. In this view, he went to Raphia, a frontier 
city of Paleſtine towards Egypt. He there gave his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epipha- 
pes; and reſigned to that prince, as her dowry, the 
provinces of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, but upon con- 
dition as had been before ſtipulated; that he ſhould 
retain but half the revenues. 

At his return to Antioch, he gave another daugh- 
ter, Antiochis by name; in marriage to Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia, He would have been very glad to 
have beſtowed the third on Eumenes king of Perga- 
mus; but that prince refuſed her, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his three brothers, who believed that an alli- 


ance with ſo great a monarch would be a great ſupport 


to their houte. However, Eumenes ſoon convinced 
them, by the reaſons he gave, that he had examined 
that affair more deliberately than they. He repre- 
ſented, that ſhould he marry Antiochus's daughter, he 
would be under a neceflity of eſpouſing his intereſt 
againſt the Romans, with whom he plainly ſaw this 

G 2 monarch 


(c) Polyb. I. iii: p. 167. Liv. *xxv. n. 130. Appian. in 
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monarch would ſoon be at variance; that, ſhould th 
Romans get the better (as it was highly probable ay 


would) he ſhould be involved in the ſame ruin wit 


the vanquiſhed king, which would infallibly prove his 
deſtruction: that, on the other ſide, ſhould Antiochus 
have the advantage in the war, the only benefit that 
he (Eumenes) could reap by it, would be, that having 
the honour to be his ſon-in-law, he ſhould be one of 
the firſt. to become his ſlave. For they might be aſ- 
ſured, that ſhould Antiochus get the better of the 


Romans in this war, he would ſubject all Aſia, and 


oblige all princes to do him homage: that they ſhould 
have much better terms from the Romans ; and there- 
fore he was reſolved to continue attached to their in- 
tereſts. The event ſhowed that Eumenes was not 
miſtaken, 28 6 

After theſe marriages, Antiochus went with great 
diligence into Aſia Minor, and arrived at Epheſus in 
the depth of winter. He ſet out from thence again 
in the beginning of the ſpring to puniſh the Piſidians, 
who were inclined to revolt; 4 having ſent his 
ſon into Syria, for the ſecurity of the provinces in the 
Eaſt. It. | | 

I have. faid above, that the Romans had deputed 
Sulpitius, Zlius, and Villius; on an embaſſy to An- 
tiochus. They had been ordered to go firſt to the 
court of Eumenes, and accordingly they went to Per- 
gamus, the capital of his kingdom. That prince 
told them, that he deſired nothing ſo much as a war 
with Antiochus. In times of peace, the having ſo 
powerful a king in his neighbourhood gave him very 
juſt alarm. In caſe of a war, he did not doubt but 
Antiochus would experience the ſame fate as Philip, 
and thereby either be entirely ruined; or, ſhould the 
Romans grant him a peace, Eumenes aſſured himſelf 
that part of his ſpoils and fortreſſes would be given 
him, which would enable him to defend himſelf, with- 
out any foreign aid, againſt his attacks: that, after 
all, ſhould things take a different turn, he had rather 
run the worſt hazard, in concert with the Romans, 
than 
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than be expoſed, by breaking with them, to ſubmit 
either voluntarily, or through force, to Antiochus. 
Sulpitius being left ſick in Pergamus, Villius, who 
received advice that Antiochus was engaped in the war 
of Piſidia, went to Epheſus, where he found Hanni- 
bal. He had ſeveral conferences with him, in which 
he endeavoured, but in vain, to perſuade him, that 
he had no reaſon to be under any apprehenſions from 
the Romans. He had better ſucceſs in the deſign he 
propoſed in that conduct, which was by treating Han- 
nibal with great courteſy, and making him frequent 


viſits, to render him ſuſpected to the king; which 


accordingly happened, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 

Livy, on the authority of ſome hiſtorians, relates 
that Scipio was on this embaſly, and that it was at 
this time that Hannibal made him the celebrated an- 
{wer I have related“ elſewhere, when, ſpeaking of 
the moſt illuſtrious generals, he gave the firſt place to 
Alexander, the ſecond to Pyrrhus, and the third to 
himſelf. Some authors look upon this embaſly of 
Scipio as improbable, and the anſwer of Hannibal 
to be more ſo. 

Villius went from Epheſus to Apamea, whither An- 
tiochus repaired, after having ended the war againſt the 
Piſidians. In their interview, they ſpoke on much 
the-ſame topicks, as thoſe on which the king's ambaſ- 
ſadors had debated with Quintius in Rome. Their 
conferences broke off, on that prince's receiving ad- 
vice of the death of Antiochus his eldeft fon, He re- 
turned to Epheſus to lament his loſs. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe fine appearances of affliction, it was 
nerally believed that his ſhow of grief was merely po- 
litical ; and that he himſelf had ſacrificed him to his 


ambition. He was a young prince of the greateſt 


hopes, and had already given ſuch ſhining proofs of 
witdom, goodneſs, and other royal virtues, that he 
was the darling of all who knew him. It was pre- 
tended that the old king, growing jealous of him, 
had ſent him from Epheſus into Syria, under the pre- 
3 text 
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text of having an eye to the ſecurity of the provinces 
of the Eaſt; and that he had cauſed ſome eunuchs to 
poiſon him there, to rid himſelf of his tears. A king 
and at the ſame time a father, ought not to be ſuſpect- 
ed of ſq horrid a crime, without the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
evident proofs. 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a time 
of mourning and forrow, was returned to Pergamus, 
where he found Sulpitius perfectly recovered. The 
king ſent for them ſoon after. They had a conference 
with his miniſter, which ended in complaints on both 
ſides; after which they returned to Rome, without 
having concluded any thing. 

The inſtant they were gone, Antiochus held a great 
council on the preſent affairs; in which every one 
exclaimed againſt the Romans, knowing that to be 
the beſt method of making their court to the king. 
They aggravated the haughtineſs of their demands, 
and ſaid it was ſtrange, that they ſhould attempt to 
preſcribe laws to the greateſt monarch of Alia, as if 
they were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alex- 
ander of Acarnania, who had a great aſcendant over 
the king, as if the matter in deliberation were, not 
whether they ſhould make war, but how, and in what 
manner they ſhould carry it on; aſſured the king, that 
he would be infallibly victorious, in caſe he ſhould croſs 
into Europe, and ſettle in ſome part of Gicece: that 
the Aitohans, who were in the centre of it, would be 
the firſt to declare againſt the Romans; that at the 
two extremities of this country, Nabis, on one fide, 
to recover what he had Joſt, woyld raiſe all Pclopon- 
neſus againſt them; and that, on the other, Philip, 
who was ſtill more diſguſted, would not fail, at the 
firſt ſignal of war, to take up arms allo; that they had 
no time to loſe; and, that the deciſive point was, to 
ſeiſe upon the moſt advantageaus poſts, and to make 
ſure of allies. He added that Hannibal ought to be 
ſent immediately to Carthage, to perplex and employ 
the Romans. bir 
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Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had 


rendered ſuſpected to the king, was not ſummoned to 
this council. He had perceived on ſeveral other occa- 
ſions, that the king's friendſhip for him was very 
much cooled, and that he no longer repoſed the ſame 
confidence in him. However, he had a private con- 
ference with him, in which he unboſomed himſelf 
without the leaſt diſguiſe. Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had ſworn on the altars to be the 
eternal enemy of the Romans. It is this oath,” ſays 
he, it is this hatred, that prompted me to keep 
the ſword drawn during thirty-ſix years; it was 
the ſame animoſity that occaſioned my being ba- 
* niſhed from my country in a time of peace, and 
© forced me to ſeek an aſylum in your dominions. 
* If you defeat my hopes, guided by the ſame hatred, 
* which can never expire, but with my life, I will 
fly to every part of the world where there are ſol- 
* diers and arms, to raiſe up enemies againſt the 
Romans. I hate them, and am hated by them. 
As long as you ſhall geſolve to make war againſt 
* them; you. may conſider Hannibal as the firſt of 
your friends: But if there are any motives which 


* incline you to peace, take counſel of others, not 


* of me,” Antiochus, ſtruck with theſe words, 

ſeemed to reſtore him his confidence and friendſhip. 
The ambaſſadors being returned to Rome, it ap- 

peared evidently from their report, that a war with 


Antiochus was inevitable; but they did not think it 


(4) Liv. Il. xxxv. n. 2530. Flut. in. Puilop. p. 363, 360. £ 
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of the Achzan fleet“, and imagined that he ſhould 
be as ſucceſsful by ſea as he had been by land: bur 
he learned, to his coſt, not to depend ſo much upon 
his own judgement, and found how greatly uſeful ex- 
rience is on all occaſions; for Nabis, who had 
fitted out ſome veſſels with expedition, defeated Phi- 
lopœmen, and he narrowly eſcaped being taken pri- 
ſoner. This diſaſter however did not diſcourage him, 
but only made him more prudent and circumſpect for 
the future. Such is the uſe judicious men ought to 
make of their errours, which, by that means, are fre- 
quently more advantageous to them than the greateſt 
ſucceſſes. Nabis triumphed now, but Philopemen 
reſoived, if poſſible, to make his joy of ſhort dura- 
tion. Accordingly, a few days after, having ſurpriſed 
him when he leaſt expected him, he ſet fire to his 
camp, and made a great ſlaughter of his troops. In 
the mean time Gythium ſurrendered, which very much 
augmented the pride and haughtineſs of the tyrant. 
Philopœmen ſaw plainly that it was neceſſary to 
come to a battle, In this lay his chief talent, and no 
general equalled him in drawing up his army, m 
making choice of the poſts, in taking all advantages, 
and improving all the errours of an enemy. On this 
occaſion, fired by jealouſy, and animated with-revenge 
againſt Nabis, he employed all his ability in the art of 
war. The battle was tought not far from Sparta. 
In the firſt attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which 
formed his greateſt ſtrength, broke the Achæans, 
threw them into diſorder, and forced them to give 
way. It was by Philopœmen's order that they fled, to 
draw the enemy into ambuſcades he had laid for them. 
Accordingly they fell into them; and, whilſt they 
were ſhouting as victorious, thoſe who fled faced 
| about; 
* The great prince of Conde thought miral but would be proud of obey- 
and ſpoke much more wiſely. In a ing your orders. My orders ! in- 
conde ſation upon a ſea fight, the terrupted the prince; I ſhould not 
prince ſuid, he ſhould be very glad preſume even to give my advice; 
fo ſee one, purely for bis own infirue- but thould ſtand quietly on the 
tion. A ſea-officer, who was pre- deck, and obſerve all the motions 


ſent, replied, Sir, were your high- and operations of the battle, for 
neis in a ſea- fight, there is no ad- my own inſtruction, 
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about; and the Achæans charged them on a ſudden 
from their ambuſcades, and made a great ſlaughter, 
As the country was full of thickets, and very difficult 
for the cavalry to act in, from the rivulets and moraſſes 
with which it a bounded the general would not ſuffer 
his troops to abandon themſelves to their ardour, in 
purſuing the enemy; but cauſing a retreat to be 
ſounded, he encamped on that very ſpot, though long 
before it was dark. As he was fully perſuaded, that as 
ſoon as it ſhould be night, the enemy would return 
from their flight, and retire towards the city in ſmall 
parties, he poſted ambuſcades in all the paſſes round, 
on the rivulets and hills, who killed or took great 
numbers of them; ſo that Nabis hardly ſaved a fourth 
of his army. Philopœmen, having blocked him up 
in Sparta, ravaged Laconia for a month; and, after 
having conſiderably weakened the forces of the tyrant, 
he returned home, laden with ſpoils and glory, 

This victory did Philopœmen great honour, becauſe 
it was manifeſtly owing ſolely to his prudence and 
ability. A circumſtance is related of him, which is 
perhaps peculiar to him; and which young officers 
thould propoſe to themſelves as a model. Whenever 
he was upon a march, whether in times of peace or 
war, and came to any difficult paſs, he halted, and 
aſked himſelf (in cafe he were alone) or elſe enquired 
of thoſe who were with him, in what manner it would 
be neceſſary to act, in caſe the enemy ſhould come 
ſuddenly upon them; if he charged them in front, 
flank, or rear; if he came on in order of battle; or 
in leſs order, as when an army is on its march; what 
poſt would it be proper for him to take? In what 
places to diſpoſe his baggage, and how many troops 
would be neceſſary to guard it? Whether it would be 
convenient for him to march forward, or to return 
back the way he came? Where to pitch his camp ? 
Of what extent it ought to be? By what method he 
could beſt ſecure his forage, and provide water? 
What rout he ſhould take the next day, after he ſhould 
decamp, and in what order it were belt to march? 
He 
A. . 
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He had accuſtomed himſelf ſo early, and exerciſed him- 
ſelf ſo much in all theſe parts of the military know- 
ledge, that nothing was new to him; and never was 
diſconcerted by any unforeſeen accident, but refolved 
and acted immediately as if he had foreſeen every 
thing that happened. Theſe things form the great 
captain? But the only method to be ſuch, is to love 
one's profeſſion to think it an honour to improve it, 
to ſtudy it ſeriouſly, and to deſpiſe the common to- 

icks of diſcourſe of the indolent and inſignificant 
part of an army, who have neither elevation of mind, 
nor views of honour and glory. 

(e) During this expedition of the Achæans againſt 
Nabis, the Etolians had ſent ambaſſadors to Antio- 
chus, to exhort him to croſs into Greece. They not 
only promiſed to join him with all their forces, and 
to act in concert with him; but alſo aſſured him, that 
he might depend upon Philip king of Macedon, on 
Nabis king of Lacedæmonia, and on ſeveral other 
Greeian powers, who hated the Romans in their 
hearts, and would declare againſt them the moment 
of his arrival. Thoas, the firſt of the ambaſſadors, 
expatiated upon all theſe advantages in the ſtrongeſt 


and moſt pompous terms. H: obſerved to him, that 


the Romans, by drawing their army out of Greece, 
had left it in a defenceleſs condition: that this would 
be the fineſt opportunity for him to poſſeſs himſelf of 
it; that all the Greeks would receive him with open 
arms; and that the inſtant he came among them, he 
would be maſter of the country. This ſoothing de- 
ſcription of the ſtate of the Grecian affairs, made fo 
deep an impreſſion on him, that he could ſcarce give 
himſelf time to deliberate in what manner it would be 
moſt proper for him to act. 

The Romans, on the other ſide, who were not ig- 
norant of the meaſures taken by the Ætolians to diſen- 
gage their allies from their intereſt, and increaſe their 
enemies on all ſides, had ſent ambafladors into Greece, 
among whom was Quintius. At his arrival, he found 


all 


() Liv, I. xxxx. n. 31-24, 
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all the nations very well diſpoſed with regard to the 
Romans, except the Magneſians, who had been alie- 
nated from them, by the report which was ſpread of 
their intending to reſtore to Philip his ſon, who had 
been given them as an hoſtage; and to deliver up to 
that monarch the city of Demetrias, which belonged 
to the Magneſians. It was neceſſary to undeceive 
them, but in ſo dexterous a manner as not to diſguſt 
Philip, whom it was much more their intereſt to 
oblige. This Quintius effected with great addreſs. 
The author of theſe falſe reports was Eurylochus, at 
that time chief magiſtrate. As he let drop ſome harſh 
and injurious expreſſions againſt the Romans, which 
gave Quintius an opportunity of reproaching the Mag- 
neſians with their ingratitude; Zeno, one of the oldeſt 
among them, directing himſelf to Quintius 'and the 
reſt of the ambaſſadors, with tears conjured them not 
to impute to a whole people the rancour of one man, 
who (he ſaid) ought only to be anſwerable for it. 
That the Magneſians were obliged to Quintius and 
the Romans, not only for their liberty, but for what- 
ever elfe is moſt dear and valuable among men; that 
as for themſelves, they would ſooner part with their 
lives, than renounce the friendſhip of the Romans, 
and forget the obligations they owed to them. The 
whole aſſembly applauded this ſpeech, and Eurylo- 
chus, perceiving . plainly that there was no longer any 
ſafery for him 1n the city, took refuge amongſt the 
Etolians. 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned 
from Antiochus's court, from whence he had brought 
Menippus, whom the king had ſent as his ambaſſador 
to the Ætolians. Before the general aſſembly was 
convened, theſe two had endeavoured, in concert, to 


prepare and prepgſſeſs the people, by enlarging upon 
the king's de, e and land; his numerous bodies 
of horſe and foot; the elephants he had cauſed to be 
brought from India; and above all (which was the 
ſtrongeſt motive with regard to the populace) the - 
1 | FW | men 
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menſe treaſures Which the king would bring with him, 
ſufficient to buy even the Romans themſelves. 

Quintius had regular notice ſent him of whatever 
was ſaid or done in Ætolia. Though he looked upon 
all things as loſt on that ſide, yet, that he might have 
nothing to reproach himſelf with, and to lay the wrong 
ſtill more on the fide of the Etolians, he thought 
proper to depute to their aſſemblies ſome ambaſſadors 


from the canfederates, to put them in mind of their 


alliance with the Romans, and to be ready to reply 


freely to whatever Antiochus's ambaſſador might ad- 
vance..- He gave;ithis commiſſion to the Athenians; 


the dignity of their city, and their former alliance 
with the A*tolians, making them more pon to exe- 
cute it than any other people. 

Thoas opened the aſſembly, by acquainting it that 


an ambaſſador was arrived from Antiochus. Being in- 


troduced, he began with laying, that it would have 
been happy for the Greeks, as well as Aſiaticks, had 


Antiochus concerned himſelf ſooner in their affairs, 


and before Philip had been reduced; that then, every 
people would have preſerved their rights, and all had 
not been ſubjected to the Roman power. ** But ſtill,” 
ſays he, if you execute the deſigns you have formed, 
* Antiochus may, by the aſſiſtance of the gods and 
your aid, reſtore the affairs of Greece to their an- 
„ cient ſplendour, how deſperate ſoever their condition 

be may be. 79 
The Athenians, who were next admitted to audience, 
contented themſelves (without faying a word of the 
king) with putting the Etolians in mind of the 
alliance they had concluded with the Romans, and 
the ſervice Quintius had done to all Greece; conjuring 
them not to form any raſh refolution in an affair of 
ſo much importance as that in queſtion : That bold 
reſolutions, taken with heat and vivacity, might have 
a plcaſing proſpect at firſt; but that the difficulty of 
putting them in execution appeared afterwards, and 
that they. were very rarely ſucceſsful: That the Ro- 
man ambaſiadors, among whom was Quintius, were 
not 
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not far off: that as things were. il. undecided, it 
would ſhow more wiſdom to weigh and examine deli- 
berately, in peaceable interviews, their ſeveral claims 
and pretenſions, than to involve precipitately Europe 
and Aſia in a war, of which the conſequences: could 
not but be deplorable. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of hoveley; 
were entirely for Antiochus, and were even againſt 
admitting the Romans into the aſſembly ; ſo that the 
oldeſt and wiſeſt among them were forced to employ 
all their credit, before they could prevail to have them 
called in. Accordingly Quintius came thither; not 
ſo much from any hopes he entertained, of being able 
to make the leaſt impreſſion on the minds of the peo- 
ple, as to prove to all mankind, that the Ætolians 
were the ſole cauſe of the war which was going to 
break out; and that the Romans would be forced to 
engage in it 1 their wills, and merely through 
neceſſity. He began, by recalling to their memories 
the time in which the Etolians had concluded an al- 
liance with the Romans: He made a tranſient mention 
of the many things by which they had infrioged it; 
and after ſaying very little with regard to the cities 
which were the pretext of their quarrel, he only ob- 
ſerved, that if they imagined themſelves aggrieved, it: 
would appear much more reaſonable to make their re- 
monſtrances to the ſenate, who were always ready to 
hear their complaints: than out of mere wamonneſs 
to blow up a war between the Romans and Antiochus 
which would diſturb the peace of the univerſe, and 
infallibly terminate in the ruin of thoſe who © 24m 
moted it. 

The event proved che truth of his repreſentations, 
which however were diſregarded at that time. Thoas, 
and thoſe of his faction, were heard with great atten- 
tion; and obtained without delay, and even in pre- 
ſence of the Romans, that a decree ſhould be made, 
to invite Antiochus to come and deliver Greece, and 
be the arbiter of the differences between the Ætolians 
and Romans. Quintius _— a copy of this de- 

cree, 
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cree, Damocritus (then in office) was ſo inconſidèrate 


as to anſwer in the moſt inlolent tone, that he had 


buſineſs of much greater conſequence upon his hands 


at that time; but that he himſelf would ſoon curry 


this decree into Italy, and encamp on the banks of 


the Tyber: ſo violent and furious a ſpirit had ſeiſed 


all the Ztolians, and even their principal magiſtrates. 


Quintius and the reſt of the ambaſſadors returned to 


Corinth. | 

(f) The Etolian privy-council formed, in one day, 
three very aſtoniſhing reſolutions, to ſeiſe by a trea- 
cherous ſtratagem Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedæ- 
mon; and three of the principal citizens were charged 
with the execution of theſe expeditions. 


Diacles ſet out for Demetrias, where, being aſſiſted 


by Eurilochus's faction, who was in exile, but appeared 
then at the head of the forces which Diocles had 
brought, he made himſelf maſter of the city. 


But Thoas was not ſo ſucceſsful in Chalcis, which 
he imagined he ſhould be able to ſeiſe by the help of 


an exile: for the magiſtrates, who were ſtrongly at- 
tached to the Romans, ba ing received advice of the 


attempt that was meditating againſt their city, put it 


in a good poſture of defence, and enabled it to ſuſtain 
a vigorous ſiege. Thus Thoas, failing in his deſign, 
returned back in the utmoſt confuſion. 200 | 
The enterpriſe againſt Sparta- was much more deli- 
cate, and of greater importance. No acceſs could be 


had long ſollicited the aid of the Ætolians. Alexa- 
menes was therefore ordered to march a thouſand foot 
thither. To theſe were added thirty young men, the 


flower of the cavalry, who were ſtrictly enjoined by 


the magiſtrates to execute punctually their leader's or- 
ders, of what nature ſoever they may be. The ty- 
rant received Alexamenes with great joy. Both uſed 
to march out their troops every day and exerciſe. 
them in the plains on the fide of the Eurotas. One 
day, Alexamenes, having given the word to his 

| | troopers 


| Liv. l. xxx}, n. 34=— 39» 
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had to it, but under the maſk of friendſhip. Nabis 


— 
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troopers, he attacks Nabis, whom he had purpoſely 


drawn into a ſolitary place, and throws him from his 


horſe. Immediately all the troopers fall on, and co- 


ver him with wounds. Alexamenes, to loſe no time 
returns to the city to ſeiſe on Nabis's palace. Had he 
convened the aſſembly that inſtant, and made a ſpeech 
ſuitable to the occaſion, his buſineſs would have been 
done, and Sparta had declared for the ZEtolians : but 


he ſpent the remainder of the day, and the whole 
night in ſearching after the tyrant's treaſures; and his 
troops, by his example, began to plunder the city. 
The Spartans taking up arms, made a great ſlaughter 


of the ZEtolians diſperſed in queſt of booty, and march 


directly to the palace, where they kill Alexamenes, 
whom they found with little or no guard, and ſolely 


intent upon ſecuring his rich ſpoils. Such was the re- 


ſult of the enterpiſe againſt Sparta. 


(2) Philopœmen, general of the Achæans, no ſooner. 


heard of Nabis's death, but he marched a conſidarable 


body of troops towards Sparta, where he found all 
things in the utmoſt diſorder. He aſſembled the prin- 
cipal citizens, made a ſpeech to them, as Alexamenes 


ought to have done, and prevailed ſo far between ar- 
guments and compulſion, that he engaged that city to 
join in the Achæan league. | | 
This ſucceſs greatly increaſed the reputation of Phi- 
lopœmen with thoſe ſtates, his having brought over 
to the league a city of ſo great power and authority as 
Sparta, being juſtly eſteemed a ſervice of no ſmall} 
importance. By this means he allo gained the friend- 
ſhip and confidence of the worthieſt men in Lacedæ- 
monia, who hoped he: would prove their guarantee, 
and the defender of their hberty. For this reaſon, 
after the palace and furniture of Nabis had been told, 
they reſolved, by a publick decree, to make him a 
preſent of the monies ariſing from that ſale, amount; 
ing to an hundred and twenty * talents; and ſent him 
a deputation to deſire his acceptance of them, 


On 


(g) Plut. in Philop. p. 364, 365. 
An hundred and twenty thouſand crowns. 
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On this occaſion, ſays Plutarch, it was very evi- 


dent, that the virtue of this great perſonage was of the 
pureſt and moſt perfect kind. and that he not only 
appeared a good and virtuous man, but was really 
ſuch: not one of the Spartans would undertake the 
commiſſion of offering him that preſent. Struck with 
veneration and fear, they all excuſed themſelves; and 
therefore it was at laſt reſolved to ſend Timolaus, who 
had formerly been his gueſt. | 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the 
houſe of Philopœmen, who gave bim the kindeft re- 
ception. Here he had an opportunity of conſidering 


the ſeverity of his whole conduct, the greatnels of his 


ſentiments, the frugality of his life, and the regularity 
of his manners, that rendered him invincible and in- 


corruptible by money. Timolaus was fo aſtoniſhed at 


all he ſaw, that he did not dare ſo much as to mention 
to Philopœmen the preſent he was come to offer him 


ſo that, giving ſome other pretence to his journey, he 


returned as he came. Timolaus was ſent again, but 
was not more ſucceſsful than before. At laſt, going a 
third time, he ventured (but with great pain to him- 
ſelf) to acquaint Philopeemen with the good -will of 

the Spartans. KG 0 
Philopœmen heard him with great tranquillity; but 
the inſtant he had done ſpeaking, he went to Sparta; 
where, after expreſſing the higheſt gratitude to the 
Spartans, he adviſed them not to lay out their money 
in bribing and corrupting ſuch of their friends as were 
men of probity, becauſe they might always enjoy the 
benefit of their virtue and wiſdom without expence to 
them; but to keep their gold to purchaſe and corrupt 
the wicked, and thoſe who, in councils, perplexed 
and divided the city by their ſeditious alben in 
order that being paid for their ſilence, they might not 
occaſion ſo many diſtractions in the government. 
& For it is much more adviſeable,” added he, to 
« ſtop an enemy's mouth, than that of a friend.” 
Such was the diſintereſtedneſs of Philopœmen. Let 
the reader compare theſe great and noble — 
with 
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with the baſeneſs of thoſe groveling wretches, whoſe 
whole ſtudy 1s to heap up riches. 

() Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, 
and by the mighty promiſes he made that prince, by 
all he told him concerning the preſent ſtate of Greece, 
and eſpecially by the reſolutions which had been taken 
in the general aſſembly of the ZEtolians, he deter- 
mined him to ſet out immediately for that country, 
He went with ſuch precipitation, that he did not give 
himſelf time to concert the neceſſary meaſures for ſo 
important a war, nor carry with him a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops. He left behind him Lampſacus, Troas, 
and Smyrna, three powerful cities, which he ought 
to have reduced before he declared war ; but Antio- 
chus, without waiting for the troops that were march- 
ing to join him from Syria and the Eaſt, brought only 
ten thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. Theſe 
troops would hardly have ſufficed, had he been to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf only of a naked and defenceleſs country, 
without having ſo formidable an enemy as the Romans 
to oppoſe. 

He arrived firſt at Demetrias ; and from thence, 
after receiving the decree which had been ſent by the 
Etolians and their ambaſſador, he went to Lamia, 
where their aſſembly was held. He was received there 
with the, higheſt demonſtrations of joy. He began 
with apologizing for his being come with much fewer 
troops than they expected; inſinuating that his expe- 
dition was a proof of the zeal he had for their inte- 
reſt, ſince, ar the firſt ſignal they gave him, he was 
come, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
and without waiting till all things were ready; but 
that their expectations ſhould ſoon be anſwered : That 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon for navigation ſhould arrive, they 
ſhould ſee all Greece filled with arms, men, and horſes, 
and all the ſea-coaſts covered with gallies : That he 
would ſpare neither expence, application, nor danger, 
for the deliverance of Greece, and to acquire the 
AEtolians the firſt rank in it: That with his numerous 
Vol YI. H armies, 


(5) Liv. I. xxxv. n. 43-45. 
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armies, there would ariſe from Aſia munitions of every 
kind: that all he deſired of them was, only to pro- 
vide his troops with whatever might be neceſſary for 
Having ended his ſpeech he 


their preſent ſubſiſtence. 
withdrew. 


The moſt judicious in the aſſembly ſaw plainly 
that Antiochus, inſtead of a real and preſent ſuccour, 
as he had promiſed, gave them little more than hopes 
They could have wiſhed that they had 
only choſen him arbiter and mediator between them 


and promiſes. 


and the Romans, and not leader of the war. 


How- 


ained a majority, cauſed Antio- 

Thirty of their 

principal men were appointed for his council, when- 
ever he ſhould think proper to deliberate with them. 


ever, Thoas having 


chus to be nominated generaliſſimo. 


SecT. VI. 


Axriochus endeavours to bring over the 
Acheans to bis intereſt, but in vain, He poſſeſſes him- 
The Romans proclaim 
war againſt him, and ſend Manius Acitivs the con- 
Ax riochus makes an ill uſe of 
Hannw1BaL's counſel, He is defeated near Thermopyle. 


ſelf of Chalcis and all Eubea. 
ſul into Greece · 
The Atolians ſubmit to the Romans. 


A.M. (a) HE. firſt ſubje& on which the king and the 
Etolians deliberated was, with what enter- 

* priſe to begin firſt. It was thought adviſeable to 
make a ſecond attempt on Chalcis; and thereupon 
the troops ſet out for that city without Joſs of time. 
When they were near it, the king permitted the prin- 
al Ztolians to have a conference with ſuch citizens 
halcis, as were come out of it on their arrival. 
The Ztolians urged them in the ſtrongeſt terms to 
nclude an alliance with Antiochus, but without 
their treaty with the Romans. They de- 
this prince was come into Greece, not to 
make it the ſeat of war, but actually to deliver it, 
and not merely in words, as the Romans had done: 
That nothing could be of greater advantage to the ci- 
ties of Greece, than to live in amity with both, becauſe 


that 


(a) Liv. I. xxxv. n. 46-51» Appian in Syriac. p. 92, 93. 
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that the one would always defend, them againſt the 
other; and that by this means they would hold both 
in reſpe& : that they would do well to conſider, in 
caſe they ſhould not agree to the propoſal now made 
them, the great danger to which they would expoſe 
themſelves; as the aid they might expect from the 
Romans was at a great diſtance ; whereas the king was 
preſent, and at their gates, 

Miction, one of the principal citizens of Chalcis, 
replied; that he could not gueſs what people it was 
that Antiochus came to deliver, and for whole ſake he 
had left his kingdom, and was come into Greece: 
That he knew of no city garriſoned by Roman ſol- 
diers, nor that paid the leaſt tribute to the Romans, 
or complained of being oppreſſed by them. That as 
for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occaſion 
for a deliverer, as they were free; nor of a defender, 
as they enjoyed the ſweets of peace, under the pro- 
tection, and with the amity of the Romans: That 
they did not refuſe the amity either of the king or of 
the ZEtolians; but that, if they would ſhow them- 
ſelves friends, the firſt thing they were deſired to do 
was, to leave their iſland : That they were fully deter- 
mined, neither to admit them into their city, nor to 
make any alliance with them, but in concert with the 
Romans. | 

This anſwer was reported to the king; as he had 
- brought but few troops, and was not able to force the 
city, he relolved to return to Demetrias. So impru- 
dent and ill-concerted a firſt ſtep did him no honour, 
and was no, good omen with regard to the future. 

'L had recourle elſewhere, and endeavoured to 
— — the Achaans and Athamanians. The for- 
mer gave audience to the ambaſſadors of Antiochus 
and thoſe of the Ætolians at Egæ, where their al- 
ſembly was held, in preſence of Quintius the Roman 
general. 5 

Antiochus's ambaſſador ſpoke firſt. He “* was a 

A 2 5 2 


Is, ut plerique quos opes re- raſque inani ſonitu verborum com- 
gie alunt, vaniloquus, maria ter- pleverat. Liv. . 
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vain man (as thoſe generally are who live in the courts, 
and at the expence of princes ;) and fancying himſelf 
a great orator, he ſpoke with an abſolute and em- 

hatical tone of voice. He told them, that a vaſt 
body of cavalry was paſſing the Helleſpont into Eu- 
rope, conſiſting, partly of cuiraſſiers, and partly of 
bowmen, who, even when they were flying on horſe- 
back, turned about, and diſcharged their arrows with 
the ſureſt aim. To this cavalry, which, according to 
him, were alone ſuperior to the united forces of Eu- 
rope, he added a more numerous infantry ; the Dahæ, 
Elymæans, the Cadduſians, and 
many other terrible unknown nations. With regard 
to the fleet, he affirmed it would be ſo large, that no 
harbour of Greece could contain it; the right wing to 
be compoled of. Tyrians and Sidonians ; the leit of 
Aradians and the Sidetes of Pamphilia; nations, who 
were allowed univerſally to be the beſt and moſt expe- 
rienced mariners in the world: that it would be to no 
purpoſe to enumerate the immenſe ſums which An- 
tiochus was bringing with him; every one knowing, 
that the kingdoms of Aſia had always abounded in 
gold: That they were to judge, \in proportion, of the 


reſt of the military preparations: that in conſequence 


the Romans would not now have to do with a Philip 
or an Hannibal; the latter being only a citizen of 
Carthage, and the former confined within the narrow 
limits of Macedonia; but with a prince who was ſo— 
vereign of all Aſia and part of Europe: that never- 
theleſs, though he was come from the moſt remote 
parts of the Eaſt, purely to reſtore the liberty of 
Greece, he did not require any article from the Achæ- 
ans, that ſhould interfere with the fidelity they might 
imagine they owed the Romans, their firſt friends and 
allies: that he did not deſire them to unite their 
arms with his againſt the people in queſtion, but only 
to ſtand neuter, and not declare for either party. 
Archidamus, the ÆEtolian ambaſſador, ſpoke to the 
ſame effect; adding, that the ſafeſt and wiſeſt courſe 
the Achæans could take, would be, to remain ſpecta- 


tors 
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tors of the war, and to wait in peace for the event, 
without ſharing in it, or 3 any hazard. Then 


growing warmer as he went on, he threw out invec- 
tives and reproaches againſt the Romans in general, 
and againſt Quintius in particular. He called them 
an ungrateful people, who had forgot that they owed 
to the bravery of the /Etolians, not only the victory 
they had gained over Philip, but their general's life, 
and the ſafety of their army. For what, continued 
he, did Quintius do in this battle, worthy a great cap- 
tain? He declared, that he himſelf had obſerved him 
during the engagement wholly employed in conſult- 
ing the auſpices, in ſacrificing victims, and offerin 
up vows, like an augur or a prieſt, whilſt himſelf was 
expoling his perſon and life to the enemy's darts, for 
his defence and preſervation. 

To this Quintius anſwered, that it was plain which 
party Archidamus had ſtudied to pleaſe by this ſpeech; 
that knowing the Achæans were perfectly acquainted 
with the diſpoſition and character of the ZEtolians, 
whoſe courage conſiſted ſolely in words, not in actions, 
he had not endeavoured to gain their eſteem; but had 
ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the king's ambaſſa- 
dors, and, by. their means, with the king del : 
that if the world had not known till now, what it was 
that formed the alliance between Antiochus and the 
Ætolians, the ſpeeches made by the ambaſſadors ſhow- 
ed it viſibly enough: that on both ſides, nothing but 
boaſting and fallehood had been employed. That 
vaunting of troops they had nor, they ſeduced and 
blew up the vanity of each other by falſe promiſes and 
vain hopes; the Ætolians aſſerting boldly on one fide 
(as you have juſt now heard) that they had defeated 
Philip, and preſerved the Romans; and that all the 
cities of Greece were ready to declare for Ætolia; and 
the king, on the other fide, affirming, that he was go- 
ing to bring into the field innumerable bodies of horſe 
and foot, and to cover the ſea with his fleets. © This,” 
ſays he, puts me in mind of an entertainment given 
eme in Chalcis, by a friend of mine, a very worthy 

3 « man, 
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« man, who treats his gueſts in the beſt manner, 
% Surpriſed at the prodigious quantity and variety of 
« diſhes that were ſerved up, we aſked him how it 
« was poſſible for him, in the month of June, to get 
te together ſo great a quantity of game. My friend, 
« who was not vain-glorious like thele people, only 


e fell a laughing, and owned ſincerely, that what we 


©« took for veniſon, was nothing but ſwine's fleſh, 
„ ſeaſoned ſeveral ways, and cooked up with different 
e ſauces. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the king's 
© troops which have been highly extolled, and 
© whoſe number has been vainly multiplied in mighty 
& names. For theſe Dabæ, Medes, Cadduſians, and 
« Elymzans, are all but one nation, and a nation of 
« ſlaves rather than ſoldiers. Why may not I, Achæ- 
ans, repreſent to you all the motions and expedi- 
tions of this great king, who one moment hurries to 
the aſſembly of the Ætolians, there to beg for pro- 
« viſions and money; and the next goes in perion to 
the very gates of Chalcis, from which he is obliged 
ce to retire with ignominy. Antiochus has very inju- 
* diciouſly given credit to the Atoliansz and they, 
ce with as little judgment, have believed Antiochus. 
* This ought to teach you, not to ſuffer yourſelves to 
85 be impoſed. upon, but to rely upon the faith of the 
© Romans, which you have ſo often experienced. I 
“ am ſurpriſed they can venture to tell you, that it 
« will be ſafeſt for you to ſtand neuter, and to remain 
* only ſpectators of the war. That would, indeed, 
« be a ſure method; I mean, to become the prey of 
the victor,” 

The Achæans were neither long, nor divided in 
their deliberations, and the reſult was, that they ſhould 
declare war againſt Antiochus and the ZEtolians. Im- 
mediately, at the requeſt of Quintius, rhey ſent five 


hundred men to the aid of Chalcis, and the like num- 


ber to Athens. 
Antiochus received no greater ſatisfaction from the 
Bceotians, who wniwered, that they would conſider on 
* what 
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what was to be done, when that prince ſhould come 
into Bœotia. | 

In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, 
and advanced to Chalcis with a much greater body of 
troops than before. And now the faction againſt the 
Romans prevailed, and the city opened its gates to 
him. The reſt of the cities ſoon following their ex- 
ample, he made himſelf maſter of all Eubœa. He 
fancied he had made a great acquiſition, in having re- 
duced ſo conſiderable an iſland in his firſt campaign. 
But can that be called a conqueſt, where there are no 
enemies to make oppoſition ? \ 

(5) But terrible ones were making preparations A. M. 
againſt that prince. The Romans, after conſulting the ogy of 
will of the gods by omens and auſpices, proclaimed 191. 
war againſt Antiochus and his adherents. Proceſſions 
were appointed during two days, to implore the aid 
and protection of the gods. They made a vow to 
ſolemnize the great -games for ten days, in caſe they 
ſhould be ſucceſsful in the war, and to make offerings 
in all the temples of the gods. What a reproach 
would ſo religious, though blind a paganiſm, reflect 
on Chriſtian generals, who ſhould be aſhamed of piety 
and religion! 

At the ſame time they omitted no human means to 
their ſucceſs. The ſenators and inferior magiſtrates 
were forbidden to remove to any diſtance from Rome, 
from which they could not return the ſame day; and 
Hve ſenators were not allowed to be abſent from it at 
the ſame time. The love of their country took place 
of every thing. Acilius the conſul, to whom Greece 
had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to rendezvous at 
Brunduſium.on the fifteenth of May; and ſet out from 
Rome himſelf ſome days before. 

About the ſame time, ambaſſadors from Ptolemy, 
Philip, the Carthaginians, and Maſiniſſa, arrived 
there, to offer the Romans money, corn, men, and 
ſhips. The ſenate faid, that the people of Rome 
thanked them, but would accept of nothing except 

H 4 the 
(5) Liv. I. xvi. n. 115. Appian, in Syriac, p. 9396» 
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the corn, and that upon condition of paying for it. 


They only deſired Philip to aſſiſt the conſul 
In the mean time Antiochus, after having ſollicited 
many cities, either by his envoys or in perſon, to en- 


ter into an alliance with him, went to Demetrias, and 


there held a council of war with the chief commanders 


of his army, on the operations of the campaign that 
was going to open. Hannibal, who was now reſtored 


to favour, was preſent at it, 0 his opinion was firſt 


aſked. He began, by inſiſting on the neceſſity there 


was to uſe the utmoſt endeavours to engage Philip in 
Antiochus's intereſt; which, he ſaid, was ſo impor- 
tant a ſtep, that if he ſucceeded, they might aſſure 
themſelyes of the ſucceſs of the war. And indeed,” 
_ he, as Philip ſuſtained ſo long the whole weight 

* of the Roman power, what may not be expected 
„ from a war, in which the two greateſt kings of 
* Europe and Aſia will unite their forces; eſpecially, 
„ as the Romans will have thoſe againſt them in it, 
„ who gave them the ſuperiority before; I mean the 
« Ztolians and Athamanians, to whom only, as is 
c well known, they were indebted for victory? Now, 
* who can doubt but Philip may eaſily be brought 
6 over from the Roman intereſt, if what Thoas fo 
< often repeated to the king, in order to induce him to 
<* croſs into Greece, be true, that this prince, highly 
*< incenſed to fee himſelf reduced to a ſhameful ſer- 
* vitude under the name of peace, waited only an 


opportunity to declare himſelf? And could he ever 


hope one more favourable than that which now of- 
fers elf?” If Philip ſhould refuſe to join An- 
tiochus, Hannibal adviſed him to ſend his fon Seleucus 


at the head of the army he had in I hrace, to lay waſte 


the frontiers of Macedonia, and by that means to render 
Philip incapable of aſſiſting the Romans. 
He inſiſted on a ſtill more important point, and 


aſſerted, as he had always done, that it would be im- 
Poſſible to reduce the Romans, except in Italy; 


which had been his reaſon tor always adviſing Antio- 
chus to begin the war there. That ſince another 
. courſe 
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courſe had been taken, and the king was at that time 
in Greece; it was his opinion, in the preſent ſtate of 


tog 


affairs, that the king ought to ſend immediately for 


all his troops out of Aſia; and not rely on the Æto- 
lians, or his other allies of Greece, who poſſibly 
might fail him on a ſudden. That the inſtant thoſe 
forces ſhould arrive, it was proper to march towards 
thoſe coaſts of Greece, oppoſite to Italy, and order 
his fleet to ſet ſail thither alſo. That he ſhould em- 
ploy half of it to alarm and ravage the coaſts of 
Italy; and keep the other half in ſome neighbouring 
harbour, in order to ſeem upon the point of croſſing 
into Italy; and actually to do ſo, in caſe a favqurable 
opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf. By this means, ſaid 
he, the Romans will be kept at home, from the ne- 
ceſſity of defending their own coaſts; and, at the ſame 
time, it will be the beſt method for carrying the war 
into Italy, the only place (in his opinion) where the 
Romans could be conquered. © Theſe (concluded 
* Hannibal) are my thoughts; and if I am not fo well 
« qualified for preſiding in another war, I ought at 
« leaſt to have learned, by my good and ill ſucceſſes, how 
to act in the field againſt the Romans. My zeal and 
“ fidelity may be depended upon. As to the reſt, I 
e beſeech the gods to proſper all your undertakings, 
„ whatſoever they may be.“ | 

The council could not then but approve of what 
Hannibal had ſaid, ' and indeed it was the only good 
advice that could be given Antiochus in the preſent 
poſture of his affairs. However, he complied only 
with the article which related to the troops of Aſia; 
he immediately ſending orders to Polyxenides, his ad- 
miral, to bring them over into Greece, With regard 
to all the reſt of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers and 
flatterers diverted him from putting it in execution, 
by aſſuring him, that he could not fail of being victo- 
rious. They obſerved further, that ſhould he follow 
Hannibal's plan, all the honour would be aſcribed a 
Hannibal, becauſe he had formed it; that the king 
ought to have all the glory of the war, and for — 
realon 
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reaſon it was neceſſary for him to draw up another 
plan, without regarding that of the Carthaginian. In 
this manner are the beſt counſels loſt, and the moſt 
powerful empires ruined. | 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to 
his own, takes ſeveral cities of Theſſaly; he is how- 
ever obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Lariſſa, Bebius the 


Roman pretor having ſent it a ſpeedy aid, after which 


he retired to Demetrias. | 


From thence he went to Chalcis, - where he fel 
diſtractedly in love with the man's daughter at whole 
houſe he lodged. Though he was upwards of fifty, 


he was ſo paſſionately fond of that girl, who was not 


twenty, that he reſolved to marry her. Forgetting 
the two enterpriſes he had formed, the war againſt 
the Romans, and the deliverance of Greece, he ſpent 
the reſt of the winter in feaſts and diverſions, on the 
occaſion of his nuptials. This taſte for pleaſure ſoon 
communicated itſelf from the king to the whole court, 
and occaſioned an univerlal neglect of military diſci- 

line. | | 

He did not wake out of the lethargy into which 
this effeminate life had thrown him; till news -was 
brought, that Acilius the conſul was advancing to- 
wards him in Theflaly with the utmoſt diligence, 
Immediately the king ſet out; and finding at the place 
appointed for the rendezvous but a very ſmall number 
of the confederate troops, whoſe officers told him, that 
it was impoſſible for them, though they had uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to bring more forces into the field; 
the king then found, but too late, how much he had 
been impoſed upon by the great promiſes of Thoas; 
and the truth of Hannibal's words, that it would not 
be ſafe for him to rely on the troops of ſuch allies. 
All he could do at that time was, to ſeiſe the paſs of 
Thermopylæ, and to ſend to the ZXtolians for a re- in- 
forcement. Either the inclemency of the weather, 


or contrary winds, had prevented the arrival of the 

Aſiatick forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, 

and the king had only- thoſe troops he had * 
l 


4 
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the year before, which ſcarce exceeded ten thouſand 
men. 

(c) Antiochus imagined he had provided ſufficiently 
for his ſecurity againſt the Romans, who were ad- 
vancing againſt him, by having ſeiſed the paſs of 
Thermopylæ, and ſtrengthening the natural fortifica- 
tions with intrenchments and walls. The conſul came 
forward, determined to attack him. Moſt of his of- 
ficers and ſoldiers had been employed in the war 
againſt Philip. Theſe he animated, by putting them 
in mind of the famous victory they had gained over 
that king, who was a much braver prince, and in- 
finitely more practiſed in military affairs than Antio- 
chus z who being newly married, and enervated by 
pleaſures and voluptuouſneſs, vainly fancied that war 


was to be carried on in the fame manner as nuptials are 


ſolemniſed. Acilius had diſpatched Cato his lieute- 
nant, with a large detachment in queſt of ſome by- 
path that led to the hill above the enemy. Cato, after 
inexpreſſible fatigues, went over the mountains through 
the ſame path where Xerxes, and Brennus afterwards, 
opened themſelves a paſſage ; when falling ſuddenly 
on ſome ſoldiers, whom he met there, he ſoon put 
them to flight, Immediately he orders the trumpets 
to ſound, and advances at the head of his detachment 
ſword 'in hand, and with great ſhouts, A body of 
fix hundred Ætolians, who guarded ſome of the emi- 
nences, ſeeing him come down the mountains, take 
to their heels, and retire towards their army, where 
they ſpread univerſal terrour. At the ſame inſtant the 
conſul attacks Antiochus's intrenchments with all his 
troops, and forces them. The king, having his teeth 
ſhattered by a ſtone, was in ſuch exceſſive pain, that 
he was forced to leave- the field. After his retreat, 
no part of his army dared to ſtand their ground, or 
wait the coming up of the Romans. They were now 
univerſally routed in a place, where there was almoſt 
no outlets to eſcape through; for on one fide they 

| were 


(c) Liv. I. xxxv. n, 3621, Plut. in Caton. p. 343, 344+ Appian. 
n Syr. P» 96—98. 
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were ſtopped by deep fens, and on the other by craggy 
rocks; ſo that there was no getting off either on 
the right or left. The. ſoldiers, however, crowding 
and puſhing forward, to avoid: the enemy's ſwords, 
threw one another into the moraſſes and down the 
precipices, in which manner a great number of them 
periſhed. 

After the battle was over, the conſul embraced 
Cato a long time in his arms, who was ſtill hot and 
out of breath; and cried out aloud, in the tranſports 
of his joy, that neither himſelf nor the Romans could 
ever reward his ſervices as they deſerved. Cato, who 
was now lieutenant-general under Acilius, had been 
conſul, and had commanded the armies in Spain : but 
he did not think that the accepting of a ſubaltern em- 
ployment for the ſervice of his country, was any diſ- 
grace to him; and this was a frequent practice among 
the Romans. In the mean time the victorious army 
continued the purſuit, and cut to pieces all Antiochus's 
forces, five hundred excepted, with whom he eſcaped 
to Chalcis. 

Acilius- ſent Cato to Rome, with the news of this 
victory, and related in his letters, how greatly his 
lieutenant had contributed to it. It is noble, in a ge- 
neral, to do juſtice in this manner to virtue, and not 
to harbour any thing ſo mean as jealouſy of another's 
merit. The arrival of Cato at Rome, filled the citi- 
zens with a joy ſo much the greater, as they had very 
much doubted the ſucceſs of the war againſt ſo power- 
ful and renowned a prince. Orders were thereupon 
given for publick prayers and ſacrifices to be offered 
up to the gods, by way of thankſgiving, for three days 
together, | | 

The reader has doubtleſs often admired, to ſee the 
heathens ſo very careful in beginning and ending all 
their wars with ſolemn acts of religion; endeavouring, 
in the firſt place, by vows and ſacrifices to acquire 


the favour of thoſe whom they honoured as gods; and 


afterwards returning them publick and ſolemn thanks 
for the ſucceſs of their arms. This was a double teſti- 
| mony 
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mony they paid to an important and capital truth, the 
tradition of which (of the fame antiquity with the 
world) has been preſerved by all nations; that there 
is a ſupreme being and a providence, which preſides 
over all human events. This laudable cuſtom is ob- 
ſerved regularly among us; and it is only among 
Chriſtians, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, that it may be called 
a religious cuſtom. I only wiſh that one practice were 
added to it, which certainly correſponds with the inten- 
tion of ſuperiors as well eccleſiaſtical as political; I 
mean, that prayers were offered up at the ſame time 
for thoſe brave officers and ſoldiers, who have ſhed their 
blood in the defence of their country. | 

The victory gained over Antiochus was followed by 
the ſurrender of all the cities and fortreſſes which that 

rince had taken, and eſpecially of Chalcis and of all 
Trains The * conſul, after his victory, diſcovered 
ſuch a moderation in every thing, as reflected greater 
honour on him than the victory itſelf. 

(d) Though the Ætolians, by their injurious and in- 
ſolent conduct, had rendered themſelves unworthy of 
the leaſt regard, Acilius however endeavoured to bring 
them over by gentle methods. He repreſented, that 
experience ought to teach them, how little they could 
depend on Antiochus : that it was not too late for 
them to have recourſe to the clemency of the Ro- 
mans: that to give an unexceptionable proof of the 
ſincerity of their repentance, they ſhould ſurrender to 
him Heraclea, their capital city. Theſe remonſtran- 
ces being all to no purpoſe, he ſaw plainly that he 
ſhould be obliged to employ force, and accordingly he 
beſieged that place with all his troops. Heraclea was 
a very ſtrong city, of great extent, and able to make 
a long and vigorous defence. The conſul having em- 
ployed the baliſtæ, catapultz, and all the other ma- 
chines of war, attacked the city in four places at the 
ſame time. 
inexpreſſible courage, or rather fury. They immedi- 


ately 
(4) Liv. I. xxxvi. n. 22—26. N 


* Multo modeſtia poſt victoriam, quam ipſa victoria, laudabilior. 
iv. 


The beſieged defended themſelves with 
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ately. repaired ſuch parts of the wall as were heat down]; 
In their frequent ſallies, they charged with a violence 
it was ſcarce poſſible to ſupport, for they fought in the 
higheſt deſpair. They burned in an inſtant the greateſt 
part of the machines employed againſt them. The 
attack was continued in this manner for four-and- 
twenty days, without the leaſt intermiſſion either day 
or night. 

It was plain, that as the garriſon did not conſiſt of 
near ſo many forces as the Roman army, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be greatly weakened by ſuch violent and un- 
interrupted affaults. And now the conſul formed a 
new plan, He diſcontined the attack at twelve every 
night, and did not renew it till about nine the next 


morning. The Ætolians, not doubting but this pro- 


ceeded from the over-tatigue of the beſiegers, and per- 
ſuaded that they were as much exhauſted as them- 
ſelves, they took advantage of the repoſe allowed 
them, and retired at the ſame time with the Romans. 
They continued this practice for ſome time: But the 
conſul having drawn off his troops at midaight as 
uſual, at three that morning he aſſaulted the city in 
three places only ; placing, at a fourth, a body: of 
troops, who were commanded not to move, till a ſig- 
nal ſhould be given. Such Ætolians as were aſleep, 
being very drowſy and heavy from fatigue, were waked 
with the utmoſt difficulty; and thoſe who roſe from 
their ſlumbers, ran up and down at random wherever 
the noiſe called them. At day-break, the ſignal be- 
ing given by the conſul, the aſſault was made in that 


part of the city which had not yet been attacked; and 


from whence the beſieged, on that account, had drawn 
off their people. The city was taken in an inſtant, 
and the Etolians fled with the utmoſt precipitation 
into the citadel. The general ſuffered the city to be 
plundered, not ſo much from a ſpirit of hatred and 
revenge, as to reward the ſoldiers, who, till now, had 
not been allowed to plunder any of the cities they had 
taken, As the citadel was in want of proviſions, it 
could not hold out long; and accordingly, at the firſi 
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aſſault, the garriſon ſurrendered. Among the pri- 
ſoners was Damocritus, a perſon of the greateſt diſtinc- 
tion among the Ætolians, who in the beginning of the 
war had anſwered Quintius, That be would bring him 
the decree to Italy, by which he had juft before called in 
Antiochus. 

At the ſame time Philip was beſieging“ Lamia, 
which was but ſeven miles from Heraclea. It did not 
hold out long after the latter was taken, 

Some days before this, the Ætolians had deputed 
ambaſſadors, with Thoas at their head, to Antiochus. 
The king promiſed them a ſpeedy ſuccour; gave them 
immediately a conſiderable ſum of money, and kept 
Thoas, who ſtaid very willingly with him, to haſten 
the execution of his promiſes. 

(e) The Etolians, who were exceedingly diſcou- 
raged by the taking of Heraclea, conſidered how they 
might beſt put an end to a war, which had already 
been attended with very unhappy effects, and might 
have much worſe. But the populace not approving 
the conditions of peace which were preſcribed, the ne- 
gociation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the conſul laid ſiege to Nau- 
pactus, in which the Etolians had ſhut themſelves up 
with all their forces. The fiege had already been 
carried on two months, when Quintius, who during 
this time had been employed in Greece, in other mat- 
ters, came thither and joined the conſul. The de- 
ſtruction of that city would involve almoſt the whole 
people in the ſame fate. The uſage which Quintius 
had met with from the ZEtolians, had given him the 
greateſt reaſon to be diſſatisfied with them. How- 
ever, he was moved to compaſſion, when he ſaw them 
on the brink of deſtruction; and therefore he advanced 
lo near the walls, as to be known by the beſieged. 
The city was reduced to the laſt extremities. A ru- 
mour being ſpread that Quintius was approaching, 
immediately the citizens ran from all quarters to the 

| | walls. 


(e) Liv. I. xxxvi. n. 27, os: 
®* Both Lamia and Heraclea were in Phthictis, 
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walls. Thoſe unfortunate people ſtretching forth their 


hands towards Quintius, and calling him by his name, 
all burſt into tears, and implored his aſſiſtance with the 
moſt mournful cries. 
condition even to ſhedding of tears, expreſſed by his 
geſture that he could do nothing for them, and re- 
turned to the conſul. In their converſation he repre- 
ſented, that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was but 
loſt time to continue the ſiege of thoſe two cities, and 
that the year of his command was near expiring. A- 
cilius agreed with him; but being aſhamed to raiſe the 
ſiege, he left Quintius at liberty to act as he pleaſed, 


The latter advancing near the walls a ſecond time, the 


mournful cries were again heard, and the citizens be- 
ſought him to take compaſſion of them. Quintius, 
by a ſign with his hand, bid them ſend deputies to 
him; when immediately Pheneas and the principal 
citizens came out, and threw themſelves at his feet. 
Seeing them in that humble poſture : © Your. cala- 
e mity,” ſays he, baniſhes from my mind all thoughts 
<« of reſentment and revenge. You now find that all 
things have happened as I foretold you they would; 
<« and you have not the conſolation of being able to 
<« ſay, that none of theſe misfortunes were owing to 
“ yourſelves. But deſtined, as I am, by $a: 2511 
<« to preſerve Greece, your ingratitude ſhall not can- 
Depute therefore 
<« ſome perſons to the conſul, and beg a truce for as 
% much time as may ſuffice for a ambaſſadors 
* to Rome, in order to make your ſubmiſſions to the 
<« ſenate. I will be your mediator and advocate with 
ce the conſul,” They followed Quintius's advice in 
every thing. The conſul granted them a truce, 
broke up the ſiege, and marched back his army to 
Phocis. 

King Philip ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to congra- 
tulate the Romans on the happy ſucceſs of this cam- 
paign, and to offer preſents and ſacrifices to the gods 
in the Capitol. They were received there with the 
higheſt marks of diſtinction; and the Romans gave 


up 


Quintius, moved with their 
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up to them Demetrius, the ſon of Philip, who had 
been an hoſtage in their city. Thus ended the war 


which the Romans carried on againſt Antiochus in = 
Greece. | | 


Sect, VII. PorLyxtn1Des, admiral of Axriochus's n 
fleet, is defeated by Livius. L. Scipio, the new : 
conſul, is appointed to carry on the war againſt AN- | 
TIOCHUS, Scirio AFRICANUS, his brother, ſerves 
under him. The Rbodians defeat HANNIBAL in a ſea- 
fight. The conſul marches againſt Ax riochus, and 
croſſes into Afia. He gains a fignal victory over bim 
near Magneſia. The king obtains a peace; and gives 
up, by a treaty, all Alia on this fide mount Taurus. 
Diſpute betwen KEuUMENES and the Rhodians, in pre- 
ſence of the Roman ſenate, relating to the Grecian cities 


of Aſia. 
7) NF HILST the affairs J have juſt related paſſed 4 M- 
W in Greece, Antiochus lived eaſy and un- Ant. J. c. 
diſturbed in Epheſus; relying on the aſſurances of 19. 
his flatterers and courtiers, that he had no reaſon to 
be under any apprehenſions from the Romans, who 
(they declared) did not intend to croſs into Aſia. Han- 
nibal was the only perſon capable of rouſing him from 
this lethargy. He told the king plainly, that inſtead 
of entertaining vain hopes, and ſuffering himſelf to be 
julled aſleep by irrational and improbable diſcourſe, 
he might be aſſured, that he would toon be forced to 
light the Romans both by ſea and land, in Aſia, and 
for Aſia; that he muſt reſolve, either to renounce 
the empire of ir, or to defend it ſword in hand, againſt 
enemies who aſpired at no leſs than the conqueſt of 
the whole world. 
The king then became ſenſible of the great danger 
he was in, and immediately ſent orders to haſten the 
march of the eaſtern troops which were not yet ar- 
rived. He alſo fitted out a fleet, embarked and ſailed 
to the Cherſoneſus. He there fortified Lyſimachia, 
Seſtus, Abydos, and other cities in that neighbour- 
Vol. VI. I hood, 


Liv. I. xxxvi. n. 4145, Appian. in Syriac. p. 99. 100, 
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hood to prevent the Romans from croſſing into Aſia 
by the Helleſpont ; and this being done, he returned 
to Epheſus. N » 

Here it was reſolved, in a great council, to venture 
a naval engagement. N e er admiral of the 
fleet, was ordered to go in ſearch of C. Livius, who 
commanded that of the Romans, which was juſt be- 
fore arrived in the Ægean ſea, and to attack it. They 
met near mount Corychus in Ionia, The battle was 
fought with great bravery on both fides ; but at laſt 
Polyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly. Ten of his 
ſhips were ſunk, thirteen taken, and he eſcaped with 
the reſt to Epheſus, The Romans failed into the har- 
bour of Canna, in tolia, drew their ſhips aſhore, 
and fortified, with a good intrenchment and ram- 
part, the place where they laid them up for the whole 
winter, 

(g) Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in 
Magneſia, aſſembling his land-forces. News being 
brought that his fleet was defeated, he marched to- 
wards the coaſt, and reſolved to equip another fo pow- 
erful, as might be able to preſerve the empire of thoſe 
ſeas. For this purpoſe, he refitted ſuch ſhips as had 
been brought off, re-inforced them with new ones, and 
ſent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch thoſe of Syria and 
Phoenicia, Ile alſo gave part of the army to Seleu- 
cus his fon, whom he ſent into Etolia, to watch the 
Roman fleet, and awe all the country round; and 
marched in perſon with the reſt into winter-quarters 
in Phrygia, | 

(5) During theſe tranſactions, the Ætolian ambal- 
ſadors arrived at Rome, where they preſſed to be ad- 
mitted to audience, becauſe the truce was near ex- 
piring. Quintius, who was returned from Greece, em- 
ployed all his credit in their favour, But he found 
the ſenate very much exaſperated againſt the Ætolians. 
They were conſidered, not as common enemies, but 


as a people, ſo very untractable, that it would be to 


no 


(2) Liv. l. xxxvii. n. 8. Appian. in Syriac. p. 100. 
(5) Liv. I. xxxvii. x. 1, 
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no purpoſe to conclude an alliance with them. After 
ſeveral days debate, in which they were neither al- 
lowed nor refuſed peace, two propoſals were made to 
them, and left to their option: theſe were, either to 
ſubmir entirely to the will of the ſenate; or to pay a 
thouſand * ralents, and to acknowledge all thoſe for 
their friends or enemies, whom the Romans ſhould 
conſider as ſuch. As the Ætolians defired to know 
particularly how far they were to ſubmit to the will 
of the ſenate, no expreſs anſwer was made them, 
They therefore withdrew, without obtaining any thing, 
and were ordered to leave Rome that very day, and 
Italy in a fortnight. 

(i) The next year the Romans gave the command A. M. 
of the land-armies, which Acilius had before, to L. Aft. o. 
Cornelius Scipio, the new conſul; under whom Scipio 130. 
Africanus, his brother, had offered to ſerve as lieute- 
nant. The ſenate and people of Rome were very de- 
ſirous of trying, which of the two, Scipio or Hanni- 
bal, the conqueror or the conquered, would be of 
the greateſt ſervice to the army in which he ſhould 
fight. The command of the fleet, which Livius had 
before, was given to L. Amilius Rhegillus. 

The conſul being arrived in Ætolia, did not trifle 
away his time in beſieging one town after another; 
but, wholly attentive to his principal view, after 
granting the Etolians a ſix-month's truce, in order 
that they might have full time for ſending a ſecond 
embaſſy to Rome, he reſolved to march his army 
c through Theſſaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from 
: thence to croſs over into Aſia, However, he thought 
it adviſeable previouſly to inform himſelf how Philip 
might ſtand affected. This prince gave the army ſuch” 

4 a reception as might be expected from the moſt faith- 
. ful and moſt zealous ally. At its arrival, as well as 
departure, he furniſned it all neceſſary refreſnments 


ut — p 
-n and ſupplies, with a truly royal munificence. In the 
0 I 2 enter- 


() Liv, I. xxxvii, n. 17. Appian, in Syriac, p 99, & 100, 
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entertainments “ he made for the conſul, his brother, 
and the chief officers of the Romans, he diſcovered 
an ealy, graceful air; and ſuch a, politeneſs, as was 
very plealing to Scipio Africanus. For this great man, 
who excelled in every thing, was not an enemy to a 
certain elegance of manners and noble generoſity, 
provided they did not degenerate into luxury. 
The praiſe which Livy gives Scipio in this place, is 
alſo very honourable to Philip. He had at that time 
for his gueſts, the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in the 
world, a Roman conſul, and at the fame time general 
of the armies of that republick; and not only him, 
but Scipio Africanus, that conſul's brother. Profu- 
ſion is ordinary, and in ſome meaſure pardonable on 
theſe occaſions; and yet nothing of that kind ap- 
peared in the reception which Philip gave to his gueſts, 
He regaled them in ſuch a manner as became a great 
prince; and with a magnificence that ſuited their dig- 
nity and his own, bur at the ſame time was far from 
diſcovering the leaſt pomp or oftentatior, and was 
infinitely improved by the engaging carriage of the 
maſter of the feaſt; and by the care he took to {er 
before his gueſts with taſte and decorum whatever 
might be molt agreeable to them. Multa in eo dexte- 
ritas & Iumanitas viſa. Thele perſonal qualities, in 
the ſenſe of Scipio, did Philip greater honour, and 
gave his gueſts a more advantageous idea of him, 
than the moſt ſumptuous profuſions could have done. 
This excellent taſte on both ſides, ſo uncommon in 
princes and great men, is a fine model for perſons of 
their high rank. 

The conſul and his brother, in return for the noble 
and generous reception which Philip had given the 
army, remitted him, in the name of the Roman 
people, who had inveſted them with full powers for 
that purpolc, the remainder of the ſum he was to pay 


them. 2 7 
Philip 


* Multa in eo & dexteritas & rum, ſicut ad cætera egregium, 
humanitas viſa, quæ commenda- ita a comitate, que fine luxuria 
bilia apud Africanum erant; vi- eflet, non averſum, Liv. 
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Philip ſeemed to make it his duty, as well as plea- 
ſure to accompany the Roman army; and to ſupply 
it with neceſſaries of every kind, not only in Mace- 
donia butas far as Thrace. His experience taught 
him, how much the Roman forces were ſuperior to his 
own; and his inability to ſhake off the yoke of obe- 
dience and ſubmiſſion, always grating to kings, obliged 
him to cultivate the good opinion of a people on whom 
his future fate depended; and it was wile in him to 
do that with a good grace, which he would otherwiſe 
in ſome meaſure have been obliged to do. For in re- 
ality, it was ſcarce poſſible fof him not to retain a 
very ſtrong reſentment againſt the Romans for the 
condition to which they had reduced him; for kings 
are never able to accultom themſelves to depend on 


and ſubmit to others. 
(c) In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced 


towards Thrace, to favour the paſſage of the conſul's 
troops into Aſia. Polyxenides, Antiachus's admiral, 
who was a Roman exile, by a ſtratagem, defeated 
Pauſiſtratus, who commanded the Rhodian fleet, ap- 
pointed to ſuccour the Romans. He attacked him by 
ſurpriſe in the harbour of Samos, and burnt or ſunk 
nine-and- twenty of his ſhips; and Pauſiſtratus himſelf 
loſt his life in this engagement. The Rhodians, fo 
far from being diſcouraged by this great loſs, meditated 
only their revenge. Accordingly, with incredible di- 
ligence they fitted out a more powerful fleet than the 
former. It joined that of ZAEmilius, and both fleets 
jailed towards Elea, to aid Eumenes, whom Seleucus 
was beſieging in his capital. This ſuccour arrived very 
ſeaſonably; Eumenes being juſt on the point of being 
reduced by the enemy. Diophanes the Achæan, who 
had formed himſelf under the famous Philopœmen, 
obliged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege. He had entered 
the city with a thouſand foot, and an hundred horſe, 
At the head of his own troops only, and in ſight of 
the inhabitants, who did not dare to follow him, he 
L.9 per- 
(k) Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 9—11. & n. 18—22. Appian, in Syr. 
p. 101—103. 
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performed actions of ſuch extraordinary bravery, as 
obliged Seleucus at length to raiſe the ſiege, and quit 
the country. 

(/) The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in 
queſt of Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that 
of Syria and Phœnicia, the Rhodians, ſingly, fought 
him on the coaſts of Pamphylia. By the goodneſs of 
their ſhips, and the dexterity of their ſeamen, they 
defeated that great captain, drove him into the port of 
Megiſte, near Patara; and there blocked him up ſo 
cloſe, as made it impoſſible for him to act for the ſer- 
vice of the king. | 

The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much 
about the time that advice was brought, that the Ro- 
man conſul was advancing by haſty marches into Ma- 
cedonia, and was preparing to paſs the Helleſpont and 
enter Aſia, Antiochus then ſaw the imminent dan- 
ger he was in, and made haſte to take all poſſible me- 
thods for preventing it. | 

() He ſent ambaſſadors to Pruſias king of Bithy- 
nia, to inform him of the deſign which the Romans 
had of entering Aſia, They were ordered to diſplay, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, the fatal conſequences. of that 
enterpriſe: that they were coming with a deſign to 
deſtroy all the kingdoms in the world, and ſubject 
them to the empire of the Romans: that after having 
ſubdued Philip and Nabis, they had reſolved to at- 
rack him: that ſhould he have the ill fortune to be 
overcome, the fire ſpreading, would ſoon reach Bi- 
thynia; that as to Eumenes, no aid could be expect- 
ed from him, as he had voluntarily ſubmitted him- 
ſelf, and put on the chains of the Romans with his 
own hands. 

Theſe motives had made a great impreſſion on Pru- 
ſias, but the letters he received at the ſame time from 
Scipio the conſul and his brother, contributed very 
much to remove his fears and ſuſpicions, The latter 

repre- 
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T vi to him, that it was the conſtant practice 
of the Romans, to beſtow the greateſt honours on ſuch 


kings as ſought their alliance; and he mentioned ſe- 


veral examples of that kind, in which he himſelf had 
been concerned. He ſaid, that in Spain, ſeveral 
princes, who, before they were favoured with the 
protection of the Romans, had made a very incon- 
fiderable figure, were ſince become great kings: that 
Maſiniſſa had not only been reſtored to his kingdom, 
but that the dominions of Syphax had been given to 
him, whereby he was become one of the molt power- 
ful potentates of the univerſe. That Philip and Na- 
bis, though vanquiſhed by Quintius, had neverthe- 
leſs been ſuffered to fit peaceably on their thrones : 


that, the year before, the tribute which Philip had 


agreed to pay, was remitted, and his fon, who 


was an hoſtage in Rome, ſent back to him: that 


as to Nabis, he would have been on the throne at 
that time, had he not loſt his life by the treachery of 
the Etolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the 
fleet, and whom the Romans had ſent as their ambaſ- 
ſador to Pruſias, fully determined him. He made it 
clear to him, which party might naturally expect to 
be victorious; and how much ſafer it would be for 
him to rely on the friendſhip of the Romans, than on 
that of Antiochus. 

This king being diſappointed of the hopes he had 
entertained, of bringing over Pruſias to his intereſt, 
now meditated only how he might beſt oppoſe the paſ- 
ſage of the Romans into Aſia, and prevent its being 
made the ſeat of war. He imagined, that the moſt 
effectual way to do this, would be, to recover the em- 
pire of the ſeas, of which he had been almoſt diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed, by the loſs of the two battles related above; 
that then he might employ his fleets againſt whom, 
and in what manner, he pleaſed; and that it would 
be impoſſible for the enemy to tranſport an army into 
Aſia by the Helleſpont, or by any other way, when his 
fleets ſhould be wholly employed to prevent it. An- 
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tiochus therefore reſolved to hazard a ſecond battle, 
and for that purpoſe went to Epheſus, where his fleet 
lay. He there reviewed it, manned it to the beſt of 
his power, furniſhed it abundantly with all things ne- 
ceſſary to another engagement, and ſent it once more 
under the command of Polyxenides, in queſt of the 
enemy, with orders to fight them. What determined 
his reſolution was, his having received advice that a 
great part of the Rhodian fleet continued near Patara; 
and that king Eumenes had failed with his whole fleet 
to the Cherſoneſus, to join the conſul. 

Polyxenides came up with Emilius and the Ro- 
mans near Myoneſus, a maritime city of Ionia, and 
attacked it with as little ſucceſs as before. Emilius 
obtained a complete victory, and obliged him to re- 
tire to Ephelus, after having ſunk or burnt twenty- 
nine of his ſhips, and taken thirteen. 

(7) Antiochus was fo {truck with the news of this 
defeat, that he ſeemed entirely diſconcerted; and, as 
if he had been deprived of his ſenſes, on a ſudden he 
took ſuch meaſures as were evidently contrary to his 
intereſt. In his conſternation, he ſent orders for draw- 
ing his forces out of Lyſimachia and the other cities 
of the Helleſpont, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy. who were marching towards 
thoſe parts, with a deſign of croſſing into Aſia; where- 
as, the only means that remained to hinder this, would 
have been to leave thoſe troops in the places where 
they were. For Lyſimachia, being very ſtrongly for- 
tified, might have held out a long ſiege, and perhaps 
very far in the winter; which would have greatly in- 
commoded the enemy, by the want of proviſions and 
forage; and during that interval, he might have taken 
mealures tor an accommodation with the Romans, 

He not only committed a great error, in drawing 
his forces out of thoſe places at a time when they were 
moſt neceſſary in them, but did it in ſo precipitate a 
manner, that his troops left all the ammunition and 
proviſions (of both which he had laid up very conſi- 
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derable quantities) behind them in thoſe cities. By 
this means,. when the, Romans entered them, they 
found ammunition and proviſions in ſuch great plenty, 
that they ſcemed to have been prepared expreſsly for 
the uſe of their army; and, at the ſame time, the paſ- 
ſage of the Helleſpont was ſo open, that they carried 
over their army without the leaſt oppoſition, at that 
very part where the enemy might have diſputed it with 
them to the greateſt advantage. 

We have here a ſenſible image of what is ſo often 
mentioned in the ſcriptures, that when God is: deter- 
mined to. puniſh and deſtroy a kingdom, he deprives 
either the king, his commanders, or miniſters, of 
counſel, prudence, and courage. With this he makes 
the prophet Iſaiah threaten his people. (o) For be- 
bold, the Lord, the Lord of baſts doth take away from 
Jeruſalem, and from Judah, the ſtay and the ſlaff, the 
whole ſtay of bread, and the whole ſtay of water. 
The mighty man, and the man of war, the judge, and 
the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient. The 
captain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the coun- 
ſellor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator, 
But a very remarkable circumſtance is, that our pagan 
hiſtorian ſays here expreſsly, and repeats it twice, 
that“ God took away the king's judgement, and overthrew 
his reaſon ; a puniſhment, lays he, that always happens, 
when men are upon the point of falling into ſome great ca- 
lamity. The expreſſion is very ſtrong; God overthrew 
the king's reaſon, He took from him, that is, he re- 
fuled him lenſe, prudence, and judgement : He ba- 
niſned from his mind every ſalutary thought; he con- 
futed him, and made him even averſe to all the good 
counſel that could be given him. This 1s what + David 
beſought 


(o) Ifaiah, iii. 1, 2, 3. 
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beſought God to do with regard to Ahitophel, Abſa- 
lom's miniſter: O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counſel 
of Ahitophel into fooliſhneſs. The word, in the Latin 
verſion, is very ſtrong, 1inraTva: the import of 


which is, how prudent ſoever his counſels may be, 


make them appear fooliſh and ſtupid to Abſalom ; 
and they accordingly did appear ſo. And Abſalom and 
all the men of Iſrael ſaid, The counſel of Huſhai. the Ar- 
chite is better than the counſel of Abhitophel: For the 
Lord had appointed to defeat the good counſel of Abito- 
phel, to the intent that the Lord might bring evil upon 
Abſalom. | | 

(p) The Romans, being come into Aſia, halted ſome 
time at Troy, which they conſidered as the cradle of 
their origin, and as their primitive country, from 
whence they ſet out to ſettle in Italy. The conſul 
offered up ſacrifices to Minerva, who preſided over the 
citadel, Both parties were overjoyed, and much after 
the ſame manner as fathers and children, who meet 
after a long ſeparation, The inhabitants of this city, 
ſeeing their poſterity conquerors of the Weſt and of 
Africa, and laying claim to Aſia, as a kingdom that 
had been poſſeſſed by their anceſtors, imagined they 
ſaw Troy riſe out of its aſhes in greater ſplendour than 
ever. On the other ſide, the Romans were infinitely 
delighted to ſee themſelves in the ancient abode of 
their forefathers, who had given birth to Rome; and 
ro contemplate its temples and deities, which they had 
in common with that city. 

) When advice was brought Antiochus that the 
Romans had paſſed the Helleſpont, he began to think 
himſelf undone. He now would have been very glad 
to deliver himſelf from a war in which he had engaged 
raſhly, and without examining ſeriouſly all its conſe- 
quences. This made him reſolve to ſend an ambaſ- 
ſador to the Romans, to propoſe conditions of peace. 
A religious ceremony had retarded the march of the 

| army, 
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army, it having halted for ſeveral days that were the 
feſtival days at Rome, in which the ſacred ſhields, 
called Axcilia, were carried in ſolemn proceſſion with 
great pomp. Scipio Africanus, who was one of the 
Salii, or prieſts of Mars, whoſe office was to keep theſe 
ſhields, had not croſſed the ſea yet; for being one of 
the Salii, he could not leave the place where the feſti- 
val was ſolemnizing, fo that the army was obliged to 
wait for him. What a pity it was, that perſons of fo 
much religion were no better illuminated, and direct- 
ed their worſhip to fuch improper objects! This de- 
lay gave the king ſome hopes; for he imagined that 
the Romans, immediately upon their arrival in Aſia, 
would have attacked him on a ſudden. Beſides, the 
noble character he had heard of Scipio Africanus, as 
his greatneſs of ſoul, his generoſity and clemency to 
thole he had conquered both in Spain and Africa, 
gave him hopes that this great man, now ſatiated 
with glory, would not be averſe to an accommoda- 
tion; eſpecially as he had a preſent to make him, 
which could not but be infinitely agreeable. This 
was his own fon, a child, who had been taken at ſea, 
as he was going in a boat from Chalcis to Oreum, ac- 
cording to Livy. 

Heraclides Byzantinus, who was the ſpokeſman in 
this embaſſy, opened his ſpeech with ſaying, that the 
very circumſtance which had fruſtrated all the reſt of 
the negociations for peace between his maſter and the 
Romans, now made him hope ſucceſs in the preſent ; 
becauſe all the difficulties which had hitherto prevent- 
ed their taking effect, were entirely removed: that 
the king, to put a ſtop to the complaints of his ſtill 
keeping poſſeſſion of any city in Europe, had aban- 
doned Lyſimachia: that as to Smyrna, Lampſacus, 
and Alexandria of Troas, he was ready to give them 
up to the Romans, and any other city belonging to 
their allies, which they ſhould demand of him : that 
' he would conſent to refund the Romans half the ex- 
pences of this war : he concluded with exhorting 
them to call to mind the uncertainty and ang of 
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human things, and not lay too great a ſtreſs on their 
preſent proſperity : that they ought to reſt ſatisfied 
with making Europe, whoſe extent was ſo immenſe, 
the boundaries of their empire: that if they were 
ambitious of joining ſome part of Aſia to it, the king 
would acquieſce with their defire, provided that the 
limits of it were clearly ſettled. | 

The ambaſſador imagined that theſe. propoſals, 
which ſeemed ſo advantageous, could not be rejected ; 
but the Romans judged differently. With regard to 
the expences of the war, as the king had very unjuſtly 
been the occaſion of it, they were of opinion that he 
ought to defray the whole expence of it: they were not 
ſatisfied with his evacuating the garriſons he had in 
Ionia and ÆEtolia; but pretended to reſtore all Aſia to 
its liberty, in the ſame manner as they had done Greece, 
which could not be effected, unleſs the king abandoned 
all Aſia on this fide mount Taurus. : 

Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in 
the publick audience, endeavoured, purſuant to his 


private inſtructions, particularly to conciliate Scipio 


Africanus. He began by aſſuring him, that the king 
would fend him his fon without ranſom. Afterwards, 
being very litcle acquainted with Scipio's greatneſs of 
ſoul, and the character of the Romans, he promiſed 
him a large ſum of money; and aſſured him that he 
might entirely diſpoſe of all things in his power if he 
could mediate a peace for him. To theſe overtures, 
Scipio made the following anſwer: „I am not ſur- 
&* priſed to find you unacquainted both with me and 
„ the Romans, as you do not even know the condi- 
ce tion of the prince who ſent you hither. If (as you 
* aſlert) the uncertainty of the fate of arms ſhould 
„ prompt us to grant you peace upon eaſier terms, 
« your ſovereign ought to have kept poſſeſſion of Ly- 
r fimachia, in order to have ſhut us out of the Cher- 
* ſoneſus; or elſe he ought to have met us in the 
« Helleſpont to have diſputed our paſſage into Aſia 
% with us. But, by abandoning them to us, he put 
* the yoke on his own neck; ſo that all he now has 
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cc to do, is, to ſubmit to whatever conditions we ſhall 
ce think fit to preſcribe. Among the ſeveral offers he 
« makes me, I cannot but be ſtrongly affected with 
e that which relates to the giving me back my ſon : 
I hope the reſt will not have the power to tempt 
me. As a private man, I can promiſe to preſerve 
« eternally the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, for ſo pre- 
<« cious a gift as he offers me in my ſon : but as a pub- 
« lick one, he muſt expect nothing from me. Go, 
* therefore, and tell him, in my name, that the beſt 
« counſel I can give him, is to lay down his arms, 
ce and not reject any articles of peace which may be 
« propoſed to him. This is the beſt advice I could 
give him as a good and faithful friend.“ 

Antiochus thought that the Romans could not have 
preſcribed harder conditions had they conquered him; 
and ſuch a peace appeared to him as fatal as the moſt 
unfortunate war. He therefore prepared for a battle, 
as the Romans did alſo on their fide. 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hear- 
ing that Scipio lay ill at Elea, he ſent his fon to him. 
This was a remedy that operated both on the body 
and mind, and reſtored both joy and health to a ſick 
and afflicted father. After embracing. him a long 
time in his arms, Go,” ſays he to the envoys, © and 
e thank the king from me, and tell him, that at pre- 
e ſent, the only teſtimony I can give him of my gra- 
* titude, is, to adviſe him not to fight, till he hears 
of my being arrived in the camp.” Perhaps, Sci- 
pio thought, that a delay of ſome days would give 
the king an opportunity of reflecting more ſeriouſly 
than he had hitherto done, and incline him to con- 
clude a ſolid peace. 

Although the ſuperiority of Antiochus's forces, 
which were much more numerous than thoſe of the 
Romans, might naturally induce him to venture a 
battle immediately; nevertheleſs, the wiſdom and au- 
thority of Scipio, whom he conſidered as his laſt re- 
fuge in caſe any calamitous accident ſhould befal him, 
prevailed over the former conſideration. He pond 
the 
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the river Phrygius (it is thought to be the Hermus) 
and poſted himſelf near Magneſia, at the foot of mount 
Sipylus; where he fortified his camp ſo ſtrongly, as 
not to fear being attacked in it. 

The conſul followed ſoon — The armies con- 
tinued ſeveral days in ſight, during which Antiochus 
did not once move out of his camp. His army con- 
ſiſted of ſeventy thouſand foot, twelve thouſand horſe, 
and fifty-four elephants: That of the Romans was 
compoſed, in the whole, of but thirty thouſand men, 
and ſixteen elephants. The conſul, finding that the 
king lay ſtill, ſummoned his council, to debate on 
what was to be done, in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in re- 
fuſing to venture a battle. He repreſented, that as the 
winter was at hand, it would be neceſſary, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, for the ſoldiers to 
keep the field; or, if they ſhould go into winter- 
quarters, to diſcontinue the war till the year following. 
The Romans never ſhowed ſo much contempt for an 
enemy as on this occaſion : they all cried aloud, that 
it would be proper to march immediately againſt the 
enemy; to take the advantage of the ardour of the 
troops, who were ready to force the pallifades, and 


paſs the intrenchments, to attack the enemy in their 


camp, in caſe they would not quit it. There is ſome 
probability that the conſul was deſirous of anticipating 
the arrival of his brother, ſince his preſence only would 
have diminiſhed the glory of his ſucceſs. 

The next day, the conſul, after viewing the ſitua- 
tion of the camp, advanced with his army towards 
it in order of battle. The king, fearing that a longer 
delay would leſſen the courage of his own ſoldiers and 
animate the enemy, at laſt marched our with his troops, 
and both ſides prepared for a deciſive battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the conſul's 
army, with regard to the men as well as arms. It 
conſiſted of two Roman legions, of five thouſand 
four hundred men each, and two ſuch bodies of La- 
tine infantry. The Romans were poſted in the centre, 
and the Latines in the two wings, the left of which 
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extended towards the river. The firſt line of the cen- 
tre was) compoſed of pikemen, or Haſtati; the ſe- 
cond of Principes, and the third of Triarii: Theſe, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, compoſed the main body. On the fide 
of the right wing, to cover and ſuſtain it, the conſul 
had poſted on the ſame line, three thouſand Achæan 
infantry and auxiliary forces of Eumenes; and, in a 
column, three thouſand horſe, eight hundred of which 
belonged to Eumenes, and the reſt to the Romans. 
He poſted at the extremity of this wing, the light- 
armed Trallians and Cretans. It was not thought 
neceſſary to ſtrengthen the left wing in this manner, 
becauſe the rivers and banks, which were very ſteep, 
ſeemed a ſufficient rampart. Nevertheleſs, four ſqua- 
drons of horſe were poſted there. To guard the camp, 
they left two thouſand Macedonians and Thracians, 
who followed the army as voluntiers. The ſixteen 
elephants were poſted behind the Triarii, by way of 
corps-de-reſerve, and as a rear-guard. It was not 
thought proper to oppoſe them to thoſe of the enemy, 
not only becauſe the latter were greatly ſuperior in 
number, but becauſe the African elephants (all thoſe 
in the Roman camp being of that country) were very 
much inferior both in ſize and ſtrength to thoſe of 
India, and therefore were not able to oppoſe them. 

The king's army was more varied, on account of 
the different nations which compoſed it, and the diſ- 
parity of their arms. Sixteen thouſand foot, armed 
after the Macedonian faſhion, and who compoſed the 
phalanx, formed alſo the main body. This phalanx 
was divided into ten bodies each of fifty men in front 
by thirty-two deep; and two elephants were poſted in 
each of the intervals which ſeparated them. It was 
this formed the principal ftrength of the army. The 
ſight only of the elephants inſpired terrour. Their ſize 
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by the ornament of their heads, and their plumes of 
feathers, which were embelliſhed with gold, ſilver, 


purple, 
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purple, and ivory; vain ornaments, which invite an 
enemy by the hopes of ſpoils, and are no defence to 


0 
an army The elephants carried towers on their backs, \ 
in which were four fighting men, beſides the leader or t 
guide. To the right of this phalanx, was drawn up c 
in a, column, part of the cavalry, fifteen hundred t 
Aſiatick Gauls, three thouſand cuiraſſiers armed cap- | 
a-pee, and a thouſand horſe, the flower. of the Medes J 
and other heighbouring nations. A body of ſixteen 7 
elephants were poſted next in files, A little beyond t 
was the king's regiment compoſed of the Argyraſpi- a 
des, ſo called, from their arms being of ſilver. After c 
them twelve hundred Dahæ, all bowmen: to whom 
two thouſand five hundred Myſians were joined. Then a 
three thouſand light-armed Cretans and Trallians. c 
The right wing was cloſed by four thouſand lingers d 
and archers, half Cyrteans and half Elymæans. The tc 
left wing was drawn up much after the ſame manner c| 
except that, before part of the cavalry, the £hariots ſ 
armed with ſcythes were poſted; with the camels, m 
mounted by Arabian bowmen, whoſe thin ſwords (in w 
order that the riders might reach down from the back T 
of theſe beaſts) were ſix feet long. The king com- al 
manded the right; Seleucus his fon, and Antipater th 
his nephew, the left; and three lieutenant- generals cl 

the main body. | th 
A thick fog riſing in the morning, the ſky grew "Bu 
ſo dark, that 1t was not poſlible for the king's ſoldiers th 
to diſtinguiſh one another and act in concert, on ac- m 
count of.their great extent, and the damp, occaſioned 9 
by this fog, ſoftened very much the bow-ſtrings, the lat 
ſlings, and“ thongs or ſtraps, which were uled for wh 
throwing javelins. The Romans did not ſuffer near ag 
ſo much, becauſe they ſcarce uſed any but heavy arms, im 
ſwords and javelins: and as the front of their army Jay 
was of leſs extent, they could the eafier ſee one an- Tt 
other. dil 
The chariots armed with ſcythes, which Antiochus rot 
had flattered himſelf would terrify the enemy, and tha 


throw 
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row them into confuſion, firſt occaſioned the defeat 
of his own forces. King Eumenes, who knew both 
where their ſtrength and weakneſs lay, oppoſed to 1 
them the Cretan archers, the ſlingers, and horſe who : 
diſcharged javelins; commanding them to charge 
them, not in a body, but in ſmall platoons; and to 
pour on them, from every quarter, darts, ſtones, and 4 
Javelins; ſhouting as loud as poſſible all the while. 
The horſes, frightened at theſe ſhouts, run away with 
the chariots ſcour the field on all ſides, and turn: 
againſt their own troops, as well as the camels. : That 
empty terrour thus removed, they fight hand to hand. 

But this ſoon proved the deſtruction of the king's 
army: For the troops which were poſted near theſe: 
chariots, having been broke and put. to flight by theirs - 
diſorder, left every part naked and defenceleſs, even 
to the very cuiraſſiers, The Roman cavalry vigorouſly 
charging the latter, it was not poſſible for them to 
ſand the attack, ſo that they were broke immediately, 
many of them being killed on the ſpot, - becauſe the 
weight of their arms would not permit them to fly, 
The whole left wing was routed, which ſpread an 
alarm to the main body, formed by the phalanx, and 
threw it into diſorder. And now the Roman. legions 
charged it advantageouſly ; the ſoldiers who compoſed 
the phalanx not having an opportunity to uſe; their long 

+ Pikes, becauſe thoſe who fled had taken refuge amongſt 

them, and prevented their fighting, whilſt the Ro- 
mans poured their javelins upon them from all ſides. 
The elephants drawn up in the intervals of the pha- 
lanx were of no ſervice to it. The Roman ſoldiers, 
who had been uſed to fight in the wars in Africa 
againſt thoſe animals, had learned how to avoid their 
impetuoſity, either by piercing their ſides with their 
javelins, or by ham-ſtringing them with their ſwords. - 
The firſt ranks of the phalanx were therefore put into 
diſorder, and the Romans were upon the point of ſur- 
rounding the rear-ranks, when advice was brought 
that their left wing was in great danger, 
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Antiochus, who had obſerved that the flanks of this 
left wing were quite uncovered, and that only four 
ſquadrons of hotſe had been poſted near it, as ſup- 
poſing it to be ſufficiently defended by the river, had 
charged it with his auxiliary forces and his heavy- 
armed horſe, not only in front but in flank ; becauſe 


that the four ſquadrons being unable to withſtand the 
charge of. all the-enemy's cavalry, had retired towards 
the main body, and left open their ground near the 
river. The Roman cavalry having been put into diſ- 
order, the infantry ſoon followed it, and were driven 
as far as the camp, Marcus Emilius, a military tri- 
bune, had flaid to guard the camp. Seeing the Ro- 


mans flying towards it, he marched out at the head 


of all his troops to meet them, and reproached them 
with their cowardice and ignominious flight. Bur this 
was not all. for he commanded his ſoldiers to ſheathe 
their ſwords in all they met, who refuſed to face about 
againſt the enemy. This order being given ſo ſeaſon- 
ably, and immediately put in execution, had the de- 


ſired effect. The ſtronger fear prevailed over the leſs. 


Thoſe who were flying, firſt halt, and afterwards re- 
turn to the battle. And now ZEmilius, with his body 
of troops, which conſiſted of two thouland brave, 
well-diſciplined men, oppoſes the king, who was pur- 
ſuing vigoroufly thoſe who fled. Attalus, the hea. 
ther of Eumenes, having quitted the right wing, on 
his receiving advice that the left was defeated, flew to 
it very ſeaſonably with two hundred horſe. Antiochus, 
being now charged on every fide, turned his horſe, 
and returned. Thus the Romans, having defeated the 


two wings, advance forward over the heaps of lain, 


as far as the king's camp, and plunder it. 

(r) It was obſerved, that the manner in which the 
king drew up his 
his loſing the battle. 
of his army conſiſted, and it had hitherto been thought 


invincible. It was compoſed entirely of veteran, ſtout, 
and well-diſciplined ſoldiers. To enable his phalanx 
3 
* * 


phalanx was one of the cauſes of 
In this body the chief ſtrength 
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to do him greater ſervice, he ought to have given it 
leſs depth, and a greater front; whereas, in drawing 
them up thirty-two deep, half of them were of no 
uſe; and filled up the reſt of the front with new-raiſed 
troops, without courage and experience, who con- 
ſequently could not be . on. However, this 
was the order in which Philip and Alexander uſed to 
draw up their phalanx. ann 

There fell this day; as well in the battle as in the 
purſuit and the plunder of the camp, fifty thouſand' 
foot, and four thouſand horſe : fourteen hundred were 
taken priſoners, with fifteen elephants, with their 
guides. The Romans loſt but three hundred foot, 
and twenty-four horſe. Twenty-five of Eumenes's 


troops were killed. By this victory the Romans ac- 
quired all the cities of Aſia Minor, which now ſub- 


mitted voluntarily to them. | 
Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of 


his forces who had eſcaped the flaughter as he could 
From that city he marched to Celænæ in 
Phrygia, whither he heard that his ſon Seleucus had 
fled. He found him there, and both paſſed mount 
Taurus with the utmolt diligence, in order to reach 


aſſemble. 


Syria. 


Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this 
battle. Thę former was blocked up by the Rhodians 
in Pamphylia, with the Syrian fleet; and the latter lay 


ill in Elea. 


(s) The inſtant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, 


he ſent Antipater, his brother's ſon, and Xeuxis, who 
had governed Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the 
Romans, in order to ſue for peace, They found the 
conſul at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus his brother, 
who was recovered. They applied themſelves to the 


latter, who preſented them to the conſul. They did 
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not endeavour to excuſe Antiochus in any manner; 


and only ſued humbly, in his name, for peace. You 
have always, ſaid he to them, © pardoned with 
K2 „ oreats 


Appian. in Syr. p. 110-113, 


I 
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(s) Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 45=49. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. c. xxity 
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« greatneſs of mind, the kings and nations you have 
« conquered. How much more ſhould. you be in- 
« duced to do this, after a victory which gives you 
e the empire of the univerſe? Henceforward, being 
* become <qual to the gods, lay aſide all animoſity 
“ againſt mortals, and make the good. of human race 
„ your ſole ſtudy for the future.“ 3 
The council was ſummoned upon this embaſſy, and 
after having ſeriouſly examined the affair, the ambaſ- 
ſadors were called in, Scipio Africanus ſpoke, and 
acquainted them with what had been reſolved. He 
ſaid, that as the Romans did not ſuffer themſelves to 
be depreſſed by adverſity, on the other ſide, they were 
never too elate from proſperity: that therefore they 
would not inſiſt upon any other demands, than thoſe 
they had made before the battle: that Antiochus 
ſnould evacuate all Aſia on this ſide mount Taurus: 
that he ſhall pay all the expences of the war, which 


were computed at fifteen * thouſand Eubcean talents, 
and the payments were ſettled as follow; five hun- 


dred talents down; two thouſand five hundred when 
the ſenate ſhould have ratified the treaty, and the reſt 
in twelve. years, a thouſand talents in each year; that 


he ſhould pay Eumenes the four hundred talents he 


ME 2 
—— 


cowed him; and the reſidue of a payment, on account 


of corn with which the king of Pergamus his father 
had furniſhed the king of Syria; and that he ſhould 
deliver twenty hoſtages, to be choſen by the Romans. 
He added, The Romans cannot perſuade them- 
e ſelves, that a prince who gives Hannibal refuge, is 


* fincerely deſirous of peace. They therefore de- 


“ mand that Hannibal be delivered up to them, as 
*© allo Thoas the Etolian, who was the chief agent 
* 1n fomenting this war.” All theſe conditions were 

accepted. 
L. Cotta was ſent to Rome with the ambaſſadors of 
Antiochus, to acquaint the ſenate with the W 
| Ke, 


* Fifteen thouſand Attick talents flerling. Thoſe of Eubæa, accord- 
amount ts about two millions, two ing to Budaus, were ſomething 
handrcd and fiſt; thouſand pounds leſs. 
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of this negociation, and to obtain the ratification of it. 
Eumenes ſer out at the ſame time for Rome, whither 
the ambaſſadors of the cities of Aſia went alſo. Soon 
after the five hundred talents were paid the conſul at 
Epheſus, boſtages were given for the remainder of the 
payment, and to ſecure the other articles of the treaty. 
Antiochus, one of the king's ſons was included in the 
hoſtages. He afterwards aſcended the throne, and was 
furnamed Epiphanes, The inſtant Hannibal and 
Thoas received advice that a treaty was negociating, 
concluding that they ſhould be facrificed by i it, they 
provided tor their own lafety, by retiring before it was 
concluded, 

The Etolians had before ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
to ſollicit an accommodation. To ſucceed the better, 
they had the aſſurance to ſpread a report in Rome, by 
a knaviſh artifice unworthy the character they bore, 
that the two Scipios had been ſeiſed and carried off at 
an interview, and that Antiochus had defeated their 
army. Afterwards, as if this report had been true, 
(and they declared impudently that it was fo) they al- 
ſumed a haughty tone in the ſenate, and ſeemed to 
demand a peace rather than fue for it. This ſhowed - 
they were not acquainted with the genius and charac- 
ter of the Romans, who had reaſon to be offended at 


them on other accounts. They therefore were com- 


manded to leave Rome that very day, and Italy in a 
fortnight. The Romans received letters from the 


conſul ſoon after, by which it appeared that this repurt 
was entirely groundleſs. 
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2) The Romans had juſt before F M. Fulvius A.M. 


Nobilior and Cn. Manlius Vulſo to the e In 


the diviſion of the provinces, ZEtolia fell by lot to 
Fulvius, and Aſia to Manlius. 


The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the 


particulars of the victory * treaty of peace, filled 


the whole city with joy. ayers and ſacrifices were 
appointed, by way of thankſgiving, for three days. 


K4 After 


(!) Liv. 1. xxxvii, n. 47—59. Ibid. n. 32—59. Polyb. in Ex- 
cerpt, Legat. c. xxv. * in Syr. p. 116. 
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After this religious ſolemnity was over, the ſenate 
immediately gave audience, firſt to Eumenes, and af- 


terwards to the ambaſſadors. Ar this audience, one 


of the moſt important affairs that had ever been 


brought before the ſenate, and which concerned all 


the Grecian cities of. Aſia, was to be conſidered. It 
is well known that liberty in general is precious and 
dear to all men. But the Greeks in particular were 
inexpreſlibly jealous of theirs. They conſidered it as 
an eſtate of inheritance, which had devolved to them 
from their anceſtors; and as a peculiar privilege that 
diſtinguiſhed: them from all other nations. And, in- 
deed, the leaſt attention to the Grecian hiſtory will 
ſhow, that liberty was the great motive and principle 
of all their enterpriſes and wars; and in a manner the 
ſoul of their laws, cuſtoms, and whole frame of go- 
vernment. Philip, and Alexander his ſon, gave the 
firſt blows to it, and their ſucceſſors had exceedingly 
abridged, and almoſt extirpated it. The Romans had 
a little before reſtored it to all the cities of Greece, af- 
ter having reduced Philip king of Macedonia, The 
cities of Aſia, after the defeat of Antiochus, were in 


. hopes of the ſame indulgence. The Rhodians had 


ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, principally to follicit that 
grace for the Greeks of Alia; and it was immediately 
the intereſt of king Eumenes to oppoſe it, This 1s 
the ſubje& on which the ſenate are now to debate, 
and of which the deciſion held all Europe and Aſia 
ip ſuſpence, 

Eumenes being firſt admitted to audience, he open- 
ed his ſpeech with a ſhort compliment to the ſenate, 
for the glorious protection they had granted him, in 
freeing himſelf and his brother, when beſieged in Per- 
gamus (the capital of his kingdom) by Antiochus 
and in ſecuring his kingdom againſt the unjuſt enter- 
prizes of . that prince, He afterwards congratulated 
the Romans on the happy ſucceſs of. their arms both 
by ſea and land; and on the famous victory they had 
Juſt before gained, by which they had driven Antio- 
chus out ot Europe, as well as all Aſia ſituated pn 
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this ſide ef mount Taurus. He added, that as to 
himlelf and the ſervice he had endeavoured to do the 


Romans, he choſe. rather to have thoſe things related 
by their generals, than by himſelf. The modeſty of 


bis behaviour was univerſally applauded ; but he was 
delired to ſpecify the particulars in Which the ſenate 


and people of Rome could oblige him, and what he 
had to aſk of them; aſſuring him, that he might rely 
on their good inclinations towards him. He replied, 
that it the choice of a recompence was propoſed to 
him by others, and he were permitted to conſult the 
ſenate, he then would be ſo free, as to aſk that vene- 
rable body, what anſwer it would be proper for him 
to make, in order that he might. not inſiſt upon im- 
moderate and unreaionable demands; but that, as it 
was from the ſenate that he expected to be gratified in 
all he ſhould require, he thought it moſt adviſeable to 
depend entirely on their generoſity. He was again 
delired to explain himſelf clearly and without ambi- 
guity. In this mutual contelt between politeneſs and 
reſpect, Eumenes, not being able to prevail with him- 
ſelt to be outdone, quitted the aſſembly. The ſenate 
ſtill perſiſted in their firſt reſolution; and the reaſon 
they gave for it was, that the king knew what it beſt 
ſuited his intereſt to aſk, He theretore was brought in 
again, and obliged to explain himſelf. _ | 

He then made the following ſpeech. * I. ſhould 
“ have ſtill continued ſilent, did I not know that the 
* Rhodian ambaſſadors, whom you will ſoon admit 
eto audience, will make ſuch demands as are directly 


0 contrary to my intereſt. They will plead, in your 


* preſence, the cauſe of all the Grecian cities of Aſia, 
<« and pretend that they all ought to be declared free. 
© Now, can it be doubted that their intention in this 
“is, to deprive me, not only of thoſe cities which 
& will be delivered, but even of ſuch as were an- 
* ciently my tributaries; and that their view is, by 
** ſo. ſignal a ſervice, to ſubject them effectually to 
<« themtelves, under the ſpecious title of confederate 
cities? They will not fail to expatiate ſtrongly on 
K 4 their 
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« their own diſintereſtedneſs; and to ſay, that they 
« do not ſpeak for themſelves, but merely-for your 
glory and reputation. You therefore will certainly 
« not ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon by ſuch 
« diſcourſe; and are far from deſigning, either to diſ- 
* cover an affected inequality towards your allies, by 
% humbling tome and raiſing others in an immoderate 
« degree; or to allow better conditions to thoſe who 
carried arms againſt you, than to ſuch as have al- 
* ways been your friends and allies. With regard to 

my particular pretenſions, and my perſonal intereſt, 
theſe I can eaſily give up; but as to your kindnels, 
and the marks of friendſhip with which you have 
been pleaſed to honour me, I muſt confeſs that I 
cannot, without pain, ſee others triumph over me 
5 in that particular. This is the moſt precious part 

of the inheritance I received from my father, who 
was the firſt potentate, in all Greece and Aſia, that 
had the advantage of concluding an alliance, and 
of joining in friendſhip with you; and who culti- 
« vated it with an inviolable conſtancy and fidelity to 
« his lateſt breath, He was far from confining him- 
* ſelf in thoſe points to mere proteſtations of kind- 
#© neſs and good-will. In all the wars you made in 
* Greece, whether by ſea or land, he conſtantly fol- 
% lowed your ſtæ ids, and aided. you with all his 
„ forces, with ſuch a zeal as none of your allies can 
* boaſt, Ir may even be ſaid, that his attachment to 
« your intereſt, in the laſt and ſtrongeſt proof he 
* gave of his fidelity, was the cauſe of his death: 
« For the fire and vigour with which he exhorted the 
* Bceotians to engage in alliance with you, occaſioned 
the fatal accident that brought him to his end in a 
« few days. I always thought it my duty to tread in 
“his ſteps, firmly perſuaded, that nothing could be 
* more honourable. It indeed was not poſſible for 
me to exceed him in zeal and attachment for your 
F* ſervice :: but then the poſture of aTairs, and the war 
* againlt Antiochus, have turniſhed me more oppor- 
+ tunities than my father had, of giving you proofs 
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* of this. That prince, who was very powerful in 
« Europe as well as Aſia, offered me his daughter in 
«* marriage: He engaged himſelf to recover all thoſe 
« cities which had revolted from me: He promiſed 
eto add conſiderable, countries to my dominions, 
« upon condition that I ſhould join with him againſt 
« you, I will not aſſume any honour to myſelf from 
„not accepting offers which tended to alienate me 
« from your triendſhip; and indeed, how would 
« it have been poſſible for me to do this? I will only. 
take notice of what 1 thought myſelf bound to do 
<« in your favour, as one who was your ancient friend 
and ally. I aſſiſted your generals both by ſea and 
land, with a far greater number of troops, as well 
©as a much larger quantity of proviſions, than any 
of your allies: I was preſent in all your naval en- 
% gagements, and theſe were many; and have ſpared 
« myſelf no toils nor dangers. I ſuffered the hard- 
« ſhips of a ſiege (the moſt grievonsCongltion of war) 
and was blocked up in Pergamus, expoſed every 
moment to the loſs of my crown and fe. Having 
.< diſengaged myſelf from this ſiege, whilſt Antiochus 
% on one ſide, and Seleucus his ſon on the other, 
« were till eRamped in my domigions; neglecting 
entirely my own intereſt, I ſaile& with my whole 
« fleet ro the Helleſpont, to meet Scipio your conſul, 
« purpoſely to aſſiſt him in paſſing it. I never quit- » 
«* ted the conſul from his arrival in Aſia: not a fol- 
dier in your camp has exerted himſelf more than 
a « my brother and myſelf.” I have been preſent in 
every action whether of foot or horſe. In the laſt 
*« engagement, I defended the poſt which the conſul 
+ aſſigned me. I will not aſk whether, in this parti - 
cular, any of your allies deſerve to be compared with 
% me. One thing I will be ſo confident as to aſſert, 
that I may put myſelf in parallel with any of thoſe 
kings or ſtates, on whom you have beſtowed the 
* higheſt marks of your favour. Maſiniſſa had been 
« your enemy before he became your ally, He did 
not Come over to you with powerful aids, and, at 
« atime 
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in your cauſe, both by ſea and land; not 
Aſia, but at a great diſtance from our nativeToun- 
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ce a time when he enjoyed the full poſſeſſion of his 


kingdom; but an exile, driven from his kingdom; 
plundered of all his poſſeſſions, and deprived of 
all his forces, he fled to your camp, with a ſquadron 
of horſe, in order to ſeek an aſylum as well as aid 
in his misfortunes. Nevertheleſs, becauſe he has 
fince ſerved you faithfully againſt Syphax and the 


Carthaginians, you have not only reſtored him to 


the throne of his anceſtors ; but, by beſtowing on 


him great part of Syphax's kingdom, you have 


made him one of the moſt powerful monarchs gf 
Africa. What therefore may we not expect from 
your liberality; we, wh@ have ever been your allies, 
and never your enemies ? My father, my brothers, 
and myſelf, have, on all occaſions, drawn our nor 
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try, in Peloponeſus, Bœotia, and Atoha, during 
the wars 7 Philip, Antiochus, and the to- 
lians. Pehaps ſome one may aſk, what are your 
pretenſions? Since you force me to explain myſelf, 
they are as follow, If, in repulſing Antiochus 
beyond mount Taurus, your intention was to ſeiſe 
upon that country, in order to unitE it to your em- 
pire, I wigs LAY wiſh for better neighbours, none 
a 


being more able to ſecure my dominions. But if 
you are reſolved to reſign it, and to recall your 


armies from thence, I dare preſume to ſay, that 


none of your allies deſerve advantages from you 
better than myſelf, Yet (ſome may. obſerve) it is 
great and glorious to deliver cities from ſlavery, 
and to reſtore them their liberty. I gfant it, pro- 
vided they had never exerciſed hoſtilities againſt, 
you. But then, if they have been ſo far attached 
to Antiochus's intereſt, will it not be much more 
worthy of your wiſdom and juſtice, to beſtow your 
favours on allies who had ſerved you, faithfully, 
than on enemies who have uſed their endeavours to 
deſtroy you ?? 

5 | The 
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The ſenate were exceedingly pleaſed with the king's 
harangue; and ſhowed evidently, that they were deter- 
mined to do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience. 
The perſon who ſpoke in their name, after repeating, 
the origin of their amity with the Romans, and the 
ſervices, they had done them, firſt in the war againſt 
Philip, and afterwards in that againſt Antiochus : 
« Nothing, ſays he (directing himſelf to the ſenators) 
« grie ves us ſo much at this time, as to find ourſelves 
<«<,obliged to engage in a diſpute with Eumenes, that 
ce prince, for whom, of all princes, both our republick 
« and ourſelves have the moſt faithful and moſt cor- 
« dial reſpeck. The circumſtance which divides and 
«. ſeparates us on this occaſion, does not proceed from 
a difparity of minds, but from a difference of con- 
« ditions. - We are free, and Eumenes is a king. It 
« is natural that we, being a free people, ſhould 
« plead for the liberty of others; and that kings 
* ſhould endeavour to make all things pay homage to 
their ſovereign ſway. However this be, the cir- 
* cumitance which perplexes us on this occahion, is 
« not ſo much the affair in itſelf, which ſeems to be 
* of ſuch a nature, that you cannot be very much di- 
* vided in opinion about it, as the regard we ought 
* to ſhow to ſo auguſt a prince as Eumenes! If there 
* was no other way of acknowledging the important 
* ſervices of a king, your confederate and ally, but 
in ſubjecting free cities to his power, you then 


T39 


might be doubrful ; from the fear you mighe be 


* under, either of not diſcovering gratitude enough 
towards a prince who is your friend; or of renoun- 
* cing your principles, and the glory you have ac- 
3 15 5 
quired in the war againſt Philip, by reſtoring all 
* tae Grecian cities to their liberty. But fortune has 
* put you in ſuch a condition, as not to fear either 
* of thoſe inconveniences. The immortal gods be 


* praiſed, the victory you have ſo lately gained, by 


* which you acquire no lets riches than glory, enables 
ou to acquit yourſelves eaſily of what you call a 


« debt 
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« debt. Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, all Piſidia, 
« 'Cherſoneſus, and the country contiguous to it, are 
« ſubjected by you. One of theſe provinces is alone 


_ « capable of enlarging conſiderably the dominions of 


« Eumenes ; but all of them together will equal him 
« to the moſt powerful kings. You therefore may, 
«* at one and the ſame time, recompence very large] 

« your allies, and not depart from the maxims whic 

« form the glory of your empire. The ſame motive 
« prompted you to march againſt Philip and Antio- 
% chus. As the cauſe is the fame, the like iſſue is 


« expected; not only becauſe you yourſelves have al- 


« ready ſet the example, but becauſe your honour re- 
« quires it. Others engage in war, merely to dil. 
« poſſeſs their neighbours of ſome country, ſome city, 
« fortreſs, or ſea-port; but you, O Romans, never 
« draw the ſword from ſuch motives; when you 
„fight, it is for glory; and it is this circumſtance in- 
« ſpires all nations with a reverence and awe for your 
„ name and empire, almoſt equal to that which is 
* paid the gods. The bulinels is to preſerve that 
„glory. You have undertaken to reſcue, from the 
* bondage of kings, and to reſtore to its ancient li. 
« berty, a nation famous for its antiquity; and ſtill 
« more renowned for its glorious actions, and its ex- 
« quiſite taſte for the polite arts and ſciences. It is 
the whole nation you have taken under your pro- 
« tection, and you have promiſed it them to the end 
„of time. The cities, ſituated in Greece itſelf, are 
% not more Grecian than the colonies they ſettled in 
% Aſia, A change of country has not wrought any 
< alteration in our origin or manners. All the Greck 
cities in Aſia have endeavoured to rival our ancel- 
tors and founders, in virtue and in knowledge. 
Many perſons in this aſſembly have ſeen the cities 
of Greece and thoſe of Aſia: the only difference 
« 1s, that we are ſituated at a farther diſtance from 
* Rome. If a difference in climate ſhould change 
* the nature and diſpoſition. of men, the inhabitants 
of Marleilles, ſurrounded as they are with ignorant 
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and barbarous nations, ſhould neceſſarily have long 


ſince degenerated; and yet we are informed that 
you have as great a regard for them, as if they lived 
in the centre of Greece. And indeed, they have 


retained, not only the ſound of the language, the 
dreſs, and the whole exterior of the Greeks ; but 
have alſo preſerved ſtill more their manners, laws, 


and genius, and all tfieſe pure and uncorrupted, by 


their correſpondence with the neighbouring nations. 
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Mount Taurus is now the boundary of your empire. 


Every country on this ſide of it, ought not to appear 
remote from you. Wherever you have carried 
your arms, convey thither alſo the genius and form 
of your government. Let the Barbarians, who are 


accuſtamed to ſlavery, continue under the empire af 


kings, ſince it is grateful to them. The Greeks, in 
the mediocrity of their preſent condition, think it 
glorious to imitate your exalted ſentiments, Born 


and nurtured in liberty, they know you will not 
« deem it a crime in them to be jealous of it, as you 


yourſelves are ſo, Formerly, their own ftrength 
was ſufficiept to ſecure empire to them; but now, 
they implore the gods that it may be enjoyed for 
ever by thoſe people, with whom they have placed 


it. All they deſire is, that you would be pleaſed to 


protect, by the power of your arms, their liberties, 
as they are now no longer able to defend them by 


their own. But, . ſays ſomebody, ſome of thoſe - 


cities have favoured Antiochus. Had not the others 
favoured. Philip alſo; and the Tarentines, Pyrrhus ? 
To cite but one people, Carthage, your enemy as 


well as rival, enjoys its liberties and laws. Conſider, 
O Romans, the engagements which this example 


lays you under. Will you indulge to Eumenes's 
ambition (I beg his pardon for the expreſſion) what 


us Rhodians, in this, as well as in all the wars 


which you have ane e in our countries, we 
have endeavoured to behave as good and faithful 


* allies ; and you are to judge whether we haye really 


been 


vou refuſed to your own uſt indignation? As for 


\ 2 
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« been ſuch. Now we enjoy peace, we are fo free 
« as to give you a counſel which muſt neceſſarily be 
** glorious to you. If you follow it, it will demon- 
<« ſtrate to the univerſe, that however nobly you ob- 
<« tain victories, you yet know how to make a nobler 
<« uſe of them.“ * * | 


It was impoſſible to forbear applauding .this ſpeech, 


and it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. 


The ſenate found itſelf on this occaſion divided and 
oppoſed by different ſentiments and duties, of whoſe 
importance and juſtice they were ſenſible, but which, 
at the ſame time, it was difficult to reconcile on this 
occaſion. On one fide, gratitude, with regard to the 
ſervices of a king, who had adhered to them with in- 


violable zeal and fidelity, made a ſtrong impreſſion on 


their minds: on the other, they earneſtly wiſhed to 
have it thought, that the ſole view of their under- 
taking this war was to reſtore the Grecian cities to 
their liberty. It muſt be confeſſed, that the motives 
on both ſides were exceedingly ſtrong. The reſtoring 
of every part of Greece to its liberties and laws, after 
Philip's defeat, had acquired the Romans à geputation 
infinitely ſuperior to all other triumphs. Bur then it 
would be dangerous to diſpleaſe ſo powerful a prince as 
Eumenes; and it was the intereſt of the Romans to 
bring over other kings to their ſide, by the attractive 
charms of advantage. However, the wiſdom of the 
ſenate knew how to conciliate theſe different duties. 

Antiochus's ambaſſadors were brought in after thoſe 
of Rhodes, and all they requeſted of the ſenate was, 
to confirm the peace which L. Scipio had granted 
them. They complied with their defire, and accord- 
ingly, ſome days after, it alſo was ratified in the al- 
ſembly of the people. - 

The ambaſſadors of the Aſiatick cities were like- 


wile heard, and the anſwer made them was, that the 
ſenate would diſpatch, purſuant to their uſual cuſtom, 


ten commiſſioners to enquire into, and ſettle the affairs 
of Aſia. It was told them in general, that Lycaonia, 


the two Phrygias, and My ſia, ſhould . 
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be ſubject to king Eumenes. The Rhodians were al- | 
lotted the poſſeſſion of Lycia, and that part of Caria, 
which lies neareſt to Rhodes, and part of. Piſidia, In 


taries to Antiochus, ſhould be free and exempt from 
contributions of every kind. 
Eumenes and the Rhodians ſeemed very well ſatiſ- 
fied with this new regulation. The latter requeſted as 
a Favour, that the inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cili- 
cia, deſcended originally, as well as themſelves, from 
the people of Argos, might be reſtored to their liberty. 
The ſenate, after conſulting Antiochus's ambaſſadors 
on that head, informed the Rhodians of the violent 
oppoſition which thoſe ambaſſadors had made to their 
requeſt ; becauſe Soles, as ſituated beyond mount 
Taurus, was not included in the treaty. However, 
that if they imagined the honour of Rhodes was con- 
cerned in this demand, they would again attempt to 
overcome their repugnance. The Rhodians, return- 
ing the moſt hearty thanks once more to the Romans, 
for the great favours they vouchſafed them, anſwered, 
that it was far from their intention to interrupt. the 
peace in any manner, and retired. highly ſatisfied. g 
The Romans decreed a triumph to * 5 — Regil- | X 
lus, who had gained a victory at fea over the admiral " 
of Antiochus's fleet; and ſtill more juſtly to L. Sci- 
pio, who had conquered the king. in perſon. He af- . 
ſumed the ſurname of Aſiaticus, that bis titles might | 
not be inferior to thoſe of his brother, upon whom - : 
that of Africanus had been conferred, 1 
Thus ended the war againſt Antiochus, which was f 
not of long duration, coſt the Romans but little blood 
and yet contributed very much to the aggrandizing of 
their empire. But, at the ſame time, this victory con- 
tributed alſo, in another manner, to the decay and ruin 
of that very empire, by introducing, into Ru 
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| the wealth it brought into it, a taſte and love for. 


luxury and effeminate pleaſures; for it is from this 
victory over Antiochus, and the conqueſt of Aſia, 
that («) Pliny dates the depravity and corruption of 
manners in the republick of Rome, and the fatal 
changes which enſued it. Aſia *, vanquiſhed by the 
Roman arms, afterwards vanquiſhed Rome by its vices. 
Foreign wealth extihguiſhed in that city a love for the 
ancient poverty and ſimplicity, in which its ſtrength 
and honayr had conſiſted; + Luxury, that in a man- 
ner entered Rome in triumph with the ſuperb ſpoils of 
Aſia, brought with her in her train irregularities and 


| crimes of every kind, made greater havock in the 


city than the mightieſt armies could have done, and 


in that manner avenged the "conquered globe. 


Reflection on the condu8 of the Romans with regard to 
the Grecian ſtates, and the' kings both of Europe and 
Alia. f | E 


HE reader begins to diſcover, in the events be- 
fore related, one of the principal characteriſticks 
of the Romans, which will ſoon determine the fate of 


all the ſtates of Greece, and produce an almoſt general 


change in the univerſe, I mean, a ſpirit of ſovereignty 
and dominion. This characteriſtick does not dilplay 
itſelf at firſt in its full extent; it reveals itſelf only by 
degrees; and it is but by inſenſible progreſſions, which 
at the ſame time are rapid enough, that we ſee it carried 
at laſt to its*greateſt height. 8 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this people, on certain 
occaſions, ſhow ſuch a moderation and diſintereſted- 
neſs, as (to conſider them only from their outſide) 
exceed every thing we meet with in hiſtory, and to 

| | &. + | which 
(u) Plin, I. xiii. c. c. i 
* Armis vicit, vitiis victus eſt, | Senec. de Alex. 


+ Prima peregrinos obſcœna pecunia mores 

Intulit, & turpi fregerunt ſecula Juxu 

Divitiæ molies —— 

Nullum crimen-abeſt facinuſque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit 


Sxvior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem. 
| * Tuven, Lib, 11. Satyr. 6. 
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which it ſeems inconſiſtent to refuſe praiſe. Was there 
ever a more delightful or more glorious day, than that 
in which the Romans, after having carried on a lon 

and dangerous war; after croſſing leas, and exhauſting 
their treaſures; cauſed a herald to proclaim, in a ge- 
neral aſſembly, that the Roman people reſtored all the 
cities to their liberty; and deſired to reap no other 


fruit by their victory, than the noble pleaſure of doing 


good to nations, the bare remembrance of whoſe 
ancient glory ſufficed to endear them to the Romans? 
The deſcription of that immortal day can hardly be 
read without tears, and without being affected with a 
kind of enthuſiaſm of eſteem and admiration. 
. Had this deliverance of the Grecian ſtates proteed- 
ed merely from a principle of generoſity, void; of all 
intereſted motives; had the whole tenor of the con- 
duct of the Romans been of the ſame nature with ſuch 
exalred ſentiments; nothing could poſſibly have been 
more auguſt, or more capable of doing honour to a 
nation. But if we penetrate ever ſo little beyond this 
glaring outſide, we foon perceive, that this ſpecious 
moderation of the Romans was entirely founded upon 
a profound policy ; wiſe indeed, and prudent, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of government, but at the 
fame time, very remote from that noble diſintereſted- 
neſs, ſo highly extolled on the preſent occaſion. It 
may be affirmed, that the Grecians then abandoned 
themſelves to a ſtupid joy; fondly imagining that 
they were really free, becauſe the Romahs declared 
them fo. | 
Greece, in the times I am now ſpeaking of, was 
divided between two powers; I mean the Grecian re- 
publicks and Macedonia; and they were always en- 
gaged in war; the former, to enge the remains of 
their ancient liberty; and the latter to complete their 
ſubjection. The Romans, being perfectly well ac- 
quainted with this ſtate of Greece, were ſenſible, that 
they needed not be under any apprehenſions from thoſe 
little republicks, which were grown weak through 
length of years, by inteſtine feuds, mutual jealouſies, 
Vol. VI. L. and 
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and the wars they had been forced to ſupport againſt 
foreign powers. But Macedonia, which was poſſeſſed 


of well-diſciplined troops, inured to all the toils ' of 


war, which had continually in view the glory of its 


former monarchs ; which had formerly extended its 


conqueſts to the extremities of the globe; which till 
harboured an ardent, though chimerical deſire of at- 
raining univerſal empire; and which had a kind of 
natural alliance with the kings of Egypt and Syria, 


. ſprung from the ſame origin, and united by the com- 


mon intereſts of monarchy : Macedonia, I ſay, gave 
juſt alarms to Rome, which, from the ruin of Car- 
thage, had no obſtacles lefr with regard to their am- 
bitious deſigns, but thoſe powerful kingdoms that 
ſhared the reſt of the world between them, and eſpe- 
cially Macedonia, as it lay neareſt to Italy. 

19 balance therefore the power of Macedon, and 
to Kool Philip of the aids he flattered himſelf he 
ſhould receive from the Greeks, which, indeed, had 
they united all their forces with his, in order to op- 
poſe this common enemy, would perhaps have made 
him invincible with regard to the Romans; in this 
view, I ſay, this latter people declared loudly in favour 
of thoſe republicks; made it their glory to take them 


under their protection, and that with no other deſign, 
in outward appearance, than to defend them againſt 


their oppreſſors; and further to attach them by a ſtill 
ſtronger tie, they hung out to them a ſpecious bait, 
(as a reward for their fidelity) I mean liberty, of which 
all the republicks in queſtion were inexpreſſibly jealous; 
and which the Macedonian monarchs had perpetually 
diſputed with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and ſwallowed very 
greedily by the generality of the Greeks, whoſe views 
. 21238 no farther, But the moſt judicious and 
molt clear-ſighted among them diſcovered the danger 
that lay concealed beneath this charming bait; and 
accordingly they exhorted the people trom time to 
time in their publick aſſemblies, to beware of this 
cloud that was gathering in the Weſt; and which, 

changing 
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thanging on a ſudden into a dreadful tempeſt, would 
reak like thunder over their heads, to their utter 
deſtruction. U 1 
Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than 
the conduct of the Romans in the beginning. They 
acted with the utmoft moderation towards ſuch ſtares 
and nations as addrefled them for protection; they 
ſuccoured them againſt their enemies; took the utmoſt 
pains in terminating their differences, and in, ſuppreſ- 
ſing all troubles which aroſe amongſt them; and did 
not demand the leaſt recompence fot all theſe ſervices 
done their allies. By this means their authority gain- 
ed ſtrength daily, and prepared the nations for entire 
ſubjection. EN ad: S 
And indeed, upon pretence of offering them their, 
good offices, of entering into their intereſts, and of re- 
conciling them, they rendered themlelves the ſovereign 
arbiters of thoſe whom they had reſtored to liberty; 
and whom they now conſidered, in ſome, meaſure, as 
their freedmen. They uſed to depute commiſſioners 
to them, to enquire into, their complaints, to weigh 
and examine-the reaſons. on both ſides, and to decide 
their quarrels: but When the articles were of ſuch a 
nature, that there was no poſſibility of teconciling 
them on the ſpot, they invited them to ſend their de- 
puties to Rome. But afterwards they uſed to ſummon Fi 
thoſe who refuſed to be reconciled; obliged, them to 
plead their cauſe before the, ſenate, and even to appeat 
in perſon there. From, arbiters and mediators. bei 
become ſupreme judges, they ſoon aſſumed a magie 
tone, looked upon their | decrees. as irrevocable, dęcir 
ſons, were greatly offended. when the , moſt implicit” 
obedience was not paid to them, and gave, the name 
of rebellion to a ſecond reſiſtance : thus there aroſe, 
in the Roman ſenate, a tribunal, which; zudged all na- 
tions and kings, from which there was no appeal. 
This tribunal, at the end of every war, determined 
the rewards and puniſhments due to all parties. They 
diſpoſſeſſed the vanquiſhed nations of part of their 
territories, in order to beſtow them on their allies, by 
L 2 which 
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which they did two things, from which they reaped 24 


double advantage; for they thereby engaged in the 


intereſt of Rome, ſuch kings as were no ways formi- 
dable to them; and weakened others, whoſe friendſhip 
the Romans could not expect, and whoſe arms they 
had reaſon to dread. | 
We ſhall hear one of the chief magiſtrates in the 
republick of the Achæans inveigh ſtrongly in a pub- 
lick aſſembly againſt this unjuſt uſurpation, and aſk 
by what title the Romans are empowered to aſſume fo 
havghty an aſcendant over them ; whether their re- 
publick was not as free and independent as that of 
Rome; by what right the latter pretended to force the 
Achæans to account for their conduct; whether they 
would be pleaſed, ſhould the Achæans, in their turn, 
officiouſly pretend to enquire into their affairs; and 
whether matters ought not to be on the ſame foot on 
both ſides? All theſe reflections were very reaſonable, 
juſt, and unanſwerable; and the Romans had no ad- 
vantage in the queſtion but force. . 
They acted in the ſame manner, and their politicks 
were the ſame, with regard to their treatment of kings. 
They firſt won over to their intereſt ſuch among them 
as were the weakeſt, and conſequently the leaſt formi- 
dable: they gave them the title of allies, whereby 
their perſons were rendered in ſome meaſure ſacred 
and inviolable ; and was a kind of ſafeguard againſt 
other kings more powerful than themſelves : they in- 
creaſed their revenues, and enlarged their territories, 
to let them ſee what they might expect from their pro- 
tection. It was this raiſed the kingdom of Pergamus 
to ſo exalted a pitch of grandeur. 
After this, the Romans invaded, upon different pre- 
tences, thoſe great potentates, who divided Europe 
and Aſia. And, how haughtily did they treat them, 


even before they had conquered ! A powerful king, 


confined within a narrow circle by a private man of 
Rome, was obliged to make his anſwer before he quit- 
ted it: how imperious was this! But then, how did 
they treat vanquiſhed kings? They command = to 
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deliver up their children, and the heirs to their crown, 
as hoſtages and pledges of their fidelity and —— 
behaviour; oblige them to lay down their arms; for- 
bid them to declare war, or to conclude any alliance 
without firſt obtaining their leave; baniſh them to 
the other ſide of the mountains; and leave them, in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, only an empty title, and a vain 
ſhadow of royalty, diveſted of all its rights and ad. 
vantages. 4:8; 

We are not to doubt, but that Providence had de- 
creed to the Romans the ſovereignty of the world, and 
the ſcriptures had propheſied their future grandeur : 
But they were ſtrapgers to thoſe divine oracles ; and 
beſides, the bare prediction of their conqueſts was no 
juſtification with regard to them. Although it be 
difficult to affirm, and till more ſo to prove, that 
this people had, from their firſt riſe, formed a plan, 
in order to conquer and ſubject all nations; it cannot 
be denied but that, if we examine their whole con- 
duct attentively, it will appear that they acted as if 
they had a fore-knowledge of this; and that a kind 
of inſtinct determined them to conform to it in all 
things. 

But be this as it will, we ſee, by the event, to what 
this ſo-much boaſted lenity and moderation of the Ro- 
mans was confined. Enemies to the liberty of all na- 
tions; having the utmoſt contempt for kings and mo- 

narchy; looking upon the whole univerſe as their 
prey, they graſped, with inſatiable ambition, the con- 
queſt of the whole world: They ſeiſed indiſcrimi- 
nately all provinces and kingdoms, and extended their 
empire over all nations; in a word, they preſcribed no 
other limits to their vaſt projects, but thoſe which 
deſerts and ſeas made it impoſſible to paſs, * 
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Sxor. vin. Fouvivs thi conſul ſubdues the Zivkans 


The Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles. Man- 
Lius, the other conſul, conquers the Afiatick Gauls. 
AnT1ochvs, in order to pay the tribute due to the 
Romans, Plunders a temple in Elymais. That monarch 

is killed. Explication of DanitL's prophecy concern- 
ing AXTIOCHUS, 


(a) NYURING the expedition of the Romans in Aſia, 
ſome commotions had happened in Greece, 


An. 2 8. Amynander, by the aid of the Ætolians, was reſtored 


to his kingdom of Athamania, after haying driven 
out of his cities the Macedonian garriſons that held 
them for king Philip. He deputed ſome ambaſſadors 
to the ſenate of Rome; and. others into Aſia to tha - 
two Scipios, who were then at Epheſus, after their 
ſignal victory over Antiochus, to excuſe his having 
employed the arms of the ZErolians againſt Philip, 
and allo to make his complaints of that prince. 

The #tolians had likewiſe undertaken ſome enter- 
priſes againſt Philip, in which they had met with to- 
ſcrable | jucceſs: But, when they heard of Antiochus's 
defeat, and found that the ambaſſadors they had ſent 
to Rome were returning from thence, without being 
able to obtain any of their demands, and that Fulvius 
the conſul was actually marching againſt them, they 
were ſeiſed with real alarms, Finding it would be 
impoſſible for them to reſiſt the Romans by force of 
arms, they again had recourſe to intreaties; and, in 
order to inforce them, they engaged the Athenians 
and Rhodians to join their ambaſſadors to thoſe whom 


they were going to ſend to Rome, in order to ſue for 
eace. 


The conſul being arriyed in Greece, he, in con- 
;onAion with the Epirots, had laid ſiege to Ambracia, 
in which was a ſtrong garriſon of Ætolians, who had 
2 a vigorous defence. However. being at laſt per- 

uaded that it would be impoſſible for them to hold 
put long againſt the Roman arms, they ſent new am- 
baſſadors 


7 Liv.. zxzviii. n. 1-13. Polyb. in Excerpt. Leg. c. 26—25. 
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baſſadors to the conſul, inveſting them with full pow- 
ers to conclude, a treaty on any conditions. Thoſe 
which were propoſed to them being judged exceed- 
ingly ſevere, the ambaſſadors, notwithſtanding their 
full powers, deſired that leave might be granted them 


to conſult the aſſembly once more; but the members 


of it were diſpleaſed with them for it, and therefore 
ſent them back, with orders to terminate the affair. 
During this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian am- 
baſſadors, whom the ſenate had ſent back to the con- 
Jul, were come to him, to whom Amynander had alſo 
repaired. The latter having great credit in the city 
Xt Ambracia, where he had ſpent many years of his 
baniſhment, prevailed with the inhabitants to ſurren- 
der themſelves at laſt to the conſul. A peace was alſo 
granted to the Ætolians. The chief conditions of the 
treaty were as follow: they ſhould firſt deliver u 

their arms and horſes to the Romans: Should pay 
them one thouſand talents of ſilver (about an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds) half to be paid down 
directly: ſhould reſtore to both the Romans, and their 
allies, all the deſerters and priſoners: ſhould look 
upon, as their enemies and friends, all thoſe who were 
ſuch to the Romans: In fine, ſhould give up forty 
hoſtages, to be choſen by the conſul. Their ambaſ- 
ſadors being arrived in Rome, to ratify the treaty 
there, they found the people highly exaſperated 
againſt the ZEtolians, as well on account of their paſt 
conduct, as the complaints made againſt them by 
Philip in his letters written on that head. At laſt, 
however, the ſenate were moved by their entreaties, 
and thoſe of the ambaſſadors of Athens and Rhodes, 
who concurted in them, and therefore they ratified 
the treaty conformably to the conditions which the 
conſul had preſcribed. The Etolians were permit- 
ted to pay in gold the ſum impoſed on them, 1n ſuch 
a manner, that every piece of gold ſhould be eſti- 
mated at ten times the value of ten pieces of ſilver of 


\ 


the ſame weight, which ſhows the proportion between 


gold and ſilver at that time. 


L 4 Fulvius 
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(3) Fulvius the conſul, after he had terminated the 
war with the Etolians, croſſed into the iſland of Ce- 
phalenia, in order to ſubdue it. All the cities, at the 
firſt ſummons, ſurrendered immediately. The inha- 
bitants of Same only, after ſubmitting to the conque- 
ror, were ſorry for what they had done, and accord- 
ingly ſhut their gates againft the Romans, which ob- 
liged them to beſiege it in form. Same made a very 
vigorous defence, inſomuch that it was four months 
before the conſul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponneſus, whither he 
was called by the people of Agium and Sparta, to 
e the differences which interrupted their tran- 

villity, | 

y The general aſſembly of the Achæans had from 
time immemorial been held at Egium: But Philopœ- 
men, who then was an officer of ſtate, reſolved to 
charge that cuſtom, and to cauſe the aſſembly to be 
held ſucceſſively in all the cities which formed the 
Achæan league; and, that very year he ſummoned 
it to Argos. The conſul would not oppoſe this mo- 
tion; and though his inclination led him to favour 
the inhabitants of Xgium, becauſe he thought their 
cauſe the moſt juſt; yet, ſeeing that the other party 
would certainly prevail, he withdrew from the aſſem- 
bly, without declaring his opinion. 

(c) But the affair relating to Sparta was ſtill more 
intricate, and, at the ſame time, of greater 1mportance. 
Thoſe who had been baniſhed from that city by Nabis 
the tyrant, had fortified themſelves in towns and 
caſtles along the coaſt, and from thence infeſted the 
Spartans. The latter had attacked, in the night, one 
of thoſe towns, called Las, and carried it, but were ſoon 
after driven out of it. This enterpriſe alarmed the 
exiles, and obliged them to have recourſe to the Achæ- 
ans. Philopemen, who at that time was in em 
ployment, ſecretly favoured the exiles; and endea- 
voured on all occaſions, to leſſen the credit and au- 
thority of Sparta. On his motion, a decree was en- 

. ated 


(5) Liv. I. xxxviii, n. 28—20. (c) Ibid, n. 30-244 
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acted, the purport of which was, that Quintius and 
the Romans, having put the towns and caſtles of the 
ſea-coaſt of Laconia under the protaction of the A- 
cheans, and having forbidden the Lacedzmonians acceſs 
to it; and the latter having, however, attacked the 
town called Las, and killed ſome of the inhabitants ; 
the Achzan aſſembly demanded that the contrivers of 
that maſſacre ſhould be delivered up to them ; and 
that otherwiſe they ſhould be declared violators of the 
treaty. Ambaſſadors were deputed to give them no- 
tice of this decree. A demand, made in ſo haughty 
a tone, exceedingly exaſperated the Lacedzmonians, 


They immediately put to death thirty of thoſe who 


had held a correſpondence with Philopœmen and the 
exiles; diſſolved their alliance with the Achæans; and 
ſent ambaſſadors to Fulvius the conſul, who was then 
in Cephalenia, in order fo put Sparta under the pro- 
tetioh of the Romans, and to 1ntreat him to come 
and take poſſeſſion of it. When the Achæans re- 
ceived advice of what had been tranſacted in Sparta, 
they unanimouſly declared war againſt that city, which 
began by ſome flight incurſions both by ſea and land; 
the ſeaſon being too far advanced for undertaking any 
thing conſiderable. 
The conſul, being arrived in Peloponneſus, heard 
oth parties in a publick aſſembly. The debates were 
exceedingly warm, and carried to a great height on 
both ſides. Without coming to any determination, 
the firſt thing he did was, to' command them to lay 


Jown their arms, and to ſend their reſpective ambaſſa- 


dors ta Rome; and accordingly they repaired thither 
immediately, and were admitted to audience. The 
league with the Acheans was in great conſideration at 
Rome, bur, at the ſame time, the Romans did not 
care to diſguſt the Lacedæmonians entirely. The ſe- 
nate therefore returned an obſcure and ambiguous an- 
ſwer (which has not come down to us) whereby the 
Achzans might flatter themſelves, that they were al- 
lowed full power to infeſt Sparta; and the Spartans, 


that ſuch power was very much limited and reſtrained. 
3 88 The 
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The Achæans extended it as they thought proper. 
Philopœmen had been continued in his employment of 
firſt” magiſtrate. He marched the army to a ſmall 
diſtance from Sparta without loſs of time ; and again 
demanded to have thoſe perſons ſurrendered to him, 
who had concerted the enterpriſe againſt the town of 
Las; declaring that they ſhould not be condemned or 
puniſhed till after being heard. Upon this promiſe, 
thoſe who had been nominated expreſsly ſet out, ac- 
companied by ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious citizens, 
who looked upon their cauſe as their own, or rather 
as that of the publick. Being arrived at the camp of 
the Achæans, they were greatly ſurpriſed to ſee the 
exiles at the head of the army. The latter, advan- 
cing out of the camp, came to them with an inſulting 
air, and began to vent the moſt injurious expreſſions 
againſt them ; after this, the quarrel growing warmer, 
they fell upon them with great violence, and treated 
them very -ignomintouſly. - In vain did the Spartans 
implore both gods and men, and claimed the right of 
nations: the rabble of the Achæans, animated by 
the ſeditious cries of the exiles, joined with them, 
notwithſtanding the protection due to ambaſſadors, 
and in ſpite of the prohibition of the ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate, Seventeen were immediately ſtoned to death, 
and ſeventy- three reſcued by the magiſtrate out of the 
hands of thoſe furious wretches. It was not that he 
intended, in any manner, to pardon them; but he 
would not have it ſaid, that they had been put to death 
without being heard. The next day, they were brought 
before that enraged multitude, who, almoſt without 
ſo much as hearing them, condemned, and executed 
them all. | | 
The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo unjuſt, 
ſo cruel a treatment, threw the Spartans into the deep- 
eſt affliction, and filled them with alarms. The Achæ- 
ans impofed the ſame conditions upon them, as they 
would have done on a city that had been taken by 
ſtorm, They gave orders that the walls ſhould be de- 
moliſhed ; that all ſuch mercenaries as the rang had 
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kept in their ſervice, ſhould leave Laconia ; that the 


ſlaves whom thoſe tyrants had ſet at liberty (and there 
were a great number of them) ſhould alſo be obliged 
to depart the country in a certain limited time, upon 
pain of being ſeiſed by the Achzans, and fold or car- 
ried whereſoever they thought proper ; that the laws 
and inſtitutions of Lycurgus ſhould be annulled. In 
fine, thatthe Spartans ſhould be aſſociated in the Achæan 
league, with whom they ſhould thenceforth form but 
one body, and follow the ſame cuſtoms and uſages. 
The Lacedzmonians were not much afflicted at the 
demolition of their walls ; with which they began the 
execution of the orders preſcribed them : and indeed 
it was no great misfortune to them. * Sparta had long 
ſubſiſted without any other walls or defence but the 
bravery of its citizens. {d) Pauſanias informs us, 
that the walls of Sparta were begun to be + built in 
the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and afterwards 
of Pyrrhus; but that they had been completed by 
Nabis. Livy relates alſo, that the tyrants, for their 
own ſecurity, had fortified with walls, all ſuch parts 


of the city as were moſt open and acceſſible, The 


\ Spartans were therefore not much grieved at the de- 
molition of theſe walls. But it was with inexpreſſible 
regret they ſaw the exiles, who had cauſed its deſtruc- 
tion, returning into it, and who might juſtly be con- 
ſidered as its moſt cruel enemies, Sparta, enervated 
by this laſt blow, loſt all its priſtine vigour, and was 
for many years dependent on, and ſubjected to the 
Achæans. ꝗ The moſt fatal circumſtance with regard 

to 

(4) In Achaiac. p. 412. 


s Fucrat quondam fine muro 
Sparta, Tyranni nuper locis pa- 
tentibus planiſque objecerant mu- 
rum: altiora loca & difhciliora 
aditu ſtationibus armatorum pro 
munimento objectis tutabantur 
Liv. I. xxxiv. n. 38. 

Spartani urbem, quam ſemper 
armis non muris defenderant, tum 
contra reſponſa fatorum & vete- 
rem majorum gloriam, armis dif- 
tiſi, murorum præſidio includunt. 
Tantum eos degeneraviſſe à ma- 


*. 


joribus, ut cim multis ſeculis 
murus urbi civium virtus fuerit, 
tunc cives ſalvos ſe fore non ex- 
iſtimaverint, niſi intra muros late - 
rant. Juſtin. |. xiv. c. 5. 

+ Juftin informs us, that Sparta 
was fortified with walls, at the time 
that Cafſander meditated the invaſion 
of Greece. COMM My 

1 Nulla res tanto erat damno, 

uam diſciplina Lycurgi, cui per 
eptingentos annos aſſueverapty 
ſublata, Liv, \ 
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to Sparta was, the abolition of the Jaws of Lycurgus, 
which had continued in force ſeven hundred years, and 
had been the ſource of all its grandeur and glory. 

This cruel treatment of ſo renowned a city as Spar- 
ta does Philopœmen no honour, but, on the con- 
trary, ſeems to be a great blot in his reputation. 
Plutarch, who juſtly ranks him among the greateſt 
captains of Greece, does but juſt glance at this action, 
and ſays only a word or two of it. It muſt indeed be 
confeſſed, that the cauſe of the exiles was favourable 
in itſelf They had Ageſipolis at their head, to whom 
the kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged ; and they 
had been all expelled their country by the tyrants ; 
but ſo open a violation of the law of nations (to 
which Philopœmen gave at leaſt occaſion, if he did 
not conſent to it) canndt be excuſed in any manner. 

(e) It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that 
the Lacedæmonians made complaints at Rome againſt 
Philopœmen, as having, by this equally unjuſt and 
cruel action, defied the power of the republick of 
Rome, and inſulted its majeſty. It was a long time 


before they could obtain leave to be heard. At laſt, 


Lepidus the conſul wrote a letter to the Achæan con- 
federacy, to complain of the treatment which the La- 
cedæmonians had met with. However, Philopœmen 
and the Achæans ſent an ambaſſador, Nicodemus of 
Elis, to Rome, to juſtify their conduct. 

In the ſame campaign, and almoſt at the ſame 
time that Fulvius the conſul terminated the war with 
the tolians, Manlius, the other conſul; terminated 
that with the Gauls, I have taken notice elſewhere, 
of the inroad thoſe nations had made into different 
countries of Europe and Aſia under Brennus. The 
Gauls in queſtion had ſettled in that part of Aſia Minor, 
called, from their name, Gallo- Græcia, or Gallatia; 
and formed three bodies, three different ſtates, the 
Toliſtobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectoſages. Theſe 
had made themſelves formidable to all the nations 

0 round, 
(e) Polyb. in Legat. c. xxxvii. 


; OC) Liv. I. xxxviii. n. 12-27, Polyb, Excerpt, Legat. 29-3 {+ 
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round, and ſpread terrour and alarms on all ſides. 
The pretence made uſe of for declaring war agalnſt 
them, was, their having aided Antiochus with troops. 
Immediately after L. Scipio had reſigned the command 
of his army to Manlius, the latter ſet out from Ephe- 
ſus, and marched againſt the Gauls. If Eumenes had 
not been then at Rome, he would have been of great 
ſervice to him in his march; however, his brother At- 
talus ſupplied his place, and was the conſul's guide. 
The Gauls had acquired great reputation in evety part 
of this country, which they had ſubdued by the power 
of their arms, and had not met with the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion. Manlius judged that it would be neceſſary to 
harangue his forces on this occaſion, before they en- 
gaged the enemy. © I am no ways ſurpriſed,” ſays 
he, that the Gauls ſhould have made their names 
« formidable to and ſpread the ſtrongeſt terrour in 
« the minds of nations, of ſo ſoft and effeminate a 
<« caſt as the Aſiaticks. Their tall ſtature, their fair, 
« flowing hair, which deſcends to their waiſts; their 
« unwieldy bucklers, their long ſwords : Add to this, 
« their ſongs, their cries and howlings, at the firſt 
« onlet; the dreadful claſhing of their arms and 
e ſhields: all this may, indeed, intimidate men not 
« accuſtomed to them, but not you, O Romans, 
e whole victorious arms have fo often triumphed over 
« that nation, Beſides, experience has taught you, 
e that after the Gauls have ſpent their firſt fire, an 
e obſtinate reſiſtance blunts the edge of their courage, 
« as well as their bodily ſtrength; and that then, 
3 incapable of ſupporting the heat of the ſun, 

atigue, duſt, and thirſt, their arms fall from their 
* hands, and they fink down quite tired and ex- 
* hauſted. Do not imagine theſe the ancient Gauls, 
« inured to fatigues and dangers. The luxurious 
plenty of the country they have invaded, the ſoft 
temperature of the air they breathe, the effeminacy 
and delicacy of the people among whom they in- 
habit, have entirely enervated them. They now 
are no more than Phrygians, in Gallick 9 
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* not reap, much honour by the defeat of a rabble of 
te enemies, ſo unworthy of diſputing victory with 
&* Romans.“ $7775 th | | 

It was a general opinion, with regard to the ancient 
Gauls, that a ſure way to conquer them, was, to let 
them exhauſt their firſt fire, which immediately was 
deadened by oppoſition ; and that when once this edge 
of their vivacity was blunted, they had loſt all ſtrength 
and vigour : that their bodies were even incapable, of 
ſuſtaining the Mighteſt fatigues long, or withſtand- 
ing the ſun- beams, when they darted with ever fo lit- 
tle violence: that, as they were more than men in 
the beginning of an aftion, they were leſs than women 
at the concluſion of it. (g) Gallos primo impetu ferotes 
eſſe, quos ſuſtinere ſatis ſit Gallorum quidem etiam 
corpora intolerantiſſima laboris atque æſtus fuere; prima- 
que eorum prælia plus quam virorum, paſtrema minis 
quam feminarum eſſe. 

Thoſe who are not acquainted with the genius and 
character of the modern French, entertain very near 
the ſame idea of them. However, the late tranſac- 
tions in Italy and eſpecially on the Rhine, muſt have 
undeceived them in that particular. Though I am 
very much prejudiced in favour of the Greeks and 
Romans, I queſtion whether they ever diſcovered 
greater patience, reſolution, and bravery, than the French 
did at the ſiege of Philipſburg. I do not ſpeak merely 
of the generals and officers; courage being natural to, 
and in a manner inherent in them : but even the com- 
mon ſoldiers ſhowed fuch an ardour, intrepidity, and 
greatneſs of ſoul, as amazed the generals. The ſight 
of an army, formidable by its numbers, and {till 
more ſo by the fame and abilities of the prince who 
commanded it, ſerved only to animate them the more. 
During the whole courſe of this long and laborious 
ſiege, in which they ſuffered ſo much by the fire of 
the beſieged, and the heat of the ſun; by the violence 
of the rains and inundations of the Rhine; they never 

once 


(eg) Liv, I, X. n. 28. 
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once breathed the leaſt murmur or complaint. They 
were ſeen wading through great floods, where they 
were up to the ſhoulders in water, carrying their 
clothes and arms over their heads, and afterwards 
marching, quite uncovered, on the outſide of the 
trenches full of water, expoſed to the whole fire of the 
enemy; and then advancing with intrepidity to the 
front of the attack, demanding, with the loudeſt 
ſhouts, that the enemy ſhould not be allowed capitula- 
tion of any kind; and to dread no other circumſtance, 
but their being denied the opportunity of ſignalizing 
their courage and zeal ſtill more, by ſtorming the city. 
What I now relate is univerſally known. The moſt 
noble ſentiments of honour, bravery and intrepidity, - 
muſt neceſſarily have taken deep root in the- mind of 
our countrymen ; otherwiſe, they could not have 
rouzed at once fo gloriouſly in a firſt campaign, after 
having been in à manger aſleep during a twenty-year* 

ace, | . 
Pe The teſtimony which Lewis XV. thought it incum- 
bent on him to give them, is ſo glorious to the nation, 
and even reflects ſo bright a luſtre on the king, that I 
am perſuaded none of my readers will be diſpleaſed 
to find it inſerted here entire. If this digreſſion is not 
allowable in a hiſtory like this, methinks it is pardon- 
able, and even laudable in a Frenchman, fired with 
zeal for his king and country. ; | 


The King's Letter to the Marſhal D'AsTETDr. 2 
Cousix, | N 


1. entirely ſenſible of the important ſervice you have 
done me in taking Philipſburg.” | Nothing leſs than your 
courage and reſolution could have ſurmounted the obſtacles 
to that enterpriſe, occaſioned by the inundations of the 

Rhine. You have had the ſatisfaction to ſee your ex- 
ample inſpire the officers and ſoldiers with the ſame ſenti- 
ments. I cauſed an account to be ſent me daily, of all the 
tranſactions of that fiege, and always obſerved, that the 
erdour and patience of my troops increaſed in proportion 
| {8 
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to the difficulties that aroſe either from the favelling of the 
floods, the preſence'of the enemy, or the fire of the place. 
Every kind of ſucceſs may be expected from ſo valiant a 
nation: and I enjoin you to inform the general-officers 
and others, and even the whole army, that I am highly 
ſatisfied with them. You need not doubt my having the 
ſame ſentiments with regard to you; to aſſure you of 
which is the ſole motive of this letter; and (Coufin) I be- 
ſeech the Almighty to have you in his keeping, and direct 


| Verſailles, July 237 1734. 


I now return to the hiſtory, After Manlius had 
ended the ſpeech repeated above, the army diſcovered 
by their ſhouts, how impatiently they deſired to be led 
againſt the enemy; and accordingly the conſul entered 
their territories. The Gauls did not once ſuſpect that 
the Romans would invade them, as their country, lay 
ſo remote from them, and therefore were not prepared 
to oppoſe them. But notwithſtanding this, they made 
and vigorous reſiſtance. They laid wait for 
Manlius in defiles ; diſputed the paſſes with him;  ſhur 
themſelves up in their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and retired 
to ſuch eminences as they thought inacceſſible. How- 
ever, the conſul, ſo far from being diſcouraged, fol- 
lowed, and forced them wherever he came. He at- 
racked them ſeparately, ſtormed their cities, and de- 
teated them in ſeveral engagements. I ſhall not deſcend 
to particulars, which were of little importance, and 
conſequently would only tire the reader. The Gauls 
were obliged at laſt to ſubmit, and to confine them- 
ſelves within the limits preſcribed them. Na 

By this victory, the Romahs delivered the whole 
country from the perpetual terrours it was undergfrom 
thoſe Barbarians, who hitherto had done nothing but 
harraſs and plunder their neighbours. So happy a 
tranquillity was reſtored on this ſide, that the empire 
of the Romans was eſtabliſhed there from the river 
Halys to mount Taurus; and the kings of Syria were 
for ever excluded from all Aſia Minor. (5 We are 


(5) Cie. Orat. pro Dejot. n. 36. Val. Max; I. iv, c. r. 
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told that “ Antiochus ſaid, on this occaſion, that he 
was highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed him 
from the cares and troubles which the government of ſo 
, vaſt an extent of countty mult neceſſarily have brought 
upon him. 5 0 fl 
(i) Fulvius, one of the conſuls, returned to Rome, 4 M. 
in order to preſide in the aſſembly. The conſulate was 3816. 
given to M. Valerius Meſſala, and C. Livius Salinator. At J. C. 
The inſtant the aſſembly broke up, Fulvius returned to 
his own province. Himfelf and Manlius his colleague 
were continued in the command of 'the armies for a 
year, in quality of proconſuls. 
Mantius had repaired to Epheſus, to ſettle, with the 
ten commiſſioners who had been appointed by the ſe- 
nate, the moſt important afticles of their commiſſion, -* 
The treaty of peace with Antiochus was confirmed, 
as alſo that which Manlius had concluded with the 
Gaul Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, had been 
{ſentenced to pay the Romans ſix hundred talents (fix 
hundred thouland erowhs) for having aſſiſted Antio- 
chus; however, half this ſum was accepted at the re- 
queſt . of Eumenes, who was to marry his daughter. 
Manlius made a preſent to Eumenes, of all the ele- 
phants which Antiochus, according to the treaty, had 
delivered' up to the Romans. He repaſſed into Eu- 
rope with his forces, after having admitted the depu- 
ties of the ſeveral cities to audience, and ſettled the 
chief difficulties, | 
(k) Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raiſe a M- 
the fum he was to pay the Romans. He made a pro- 38:7. 
greſs through the eaſtern provinces, in order to levy _ 05 
the tribute which they owed him; and left the regency 
of Syria, during his abſence, to Seleucus his ſon, whom 
he had declared his preſumptive heir. Being arrived 
in the province of Elymais, he was informed that there 
was a very conſiderable treaſure in the temple of Ju- 
Vol.. VI. M piter 
(i) Liv. l. xxxviii. n. 33. (4) Diod. in Excerpt. p. 298. Juſtin, 
I. xxxiii. c. 2. Hieron, in Dan. cap. xi. | 


* Antiochus I magna procuratione liberatus, mo- 
1 


e|t ſolitus, benignt ſibi à populo dicis regni terminis uteretur. Cie, 
Romano eſſe faftum, quod nimis 
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piter Belus. This was a ſtrong temptation to a prince 
who had little regard for religion, and was in extreme 
want of money. Accordingly, upon a falſe pretence 
that the inhabitants of that province had rebelled 
againſt him, he entered the temple in the dead of night, 
and carried off all the riches which had been kept 
there very religiouſly during a long ſeries of years. 
However, the people, exaſperated by this ſacrilege, 
rebelled againſt him, and murthered him with all his 
followers. (J) Aurelius Victor ſays, that he was killed 
by ſome of his own officers, whom he had beat one day 
when he was heated with liquor, 

This prince was highly worthy of praiſe. for his hu- 
manity, clemency, and liberality. A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his ſubjects 

ermiſſion, and even commanded them not to obey 

is ordinances, 1n caſe they ſhould be found to inter- 
fere with the laws, ſhows that he had a high-regard for 
Juſtice. Till the age of fifty he had behaved, on all 
occaſions, with ſuch bravery, prudence, and applica- 
tion, as had given ſucceſs to all his enterpriſes, and 
acquired him the title of the Great. But from that 
time his wiſdom, as well as application, had declined 
very much, and his affairs in proportion. His conduct 
in the war againſt the Romans; the little advantage he 
reaped by, or rather contempt for, the wiſe counſels of 
Hannibal; the ignominious peace he was obliged to 
accept: theſe circumſtances ſullied the glory of his 
former ſucceſſes; and his death, occaſioned by a wick- 
ed and ſacrilegious enterpriſe, threw an indelible blot 
upon his name and memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, 
from the 10th to the 19th verſe, relate to the actions of 
this prince, and were fully accompliſhed. 

(m) But his ſons (of the king of the north) ſhall be 
ſtirred up, and ſhall aſſemble a multitude of great forces: 
And ene (Antiochus the Great) ſhall certainly come and 
overflow, and paſs through : then ſhall he return, and be 
ſtirred up even to his fortreſs. (u) This king of the 

North 
(7) De viris illuft, cap, liv, (n) Ver. 10. () See ver. 8. 
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North was Seleucus Callinicus, who left behind him 
two ſons, Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus, after- 
wards ſurnamed the Great. The former reigned but 
three years, and was ſucceeded by Antiochus his bro- 
ther. The latter, after having pacified the troubles 


of his kingdom, made war againſt Ptolemy Philo- 


pator, king of the South, that is, of Egypt; diſ- 
poſſeſſed him of -Cceloſyria, which was delivered to 
him by Theodotus, governor of that province; de- 
feated Ptolemy's generals in the narrow paſſes near 
Berytus, and made himſelf maſter of part of Phceni- 
cia. Ptolemy then endeavoured to amuſe him by 
overtures of peace, The Hebrew is (till more expreſ- 
live. He (meaning Antiochus) ſpall come. He ſpall 
overflow the enemy's country. He ſball paſs over mount 
Libanus. He fall halt, whilſt overtures of peace are 
making him. He ſhall advance with ardour as far as 


163 


the fortreſſes, that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Pro- ' 


_ victory is clearly pointed out in the tollowing 
verſes. 

(0) And the king of the South ſhall be moved with cho- 
ler, and ſhall come forth and fight with him, even with 
the king of the North : and be ſhall ſet forth a great mul- 
titude, but the multitude fhall be given into his hand. 
Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effeminate prince. 


It was neceſſary to excite and drag him, in a manner, 


out of his lethargy, in order to prevail with him to 
take up arms and repulſe the enemy, who were pre- 
paring to march into his country: Provecatus. At laſt 
he put himſelf at the head of his troops; and by 
the valour and good conduct of his generals, obtained 
a ſignal victory over Antiochus at Raphia. | 
(p) And when be hath taken away the multitude, his 
beart ſhall be lifted up, and be ſhall caſt down many ten 
thouſands ; but he ſhall not be ſtrengthened by it. Antio- 
chus loſt upwards of ten thouland| foot, and three 
hundred horſe, and four thouſand of his men were 
taken priſoners. Philopator, having marched after his 
victory. to Jeruſalem, was ſo audacious as to attempt 
M 2 to 

(e) Ver. 11. {p) Ver. 13. 
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to enter the ſanctuary, his heart ſhall be lifted up; and 
being returned to his kingdom, he behaved with the 
utmoſt pride towards the Jews, and treated them very 
cruelly, He might have diſpoſſeſſed Antiochus of his 
dominions, had he taken a proper advantage of his 
glorious victory; but he contented himſelf with re- 
covering Cœloſyria and Phoenicia, and. again plunged 
into his former exceſſes; but he ſhall not be frengtbened 


i. 

) For the king of the North fhall return, and fhall 15 
ſet forth a multitude greater than the former, and ſhall nei 
certainly come (after certain years) with a great army, and (t) 
with much riches. Antiochus, after he had ended the his 
war beyond the Euphrates, raiſed a great army in thoſe ſha 
provinces. Finding, fourteen years after the conclu- ' 
lion of the firſt war, that Ptolemy Epiphanes, who tia 
was then but five or fix years of age, had ſucceeded ' 
Philopator his father; he united with Philip king of vir 
Macedon, in order to deprive the infant king af his che 
throne. Having defeated Scopas at Panium, near the hin 
ſource of the river Jordan, he ſubjected the whole Inc 
country which Philopator had conquered, by the vic- reſi 
tory he gained at Raphia. 3 leſt 

(r) And in thoſe times there ſhall many ſtand up againſt to 
the king of the South. This prophecy was fulfilled by blit 
the league made by the kings of Macedonia and Syria ling 
againſt the infant monarch of Egypt: by the conſpi- Sec 
racy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for the regency ; wel 

L and by that of Seopas, to diſpoſſeſs him of his crown for 
and life. Alſo the robbers of thy people ſhall exalt them- con 
ſelves to eſtabliſh the viſion, but they ſhall fall. Several con 
apoſtate Jews, to ingratiate themſelves with the king in i 
of Egypt, complied with every thing he required of ( 
them, even in oppoſition to the ſacred ordinances of of | 
the law, by which means they were in great favour Gal 
with him, but it was not long-lived ; for when Antio- . 
chus regained poſſeſſion of Judea and Jeruſalem, he te f. 
either extirpated, or drove out of the country all the tool 
partiſans it w 

(g) Ver. 13. (r) Ver. 14. 


* The angel Gabriel here ſpeaks to Daniel, 
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partiſans of Prolemy. This ſubjection of the Jews to 
the ſovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the way 
for the accompliſhment of the prophecy, which 
denounced the calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
ton of Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this 
people; which occaſioned a great number of them to 
fall into apoſtacy. | 

(s) So the king of the North ſhall come, and caſt up a 
mount, aud take the moſt fenced cities, and the arms of 
the South ſhall not withſland, neither his choſen people, 
neither jhall there be any ſtrength to withſtand 
(t) Bat be that cometh againſt bim, ſhall do according to 
his own will, and none ſhall ftand before him: And de 
ſhall ſtand in the glorious land which by his hand ſball be 
conſumed. Antiochus, after having defeated the Egyp- 
tian army at Paneas, beſieged and took, firſt Sidon 
then Gaza, and afterwards all the cities of thoſe pro- 
yinces, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by the 
choſen troops which the king of Egypt had ſent againſt 
him. He did according to his own will, in Cœloſyria 
and Paleſtine, and nothing was able to make the leaft 
reſiſtance againſt him. Purſuing his conqueſts in Pa- 
leſtine, he entered Judea, that glorious, or, according 
to the Hebrew, that defirable land. He there eſta- 
bliſhed his authority; and ſtrengthened it, by repul- 
ling from the caſtle of Jeruſalem the garriſon which 
Scopas had. thrown into it. This garriſon being fo 
well defended, that Antiochus was obliged to ſend 
for all his troops in order to force it; and the ſiege 
continuing à long time, the country was ruined and 
conſumed by the ſtay the army was obliged to make 
in it. h 

(u) He ſhall alſo ſet bis face to enter with the ſtrength 
of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with bim: thus 
Hall he do, and he ſhall give him the daughter of wamen, 
corrupting ler: But jhe ſhall not ſtand on bis fide, neither 
be for him. Antiochus, ſeeing that the Romans under- 
took the defence of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought 
it would beſt. ſuit his intereſt to lull the king aſleep, 
J 1 uu ms M3222 b by 
*-©« (3) Vere 13. () Ver. 16. (2) Ver. 7. 
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by giving him his daughter in marriage, in order to 
corrupt her, and excite her to betray her huſband: 
but he was not ſucceſsful in his deſign ; for as ſoon as 
ſhe was-married to Ptolemy, ſhe renounced her fa- 
ther's intereſts, and embraced thoſe of her huſband. 
It was on this account that we ſee her * join with him 
in the embaſly which was ſent from Egypt to Rome, 
to congratulate the Romans on the victory which Aci- 
lius had gained over her father at Thermopylæ. 

(x) After this he ſhall turn his face unto the iſies, and 
ſhall take many: But a prince for his own behalf ſhall 
'cauſe the reproach which Antiochus had offered him to 
ceaſe ; without his own reproach he ſhall cauſe it to turn 
upon him. Antiochus, having put an end to the war of 
Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, ſent his two ſons, at the 
head of the land-army to Sardis, whilſt himſelf em- 
barked on board the fleet, and failed to the Ægean 
ſea, where he took ſeveral iſlands, and extended his 
empire exceedingly on that ſide. However, be prince 
of the people, whom he had inſulted by making this 
invaſion,” that is, L. Scipio the Roman conſul, cauſed 
the reproach to turn upon bim; by defeating him at 
mount Sipilus and repulling him from every part of 
Aſia Minor. RR 

O) Then he ſhall turn his face tewards the fort of bis 
en land; but be ſhall ſtumble and fall, and not be found. 
Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to' Antioch, the 
capital of his kingdom, and the ſtrongeſt fortrels in 
it. He went ſoon after into the provinces of the Eaſt, 
in order to levy money to Hay the Romans; bur, 
having plundered the temple ot Elymais, he there loſt 
his- life in a miſerable manner. 

Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antio- 
chus, Which 1 haye explained in moſt places, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text. 
doubrful and obſcure terms, which may be difficult to 
explain, and are variouſly interpreted by commenta- 

g . tors; 
(x) Ver. 18. (3) Ver. 19. 
»Legati ab Ptolemzo & Cleo» Antiochum regem Greciæ expus 


patra, .legibus. ZEgypti, gratulan - liſſet venerunt. Liu. l. xxxvli. 
des quod Manius Acilius conſul n. 3. Sp | 
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tors; but is it poſſible for the ſubſtance of the pro- 
phecy to appear obſcure and doubrful ? Can any rea- 
ſonable man, who makes uſe of his underſtanding, 
aſcribe ſuch a prediction, either to mere chance, or to 
the conjectures of human prudence and ſagacity? Can 
any light, but which proceeds from God himſelf, pe- 
netrate, in this manner, into the darkneſs of futurity, 
and point out the events of it in ſo exact and circum- 
ſtantial a manner? Not to mention what is here ſaid 
concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicus, king of Sy- 
ria, leaves two children behind him. The eldeſt reigns 
but three years, and does not perform any exploit 
worthy of being recorded ; and, accordingly, the pro- 

het does not take any notice of him. The youngeſt 
1s Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great, from his great ac- 
tions; and, accordingly, our prophet gives a tranſient 
account of the principal circumſtances of his life, his 
molt important enterpriſes, and even the manner of 
his death. In it we ſee his expeditions into Cœloſyria 
and Phcenicia, ſeveral cities of which are beſieged and 
raken by that monarch; his entrance into Jeruſalem, 
which 1s-laid waſte by the ſtay his troopy, make in it; 
his conqueſts of a great many iſlayds; the marriage of 
his daughter with the king of Egypt, which does not 
anſwer the deſign he had in view; his overthrow by 
the Roman conſul; his retreat to Antioch, and, laſtly, 
his unfortunate end. Theſe are, in a manner, the 
out-lines of Antiochus's picture, which can be made 
to reſemble none but himſelf. Is it to be ſuppoſed 
that the prophet drew thoſe features without deſign 
and at random, in the picture he has left us of him ? 
The facts, which denote the accompliſhment of the 
prophecy, are all told by heathen authors, who lived 
many centuries after the prophet in queſtion, and whoſe 


fidelity cannot be ſuſpected in any manner. We muſt 


renounce, not only religion, but reaſon, to refuſe ro 
acknowledge, in ſuch prophecies as theſe, the inter- 
vention of a Supreme Being, to whom all ages are 
preſent, and who governs the world with abſolute 
power, 
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Sxor. IX. SELEvVCUS PLO ATrOR ſucceeds te tbe 


throne of ANN iochus his father. The beginning of 
the reign of PTOLEMy EPiPHANES in Egypt, Various 
embaſſies ſent to the Achæans and Romans. Complaints 
made againſt PaiLie, Commiſſioners are ſent from 
Rome to enquire into thoſe complaints ;, and at the ſame 
time to examine concerning the ill treatment of Sparta by 
the Acbæans. Seguel of that affair. 


A.M. (a) NTIOCHUS the Great dying, Seleucus 


3817. 
Ant. J. * 
187. 


Philopator, his eldeſt ſon, whom he had left 
in Antioch when he ſet out for the eaſtern provinces, 
ſucceeded him. But his reign was obſcure and con- 


temptible, occaſioned by the miſery to which the 
Romans had reduced that crown; and the exorbi- 


cant * ſum (a thouſand talents, annually) he was obliged 

to pay, during all his reign, by virtue of the treaty of 

peace concluded between the king his father and that 
people. 
(5) Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in 

Egypt. Immediately upon his acceſſion to the throne, 
he had ſent an ambaſſador into Achaia, to renew the 
alliance which the king his father had formerly con- 
cluded with the Achæans. The latter accepted of this 
offer with joy; and accordingly ſent deputies to the 
king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the hiſtorian, and 
two other ambaſſadors. The alliance being renewed, 
Philopœmen, who was at that time in office, inviting 
Ptolemy's ambaſſador to a banquet, they entered into 
diſcourſe concerning that prince. In the praiſe the 
ambaſſador beſtowed upon him, he expatiated very 
much on his dexterity in the chaſe, his addreſs in 
riding, and his vigour and activity in the exerciſe of 
his arms; and, to give an example of what he al- 
ſerted, he declared, that. this prince, being on horſc- 
back, in a party of hunting, had killed a wild bull 
with the diſcharge of a ſingle javelin. 

The ſame year Anticchus died, Cleopatra his 
| | | daughter, 
(a) Appian. in Syr. p. 116. (b) Polyb. in Leg. c. xxxvi. 
| ® Fbout 190, oool. 
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daughter, queen of Egypt, had a fon, who reigned 
after Epiphanes his father, and was called Ptolemy 
Philometer. (c) The whole realm expreſſed great joy 
upon the birth of this prince. Cœloſyria and Paleſ- 
tine diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all the provinces, 
and the moſt conſiderable perſons of thoſe countries 
went to Alexandria upon that occaſion with the moſt 
ſplendid equipages. Joſephus, of whom I have ſpoken 
elſewhere, who was receiver-general of thoſe pro- 
vinces, being too old to take fuch a journey, ſent his 
youngeſt fon, Hyrcanus, in his ſtead, who was a 
young man of abundance of wit, and very engaging 
manners. The king and queen gave him a very fa- 
vourable reception, and did him the honour of a place 
at their table. A buffoon, who uſed to divert the 
king with his jeſts, ſaid ro him; „Do but behold, 


* fir, the quantity of bones before Hyrcanus, and 


<« your majeſty may judge in what a manner his fa- 


ether gnaws your provinces.” Thoſe words made 


the king laugh; and he aſked Hyrcanus how he came 
to have ſo great a number of bones before him. Your 
« majeſty need not wonder at that (replied he); for 
% dogs cat both fleſh and bones, as you lee the reſt of 
„the perions at your table have done (pointing to 
them); but men are contented to eat the fleſh, and 
++ leave the bones like me.” The mockers were mecked 
by that retort, and continued mute and confuſed. 


When the day for making the preſents arrived, as. 


Hyrcanus had given out that he had only “ five ta- 
lents to preſent, it was expected that he would be very 
iH received by the king, and people diverted them- 
ſelves with the thoughts of 1t beforehand. The greateſt 
preſents made by the reſt did not exceed + twenty 


talents. But Hyrcanus preſented to the king an hun- 


dred boys, well ſhaped and finely dreſſed, whom he 

had bought, each of them bringing a talent as an of- 

fering ; and to the queen as many girls in magnificent 

habits, each with a like prefent for that princels. The 

a whole 
(c) Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xii. c. 4. 

# About ſeven bungred and fifty porends, + dbaut three thouſand pourd:. 
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whole court was amazed at ſuch uncommon and ſur, 
paſſing magnificence; and the king and queen diſ- 
miſſed Hyrcanus with the higheſt marks of their fa; 
vour and eſteem. | 

(d) Ptolemy, in the firſt year of his reign, governed 
in ſo auſpicious a manner, as gained him univerſal 
approbation and applauſe: becauſe he followed, in all 
things, the advice of Ariſtomenes, who was another 
father to him; but afterwards the flattery of cour- 
tiers (that deadly poiſon to kings) prevailed over the 
wiſe counſels of that able miniſter. That prince ſhunned 
him, and began to give into all the vices and failings 
of his father, Not being able to endure the liberty 
which Ariſtomenes frequently took of adviſing him to 
act more conſiſtently with himſelf, he diſpatched him 
by poiſon. Having thus got rid of a troubleſome cenſor, 
whoſe ſight alone was importunate, from the tacit re- 
proaches it ſeemed to make him, he abandoned himſelf 


entirely to his vicious inclinations; plunged into 


exceſſes and diſorders of every kind; followed no 
other guides in the adminiſtration of affairs, but his 
wild paſſions; and treated his ſubjects with the cruelty 
of a tyrant. "RFP | | | 
The Egyptians, growing at laſt quite weary of the 
oppreſſions and injuſtice to which they were daily ex- 
poled, began to cabal together, and to form aſſocia- 
tions againſt a king who oppreſſed them fo grievoully. 
Some perſons of the higheſt quality having engaged in 
this conſpiracy, they had already formed deſigns for 
depoſing him, and were upon the point of putting 
them in execution. F 
(e) To extricate himſelf from the difficulties in 
which he was now involved, he choſe Polycrates for 
his prime miniſter, a man of great bravery as well as 
abilities, and who had the moſt conſummate expe- 
rience in affairs both of peace and war; for he had riſen 
to the command of the army under his father, and 
had ſerved in that quality in the battle of Raphia, on 
which occaſion he had contributed very much to the 
victory, 


(4) Diod. in Excerpt. p. 294. (e) Polyb. in Excerpt, p. 813+ 
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victory. He was afterwards governor of the iſland 
of Cyprus; and happening to be in Alexandria when 
Scopas's conſpiracy was diſcovered, the expedients he 
employed on that occaſion conduced very much to the 
preſervation of the ſtate. 

Ptolemy, by the aſſiſtance of this prime miniſter, A. M. 
overcame the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who , 3"*7*c. 
were the principal lords of the country, to capitulate 183. 
and ſubmit on certain conditions. But, having ſeiſed 
their perſons, he forfeited his promiſe; and, after 
having exerciſed various cruelties upon them, put 
them all to death. This perfidious conduct brought 
new troubles upon him, from which the abilities of 
Polycrates extricated him again, A 

The Achæan league, at the time we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, ſeems to have been very powerful, and in great 
conſideration. We have ſeen that Ptolemy, a little 
after his acceſſion to the throne, had been very ſolli- 
citous to renew the ancient alliance with them. This 
he was alſo very deſirous of in the latter end of his 
reign; and accordingly offered that republick ſix 
thouſand ſhields, and two hundred talents of braſs. 
His offer was accepted; and, in conſequence of it, 
Lycortas and two other Achæans were deputed to 
him; to thank him for the preſents, and to renew the 
alliance; and theſe returned ſoon after with Ptolemy's 
ambaſſador, in order to ratify the treaty. () King A. r. 
Eumenes alſo ſent an embaſſy for the ſame purpoſe, 38:8. 
and offered an hundred and twenty talents (about An. . = 
twenty-one thouſand pounds ſterling) the intereſt of 
which to be applied for the ſupport of the members 
of the publick council. Others came likewiſe from 
Seleucus, who, in the name of their ſovereign, of- 
fered ten ſhips of war completely equipped ; and, at 
the ſame time, deſired to have the ancient alliance 
with that prince renewed. The ambaſſador, whom 
Philopœmen had ſent to Rome to juſtify his conduct, 
was returned from thence, and deſired to give an ac- 
count of his commiſſion. 


For 
(f) Polyb. in Legat. c. xiv, p. 350—$52, 
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For theie ſeveral reaſons a great aſſembly was held. 
The firſt man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. 
He gave an account of what he had ſaid in the ſenate 
of Rome, with regard to the affair of Sparta, and the 
anſwer which had been made him. It was judged. by 
the replies, that the ſenate, in reality, were not pleaſed 
with the ſubverſion of the government of Sparta, with 
the demolition of the walls of that city, nor with the 
maſſacre of the Spartans ; but, at the ſame time, that 
they did not annul any thing which had been enacted. 
And as no perſon happened to ſpeak for or againſt the 
anſwers of the ſenate, no further mention was made 
of it at that time, But the ſame affair will be the 
ſubject of much debate in the ſequel, 

The ambaſſadors of Eumenes were afterwards ad- 
mitted to audience. After having renewed the alliance 
which had been formerly made with Attalus, that 
king's father; and propoſed, in Eumenes's name, the 
offer of an hundred and twenty talents; they expa- 
tiated largely on the great friendſhip and tender regard 
which their ſovereign had always ſhowed for the 
Achæans. When they had ended what they had to ſay, 
Apollonius of Sicyon role up, and obſerved, that the 
preſent which the king of Pergamus offered, conſi- 
dered in itſelf, was worthy of the Achæans; but, if 
regard was had to the end which Eumenes propoſed to 
himſelf by it, and the advantage he hoped to reap 
by his munificence, in that caſe, the republick could 
not accept of this preſent without bringing upon itſelf 
everlaſting infamy, and being guilty of the greateſt of 
prevarications. For, in a word (continued he) as 
the law forbids every individual, whether of the 
“ people or of the magiſtrates, to receive any gift 
„ from a king upon any pretence whatſoever, the 
crime would be much greater; ſhould the common- 
“ wealth, collectively, accept of Eumenes's offers. 
„ That with regard to the infamy, it was ſelf-evident ; 
for (ſays Apollonius) what could reflect greater igno- 
« miny in a council, than to receive, annually, 
„from a king, money for its ſubſiſtence; and to 
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te aſſemble, in order to deliberate on publick affairs, 
“ only as ſo many of his penſioners, and in a manner 
« rifing from his table, after having * ſwallowed the 
« bait that concealed the hook ? But what dreadful 
« conſequences might not be expected from ſuch a, 
« cuſtom, ſhould it be eſtabliſhed ? That afterwards 
« Pruſias, excited by the example of Eumenes, would 
« alſo be liberal of his benefactions, and after him, 
© Seleucus: that, as the intereſt of kings differed 
« widely from thoſe of republicks, and as, in the 
latter, their moſt important deliberations related to 
« their differences with crowned heads, two things 
« would inevitably happen; either the Achæans 
« would tranſact all things to the advantage of thoſe 
« princes, and to the prejudice of their own country; 
e orelſe they muſt behave with the blackeſt ingrati- 
« tude towards their benefactors.” He concluded 
his ſpeech with exhorting the Achæans to refuſe the 
preſent which was offered; and added, Thar it was 
e their duty to take umbrage at Eumenes, for at- 
„ tempting to bribe their fidelity by fuch an offer.” 
The whole aſſembly with ſhouts rejected unanimouſly 
the propoſal of king Eumenes, however dazzling the 
offer of ſo large a ſum of money might be. 
After this, Lycortas, and the reſt of the ambaſſa- 
dors who had been ſent to Ptolemy, were called in; 
and the decree made by that prince for renewing the 
alliance was read. Ariſtenes, who preſided in the 
aſſembly, having aſked what treaty the king of Egypt 
deſired to renew (ſeveral having been concluded with 
Ptolemy upon very different conditions) and nobody 
being able to anſwer that queſtion, the deciſion of that 
affair was referred to another time. 
At laſt the ambaſſadors of Seleucus were admitted 
to audience. The Achæans renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded with him; but it was not 
judged 


®* Polybius, 4 this eren, menes had of making ail thoſe wha 
would denote, that ſuch a penſion compoſed the council his dependents. 
was a kind of bait that covered a Kalam.murora; vie: 39:22, 
hook, that is, the deſign which Eu- 
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judged expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the 
ſhips he offered. 

Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this time; 
and complaints were carried, from all quarters, to 
Rome againſt Philip. The ſenate thereupon nomi- 
nated three commiſſioners, of whom Q. Cecilius was 
the chief, to go and take cognizance of thoſe affairs 
upon the ſpot, ; 

() Philip till retained the ſtrongeſt reſentment 
againſt the Romans, with whom he believed he had 
Juſt reaſon to be diſſatisfied on many accounts; but 
particularly, becauſe by the articles of peace, he had 
not been allowed the liberty of taking vengeance on 
ſuch of his ſubjects as had abandoned him during the 
war. The Romans, however, had endeavoured to con- 
fole him, by permitting him to invade Athamania, 
and Amynander the king of that country; by giving 
up to him ſome cities of Theſſaly, which the Arolians 
had ſeiſed; by leaving him the poſſeſſion of Demetrias 
and all Magneſia; and by not oppoſing him in his at- 
tempts upon Thrace; all which circumſtances had 
ſomewhat appeaſed his anger. He continually medi- 
tated, however, to take advantage of the repoſe which 
the peace afforded him, in order to prepare for war, 
whenever a proper opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf. 
But the complaints that were made againſt him at 
Rome, having been liſtened to there, revived all his 
former diſguſts. 

The three commiſſioners being arrived at Tempe in 
Theſſaly, an aſſembly was called there, to which 
came, on one ſide, the ambaſſadors of the Theſſalians, 
of the Perrhebians and Athamanians; and, on the 
other, Philip king of Macedon, a circumſtance that 
could not but greatly mortify the pride of ſo powerful 
a prince. The ambaſſadors explained their various 
complaints againſt Philip, with greater or leſs force, 
according to their different characters and abilities. 
Some, after excuſing themſelves for being obliged to 
plead againſt him, in favour of their liberty, may: ©" 

im 
g) Liv. I. xxxix, n. 2-29. 
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him to act in regard to them rather as a friend than a 
maſter and to imitate the Romans in that particular 
who endeavoured to win over their allies rather by 
friendſhip than fear, The reſt of the ambaſſadors, be- 


ing leſs reſerved, and not ſo moderate, reproached him 


to his face, for his injuſtice, oppreſſion, and uſurpation z 
aſſuring the commiſſioners, that in caſe they did not 
apply a ſpeedy remedy, the triumphs they had ob- 
tained over Philip, and their reſtoration of the Gre- 
cians inhabiting the countries near Macedonia to their 
liberties, would all be rendered ineffectual: that this 
prince *, like a fiery courſer, would never be kept in 
and reſtrained without a very tight rein, and a ſharp 
curb. Philip, that he might aſſume the air of an 
accuſer rather than of one accuſed, inveighed heavily 


| againſt thoſe who had harangued on this occaſion, and 


4 


particularly againſt the Theſſalians. He ſaid, that 


like + flaves, who being made free on a ſudden, 


contrary to all expectation, break into the moſt inju- 
rious exclamations againſt their maſters and benefac- 
tors; ſo they abuſed, with the utmoſt inſolence, the 
indulgence of the Romans; and were incapable, after 
enduring a long ſervitude, to make a prudent and mo- 
derate uſe of the liberty which had been granted them. 
The commiſſioners, after hearing the accuſations and 


anſwers, the circumſtances of which I ſhall omit as 


little important, and making ſome particular regula- 


tions, did not judge proper at that time to pronounce. 


definitively upon their reſpective demands. 

From thence they went to Theſſalonica, to enquire 
into the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace ; and 
the king, who was very much diſguſted, followed 
them thither. Eumenes's ambaſſadors ſaid to the 
commiſſioners, that if the Romans were reſolved to 
reſtore the cities of Enum and Maronea to their li- 


berty, 


* Ut equum ſternacem non pa- avide meram haurientes liberta- 
rentem, frenis aſperioribus caſti- tem. Ita, ſervorum modo præter 
gandum eſſe. Liv. ſpem repente manumiſſorum, li- 

+ Inſolenter & immodice abuti centiam vocis & linguz experiri, 
Theſſalos, indulgentia populi Ro- & jactare ſeſe inſectatione & con- 
mani; velut ex diutina ſiti nimis viciis dominorum. Liv. 
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berty, their ſovereign was far from having a deſign to 
oppole it; but that, if they did not concern themſelves 
in regard to the condition of the cities which had been 
conquered from Antiochus; in that caſe, the ſervice 
which Eumenes and Attalus his father had done Rome 
ſeemed to require that they ſhould rather be given up 
to their maſter than to Philip who had 'no manner of 


right to them, but had uſurped them by open force: 


that, beſides, theſe cities had been given to Eumenes, 
by a decree of the ten commiſſioners whom the Ro- 
mans had appointed to derermine theſe differences. 
The Maronites, who were afterwards heard, inveighed 
in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt the injuſtice and opprel- 
lon which Philip's garriſon exerciſed in their city. 
Here Philip delivered himſelf in quite different 
terms from what he had done before; and directing 
himſelf perſonally to the Romans, declared; that he 
had long perceived they were fully determined never 
to do him juſtice on any occaſion. He made a long 


_ enumeration of the grievous injuries he pretended to 


have received from them; the ſervices he had done 
the Romans on different occaſions; and the zeal with 
which he had always adhered to their intereſt, fo far 
as to refuſe three thouſand * talents, fifty ſhips of war 
completely equipped; and a great number of cities, 
which Antiochus offered him, upon condition that he 
would conclude an alliance with him. That, not- 
withſtanding this, he had the mortification to ſee Eu- 
menes preferred on all occaſions, with whom it was too 
great a condeſcenſion to compare himſelf; and that 
the Romans, ſo far from enlarging his dominions, as 
he thought his ſervices merited, had even diſpoſſeſſed 
him, as well of thoſe cities to which he had a lawful 
claim, as of ſuch as they had beſtowed him. 
% You, O Romans, (ſays he, concluding his ſpeech) 
&* are to conſider upon what foot you intend to have 
«© me be with you. If you are determined to treat 
„me as an enemy, and to urge me to extremities, in 
that caſe, you need only uſe me as you have hitherto 

| 8 done: 

* About 4 50, oo J. erling. 
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& done: but, if you till revere in my perſon the title 
© and quality of king, ally, and friend, ſpare me, I 
<« beſeech you, the ſhame of being treated any longer 
% with ſo much indignity. | 4 

The commiſſioners were moved with this ſpeech of 
the king. For this reaſon, they thought it incumbent 
on them to leave the affair in ſuſpence, by making no 
deciſive anſwer; and accordingly they declared, that if 
the cities in queſtion had been given to Eumenes, by 
the decree of the ten commiſſioners, as he pretgnded 
they were, in that "caſe; it was not in their power to 
reverſe it in any manner: that if Philip had acquired 
them by right of conqueſt, it was but juſt that he 
ſhould be ſuffered to continue in poſſeſſion of them: 
that if neither of theſe things ſhould be proved, then 
the cognizance of this affair ſhould be left to the judge- 
ment of the ſenate; and, in the mean time, the garri- 
ſons be drawn out of the cities, each party retaining its 
pretenſions as before. 
This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, 


WF. 


proviſionally, to withdraw his garriſons out of the 


reſpective cities, ſo far from ſatisfying that prince, fo 
entirely diſcantented and enraged him, that the conſe- 
quence would certainly have been an open war, if he 
had lived long enough to prepare for it. 

() The commiſſioners, at their leaving Macedonia, 
went to Achaia. Ariſtenes, who was the chief ma- 
giſtrate, aſſembled immediately all the chiefs of the 
republick in Argoy. Cecilius coming into this coun- 
cil, after having applauded the zeal of the Achæans, 
and the wiſdom of their government on all other oc- 
caſions, added, that he could not forbear telling them, 
that their injurious treatment of the Lacedzmonians 
had been very much cenſured at Rome; and there- 
fore he exhorted them to amend, as much as hy in 
their power, what they had acted imprudently againſt 
them on that occaſion. The filence of Ariſtenes, who 
did not reply a ſingle word, ſhowed that he was of the 
ſame opinion with Cecilius, and that they acted in 

Vor. VI. N concert. 

| (5) Polyb. in Lex. c. xli, p. $53, $<44 
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concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, a man better 
killed in war than politicks, and who hated Philo- 

pœmen, without mentioning the affair of Sparta, 

| made other complaints againſt him. Upon this, Phi- 
lopœmen, Lycortas, and Archon, began to ſpeak with 
the utmoſt vigour in defence of the republick. They 

il ſhowed, that the whole tranſaction at Sparta had been 

il conducted by prudence, and even to the advantage of 

the Lacedæmonians; and that, had it been otherwile, 

Human laws, as well as the reverence due to the gods, 


aſſembly, the members of it, moved with that diſ- 
courſe, came to a reſolution, that nothing ſhould be 
changed in what had been decreed, and that this anſwer 
: ſhould be made the Roman ambaſſador, 
When it was told Cecilius, be deſired that the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the country might be convened. To 
this the magiſtrates replied, that he muſt firſt produce 
— a letter from the ſenate of Rome, by which the Ache- 
ans ſhould be deſired to meet. As Cecilius had no 
fuch letter, they told him plainly, that they would not 
aſſemble; which exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, 
that he left Achaia, and would not hear what the ma- 
giſtrates had to ſay. It was believed that this ambaſ- 
ſador (and before him Marcus Fulvius) would not 
have delivered themſelves with ſo much freedom, had 
they not been ſure that Ariſtenes and Diophanes were 
in their intereſt. And, indeed, they were accuſed of 
having invited thoſe Romans into that country, pure! 
out of hatred to Philopœmen; and accordingly were 
greatly ſuſpected by the populace. 
A.M. (i) Cecilius, at his return to Rome, acquainted the 
a e. ſenate with whatever had been tranſacted by him | 
124. Greece. After this, the ambaſſadors of Macedon! 
and Peloponneſus were brought in. Thoſe of Phili 
and Eumenes were introduced firſt, and then the e 
iles of Anum and Maronea ; who all repeated wh: 
they had before ſaid in the preſence of Cecilius | 
'Theffalonica. The ſenate after admitting them 
audienc 


(i) Polyb. in Legat. c. xlii. Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 33, 
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, muſt have been violated, When Cecihus quitted the 
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audience, ſent to Philip other ambaſſadors, of whom 
Appius Claudius was the principal, to examine on the 

ſpot whether he was withdrawn (as he had promiſed 
Cecilius) from the cities of Perrhæbia; to command 
him, at the ſame time, to evacuare Enum and Maro- 
nea; and to draw off his troops from all the caſtles, 
territories, and cities, which he poſſeſſed on the ſea- 
coaſt of Thrace. 73 
They next. admitted to audience Apollonidas, the 
ambaſſador whom the Achæans had ſent, to give the 
realons why they had not made their anſwers to Cect- 
lius ; and to inform the ſenate of all that had been 
tranſacted with regard to the Spartans, who had de- 
puted to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, who both were 
of the number of the firſt exiles whom Philopœmen 
and the Achæans had reſtored to their country. The 
circumſtance which moſt exaſperated the Achæans 
Was, to ſee that, notwithſtanding the precious and re- 
cent obligation to their favour, they had, however, 
charged themſelves with the odious commiſſion of ac- 
culing thoſe who had ſaved them ſo unexpectedly, and 
had procured them the invaluable bleſſing of return- 
ing to their houſes and families. Apollonidas endea- 
voured to prove, that it would be impoſſible to ſettle 
the affairs of Sparta with greater prudence than' Phi- 
lopœmen and the reſt of the Achæans had done; and 
they likewiſe cleared themſelves, for their having re- 
fuſed to call a general aſſembly. On the other ſide, 
Areus and Alcibiades repreſented, in the moſt affecting 
manner, the ſad calamity to which Sparta was re— 
duced ; its walls were demoliſhed its * eitizens drag- 
ged into Achaia, and reduced to a ſtate of ' captivity : 
the ſacred laws of Lycurgus, which had made it ſub- 
Giſt during ſo long a leries of years, and with fo much 
glory, had been entirely aboliſhed. 
The ſenate, after weighing and comparing the rea- 
ſons on both ſides, ordered the fame ambaſſadors to 


N 2 enquire 


Ay the decree of the Achaans, city and all Laconia; in default of 
it had been enacted, that ſuch flaves which, the Achæaut were empower - 
as had been adopted among the citi- ed to ſeiſe and ſell them as fla ver, 
eus of Sparta, ſhoull leave the wwhith had accordingly been executed. 


| 
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enquire into this affair, as were nominated to inſpect 
thoſe of Macedon; and deſired the Achzans to con. 
vene their general aſſembly, whenever the Roman am- 
baſſadors ſhould require it; as the ſenate admitted 
them to audience in Rome, as often as they aſked it. 

(% When Philip was informed by his ambaſſadors, 
who had been ſent back to him from Rome, that he 
muſt abſolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace ; in 
the higheſt degree of rage, to ſee his dominions con- 
tracted on every ſide, he vented his fury on the inha- 
bitants of Maronea. Onomaſtes, who was governor 
of Thrace, employed Caſſander, who was very well 
known in the city, to execute the barbarous command 
of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of night, 
they led a body of Thracians into it, who fell with the 
utmoſt violence on the citizens, and cut a great num- 
ber of them to pieces. Philip having thus wreaked his 
vengeance on thoſe who were not of his faction, waited 
calmly for the commiſſioners, being firmly perſuaded 
that no one would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives, who, upon being 
informed of the barbarous treatment which the Maro- 
nites had met with, reproached the king of Macedon, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, on that account. The latter 
reſolutely aſſerted, that he had not been concerned in 
any manner 1n that maſſacre, but that it was wholly 
occaſioned by an inſurrection of the populace. © Some,” 
lays he, © declaring for Eumenes, and others for me, 
a great quarrel aroſe, and they butchered one ano- 
* ther.” He went ſo far as to challenge them to 
produce any perſon, who pretended to have any arti- 
cles to lay to his charge. But who would have dared 
to impeach him? His puniſhment had been immedi- 
ate; and the aid he might have expected from the 
Romans was too far off, It is to no purpoſe, ſays Ap- 
pius to him, ſor you 79. apologize for yourſelf ; I know 
what things have been done, as well as the authors of 
them. Thele words gave Philip the greateſt anxiety. 

| However, 


(#) Pelyb. iv Legat. c. xliv. Liv. I. xxxix. n. 34, 35 
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However, matters were not carried farther at this firſt 


interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to ſend 
immediately Onomaſtes and Caſſander to Rome to 
be examined by the ſenate on the affair in queſtion, 
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declaring, that there was no other way left for him to 


clear himſelf. Philip, upon receiving this order, 
changed colour, wavered within himſelf, and heſitated 
a 2 900 before he made anſwer. At laſt, ' he de- 


clared that he would ſend Caſſander, whom the com- 


miſſioners ſuſpected to be the contriver of the maſſa- 
cre: but he was determined not to ſend Onomaſtes, 
who (he declared) ſo far from having been in Maro- 
nea at the time this bloody tragedy happened, was 
not even in the neighbourhood of it. The true rea- 
lon of this conduct was, Philip was afraid left Ono- 
maltes, in whom he repoſed the utmoſt confidence, 
and had never concealed any thing from, ſhould be- 
tray him to the ſenate; As for Caſſander, the inſtant 
the commiſſioners had left Macedon, he put him on 
board a ſhip ; but, at the ſame time, ſent iome perſons 
after him, who poiſoned him in Epirus, 

After the departure of the commiſſioners, who were 
fully perſuaded that Philip had contrived the maſſacre 
in Maronea, and was upon the point of breaking with 
the Romans; the king of Macedon refle&ing in his 
own mind, and with his friends, that the hatred he 
bore the Romans, and the ſtrong deſire he had to 
wreak his vengeance on the people, muſt neceſſarily 
loon diſplay itſelf; would have been very glad to take 
up arms immediately, and declare war againſt that 
people; but, being not prepared, he conceived an 
expedient tg gain time. Philip refolved to ſend his 
lon Demetrius to Rome, who, having been many 
years an hoſtage, and having acquired great eſteem in 
that city, he judged very well qualified either 'to de- 


tend him againſt the accuſations with which he might 


be charged before the ſenate, or apologize for ſuch 
faults as he really had committed. | 
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He accordingly made all the preparations neceſſary 
for this embaſſy, and nominated ſeveral friends to at- 
tend the prince his ſon on that occaſion. 

He, at the ſame time, promiſed to ſuccour the By- 


zantines; not that he was ſincerely deſirous of defend- 


ing them, but only his bare advancing to aid that peo- 

le, would ſtrike terrour into the petty princes of 
— in the neighbourhood of the Propontis, and 
would pr vent their oppoſing the reſolution he had 
formed of entering into war againſt the Romans. And 
accordingly he defeated thoſe petty ſovereigns in a 
battle, and took priſoner their chief, whereby he put 
it out of their power to annoy him, and returned into 
Macedon. 


(I) The arrival of the Roman commiſſioners was 


expected in Pelopontieſus, who were commanded to 
go from Macedon into Achaia. Lycortas, in order 
that an anſwer might be ready for them, ſummoned 
a council, in which the affair of the Lacedæmonians 
was examined. He repreſented to the] aſſembly, ſuch 
things as they might fear from them ; the Romans 
ſeeming to favour their intereſt much more than that 
of the Achæans. He expatiated chiefly on the ingra- 
titude of Areus and Alcibiades, Who though they 
owed their return to the Achæans, had however been 
ſo baſe as to undertake the embaſly againſt them to the 
jenate, where they acted and ſpoke like, profeſſed ene- 


mies; as if the Achæans had driven them from their 


country, when it was they who had reſtored them to 
it. IIpon this, great ſhouts were heard in every part 
of the aſſembly, and the preſident was deſired to bring 
the affair into immediate deliberation. Nothing pre- 
vailing but a paſſion and a thirſt of revenge, Areus 
and Alcibiades were condemned to die, a 

The Roman commiſſioners arrived. a few days after, 
and the council met at Chtor in Arcadia. This filled 
the Achæans with the utmoſt terrour; for, ſeeing Areus 
and Alcibiades, whom they had juſt before condemned 
to die, arrive with the commiſſioners, they naturally 
2 2 7 ſuppoſed 


, (!) Liv. XXXiX, n. 33—37. 
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ſuppoſed that the enquiry which was going to be made 
would be no way favourable to them. 

Appius then told them that the ſenate had been 
ſtrongly affected with the complaints of the Lacede- 
monians, and could not but diſapprove of every thing 
which had been done on that occaſion: the murther - 
of thoſe who, on the promiſe which Philopœmen had 
made them, had come to plead their cauſe; the de- 
molition of the walls of Sparta; the abolition of the 
laws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus, which had ſpread 
the fame of that city throughout the world, and made 
it flouriſh for ſeveral ages. 

Lycortas, as preſident of the council, and as hekog 
joined with Philopœmen, the author of whatever had 
been tranſacted againſt Lacedæmonia, undertook to 
anſwer Appius. He ſhowed firſt, that as the Lacedæ- 
monians had attacked the exiles, contrary to the tenor 
of the treaty, Which cxpreſsly forbid them to make 
any attempt againſt the maritime cities; theſe exiles, 
in the abſence. of the Romans, could have recourſe 
only to the Achæan league, which could not be juſtly 
accuſrd for having alſiſted them to the utmoſt of 
their power, in ſo urgent a neceſſity. That, with re- 
gard to the maſſacre which Appius laid to their charge, 
they ought nat to be accuſed for it, but the exiles, 

w ho were then headed. by Areus and Alcibiades; and 
who, by their own immediate impulſe, and without 
being authoriſed in any manner by the Achæans, had 
fallen with the utmoſt fury and violence on thoſe whom 
they ſuppoſed had been the authors of their baniſh- 
ment, and to whom, the reſt of the calamities they 
had fuffrrecl were o wing. However,” added Ly- 
cortas, it is pretended that we. cannot but own that 
we were the cauſe of the abolition of Lycurgus's 
** Jaws, and the demolition of the walls of Sparta. 
This, indeed, is a real fact; but then, how can this 
double objection be made to us at the ſame time? 
The walls in queſtion were not built by Lycurgus, 
but by tyrants who erected them ſome few years ago, 
A not for the ſecurity of the city, but for their own 
D N 4 « ſaicty, 
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«* ſafety, and to enable themſelves to aboliſh,” with im- 

„ punity, the diſcipline and regulation to happily 
e eſtabliſhed by that wiſe legiſlator. Were it poſſible 
ce for him to tiſe now from the grave, he would be 
«* overjoyed to ice thoſe walls deſtroyed, and fay, that 
he now knows and owns his native country and an- 
* cient Sparta. You ſhould not, O citizens of Sparta, 


have waited for Philopœmen or the Achæans; but | 


ought yourſelves to have pulled down thoſe walls 
„ with your own hands, and deſtroyed. even the ſlight- 
< eſt trace of tyranny. Theſe were a kind of igno- 
minious ſcars of your flavery : and, after having 
6 maintained your liberties and privileges during al- 
* moſt eight hundred years; and been tor ſome time 
the ſovereigns of Greece, without the ſupport and 
« aſſiſtance of walls; they, within theſe hundred 
years, have become the inſtruments of your ſlavery, 
and, in a manner, your ſhackles and fetters. With 
reſpect to the ancient laws of  Lycurgus, they were 
„ ſuppreſſed by the tyrants; and we have only ſub- 


«« {tituted our own, by putting you upon a level wich 
us in all things.” 


Addreſſing himſelf afterwards to Appius, 1 can- 
not forbear owning,” ſays he, “that the words I 
have hitherto ſpoken, were not as from one ally to 
« another; nor of a free nation, but as ſlaves who 
-<« ſpeak to their maſter. 'For, in fine, if the voice of 
«© the herald, who proclaimed us to be free in the 
** front of the Grecian ſtates, was not a vain and 
empty ceremony; if the tfreaty- concluded at that 
<< time be real and ſolid; if you are defirous of ſin- 
« *cerely preſerving an alliance and friendſhip with 


« us; on what can thar infinite diſparity which you 
8 ſuppoſe to be between you Ronflins and we Achæ- 
« ans be grounded? 1 do not enquire into the treat- 


% ment which Capua met with, after you had taken 
that city : Why then do you examine into our 
uſage of the Lacedæmonians, after we had con- 
e quered them? Some of them were killed: and 1 
0 will ſuppoſe that it was by us, But did not you 
eſtrike 
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« ſtrike off the heads of ſeveral Campanian ſenators? 
« We levelled the walls of Sparta with, the ground; 
« but as for you, Romans, you not only diſpoſſeſſed 
« the Campanians of their walls, but of their city 
% and lands. To this I know you will reply, that 
« the equality expreſſed in the treaties between the Ro- 
mans and Achæans is merely ſpecious, and a bare 
« form of words: that we really have but a preca- 
« rious and derivative liberty, but that the Romans 
are poſſeſſed of authority and empire. This, Ap- 
pius, I am but too ſenſible of. However, ſince we 
muſt be forced to ſubmit to this, I intreat you at 
leaſt, how wide a difference ſoever yqu may ſet be- 
tween yourſelves and us, not to put your ene- 
mies and our own upon a level with us, who are 
your allies; . eſpecially, not to ſhow them better 
treatment. They require us, by forſwearing our- 
** ſelves, to diſſolve and annul all we have enacted by 

oath ; and to revoke that, which by being written 
in our records, and engraved on marble, in order to 
preſerve the remembrance of it eternally, is become 
a ſacred monument, which it is nat lawful for us to 
violate. We revere you, O Romans; and if you 
will have it ſo, we alſo fear you; but then we 
think it glorious to have a greater reverence and 
« fear for the immortal gods.” 

The greateſt. part of the aſſembly applauded this 
ſpeech, and all were unanimous in their opinion, that 
he had ſpoken like a true magiſtrate; it was therefore 
neceſſary for the Romans to act with vigour, or re- 
ſolve to loſe their authority. Appius, without deſcend- 
ing to particulars, adviſed them, whilſt they ſtill en- 
joyed their freedom, and had not received any orders 
0 make a merit, with regard to the Romans, of making 
that their own decree, which might afterwards be en- 
joined them. They were 9 at theſe words; but 
were inſtructed by them, not to perſiſt obſtinately in 
the refuſal of what ſhould: be demanded. All they 
therefore deſired was, that the Romans would decree 
whateyer they pleaſed with regard to Sparta; but not 
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to oblige the Achæans to break their oath, by annul- 
ling their decree themſelves. As to the ſentence that 


was uſt before paſſed againſt Areus and Alcibiades, 
it was immediately repealed. . | | ; 


(n) The Romans pronounced judgement the year 
following. The chief articles of the ordinance were, 
that thoſe perſons who had been condemned by the 


Achæans ſhould be recalled and reſtored; that all 
ſentences relating to this affair ſnould be repealed, and 


that Sparta ſhould continue a member of the Achæan 


league.” () Pauſanias adds an article not taken notice 
of by Livy, that the walls wich had been demoliſhed 
ſhould be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was appointed com- 
miſſary to ſettle the affairs of Macedon, and thoſe of 
Peloponneſus, where great feuds and diſturbance ſub- 
ſiſted, eſpecially between the Achæans on one fide; 
and the Meſſenians and Lacedæmonians on the other. 


(o) They all had fent ambaſſadors to Rome; but it 


does not appear that the ſenate was in any great haſte 
to put an end to their differences. The anſwer they 
made to the Lacedæmonians was, that the Romans 


were determined not to trouble themſelves any further 


about their affairs. The Achæans demanded aid of 
the Romans againſt the Meſſenians, purſuant to the 
treaty; or, at leaſt, not to ſuffer arms or proviſions 
to be tranſported out of Italy, to the latter people. 
It was anſwered them, that when any cities broke 
their alliance with the Achæans, the ſenate did not 


think itſelf obliged to enter into thoſe diſputes; for 
that this would open a door to ruptures and diviſions, 


and even in ſome meaſure,' give a ſanction to them. 


In theſe proceedings appears the artful” and jealous 


policy of the Romans, which tended ſolely to weaken 


Philip and the Achzans, of whoſe' power they were 
_ jealous ; and who covered their ambitious deſigns with 
the ſpecious pretence of ſuccouring the weak aad op- 


preffed. 
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SECT. X. PriLoyorMEN befieges Meſſene. He is taken 
priſoner,” and put to death bythe Meſſenians. Meſſene 


ſurrendered to the Achæans. The ſplendid funeral pro- ' 


cefſion of Pr1LoyoEMEN, whoſe aſbes are carried 10 


Megalopolis. Sequel of the aff air relating to the Spar- * 


tan exiles. The death of Prol Ru Y E.PIPHANES, ' who | | 
is ſucceeded by PaiLomETOR His ſon. | | 


(a) IXINOCRATES the Meſſenian, who had 4 A. NI. 


particular enmity to Philopœmen, had drawn .. 
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off Meſſene from the Achæan league; and was me- 
ditating how he might. beſt ſeiſe upon a conſiderable 
poſt, called Corong near that city. Philopœmen, 
"then ſeventy years of age, and generaliſſimo of the 
Achæans for the eighth time, lay ſick. However, 
the inſtant the news of this was brought him, he ſer 
out, notwithſtanding his indiſpoſition, made a coun- 
ter- March, and advanced towards Meſſene with a ſmall 
body of forces, conſiſting of the flower of the Mega- 
lopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who had marched out 
againſt him, was ſoon put to flight: but five hundred 
troopers, who guarded the open country of Meſſene, 
happening to come up and re- inforce a faced 
about and routed Philopœmen. This general, who 
was ſollicitous of nothing but to ſave the gallant youths 
who had followed him in this expedition, performed 
the moſt extraordinary acts of bravery; but happen- 
ing to fall from his horſe, and receiving a deep wound 
in the head, he was taken priſoner by the enemy, who 
carried him to Meſſene. Plutarch conſiders this ill 
fortune of Philopœmen, as the puniſhmen: for ſome 
raſh and arrogant words that had eſcaped him upon 
his hearing a certain general applauded : Ougbt that. 
man, ſays he, to be valued, who ſuffers. bimſelf ta be. 
taten alive by the enemy, whilſt he has arms 10. defend 
himſelf 2. pure Se 
Upon the arrival of the firſt news which was car- 
ried to Meſſene, viz. That Philopœmen was taken 
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priſoner, and on his way to that city, the Meſlenians 
were in ſuch tranſports of joy, that they all ran to the 

ates of the city; not being able to perſuade them- 
Karen of the truth of what they heard, till they ſaw 
him themſelves, ſo greatly improbable did this rela- 
tion appear to them. To ſatisfy the violent curioſity 
of the inhabitants, many of whom had not yet been 
able to get a ſight, of him, they were forced to ſhow 
the illuſtrious priſoner on the theatre, where multi- 
tudes came to fee him. When they beheld Philopce- 
men dragged along in chains, moſt of the ſpectators 
were ſo much moved to compaſſion, that the tears 
trickled from their eyes. There even was heard a 
murmur among. the people, which reſulted from hu- 
manity and a very laudable gratitude; „That the 
«© Meſſenians ought to call to mind the great ſervices 


« done by Philopœmen, and his preſerving the liberty 


Jof Achaia, by the defeat of Nabis the tyrant.” But 
the magiſtrates did not ſuffer him to be long exhibited 
in this manner, leſt the pity of the people ſhould be 
attended with ill confequences. They therefore took 
him away on a ſudden; and, after conſulting toge- 
ther, cauſed him to be conveyed to a place called 7he 
treaſury. This was a ſubterraneous place, whither 
neither light nor air entered from without; and had 
no door to it, but was ſhut with a huge ftone that was 
rolled over the entrance of it. In this dungeon” they 
impriſoned Philopœmen, and poſted a guard round 
.every part of ir. 

As ſoon as it was night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates cauſed the ſtone to be rolled 
away, and the executioner to deſcend into the dun- 
geon with a dole)of poiſon to Philopœmen, command- 
ing him not to ſtir till he nad ſwallowed it. The mo- 
ment the illuſtrious Megalopolitan perceived the firſt 
glimmerings of light, and ſaw the man advance to- 
wards him, with a lamp in one hand and a ſword in 
the other, he raiſed himſelf with the utmoſt difficulty 
(for he was very weak) fat down, and then taking the 
cup, he enquired of the executioner, whether he 9 
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tell what was become of the young Megalopolitans 
his followers, particularly Lycortas? The executioner 
anſwering, that he heard almoſt all of them had ſaved 
themſelves by flight; Philopœmen thanked him by a 
nod, and looking kindly on him, You bring me, ſays 
he, good news; and I find we are not entirely unfor- 
tunate : after which, without breathing the leaſt com- 
plaint, he ſwallowed the dreadful doſe, and laid him- 
{elf again on his cloak. The poiſon was very ſpeedy 
in its effects; for, Philopœmen being extremely weak 
and feeble, he expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death ſpread among the 
Achæans, all their cities were inexpreſſibly afflicted and 
dejected. Immediately all their young men who were 
— to bear arms, and all their magiſtrates came to 
Megalopolis. Here a grand council being ſummoned, 


it was unanimoully reſolved not to delay a moment the 


revenge of ſo horrid a deed; and, accordingly, hav- 
ing elected on the ſpot Lycortas for their general, 
they advanced with the utmoſt fury into Meſſene, and 
filled every part of it with blood and ſlaughter. The 
Meſſenians, having now no refuge left, and being un- 
able to defend themſelves by force of arms, ſent a de- 
putation to the Achæans, to deſire that an end might 
be put to the war, and to beg pardon for their paſt 
faults. Lycortas, moved at their intreaties, did not 
think it adviſeable to treat them as their furious and 
inſolent revolt ſeemed to deſerve. He told them, that 
there was no other way for them to expect a peace, 
but by delivering up the authors of the revolt, and of 
the death of Philopœmen; to ſubmit all their affairs 
to the diſpoſal of the Achæans, and to receive a gar- 
riſon into their citadel. Theſe conditions were ac- 
cepted, and executed immediately. Dinocrates, to 
prevent the ignominy of dying by an executioner, laid 


violent hands on himſelf, in which he was imitated by , 


all thoſe who had adviſed the putting of Philopœmen to 
death. Lycortas cauſed thoſe to be delivered up, who 
had adviſed the inſulting of Philopœmen. Theſe were 
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undoubtedly the perſons who were ſtoned round his 


The funeral obſequies of Philopœmen were then ſo- 
lemnized. After the body had been conſumed by the 
flames, his aſhes laid together, and depoſited in an 
urn, the train ſet out for Megalopolis. This procel- 


Non did not ſo much reſemble a funeral as a triumph; 


or rather it was a mixture of both. Firſt eame the 


infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, and all 
| ſhedding floods of tears. 


Then followed the Meſſe- 
nian priſoners bound in chains: afterwards the gene- 
ral's ſon, young * Polybius, carrying the urn adorned 
with ribbons and crowns, and accompanied by the 
nobleſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed Achæans. The urn 
was followed by all the cavalry, whoſe arms glittercd 


magnificently, and whoſe horſes were all richly capa- 


dejected at this mournful ſcene, ndr too much elate 
from their victory. All the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages flocked to meet the pro- 
ceſſion, as if they came in honour of a victory ob- 
tained. All poſſible honours were done to Philoper- 
men at his interment, and the Meſſenian captives 
were ſtoned round his ſeputchre. The cities in gene- 
ral, by decrees enacted for that purpoſe, ordered al! 
the greateſt honours to be paid him, and eredted many 
ſtatues to him with magnificent inſcriptions, 

Several - years after, at the time that Corinth was 
burned and deſtroyed by Mummius the proconſul, a 
falſe accuſer (a Roman) as I obſerved elſe where, vlc 


riſoned, cloſed the march, and did by ſeem too much 


his utmoſt endeavours to get them broke to pieces ; 


proſecuted him criminally, as if alive; charging him 
with having been an enemy to the Romans, and of 
diſcovering a hatred for them on all occaſions. The 
cauſe was heard in council before Mummius. The 
ſlanderer exhibited all his articles of impeachment, 


and expatiated on them. They were anſwered by Po- 


lybius, who refuted them with great ſolidity and 
eloquence 


* This was Pol,b.us the hiflorian, who then might be about tu. 
Ewenty. 
+ Thirty-ſeven years. 
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eloquence. It is great pity fo affecting a piece ſhould 
have been loſt. Neither Mummius, nor his council, 
would permit the monuments of that great man's 
glory to be deſtroyed, though he had oppoſed, like a 
bulwark, the ſucceſſes of the Romans: for the Ro- 
mans of that age, ſays Plutarch, made, the juſt and 
proper diſparity between virtue and intereſt; they 
diſtinguiſhed the glorious and honeſt from the profi- 
table; and were perſuaded, that worthy perſons ought 


to honour and revere the memory of men who ſigna- 


lized themſelves by their virtue, though they had been 
their enemies. | 
_ Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 
. writers obſerve, that three illuſtrious men, Philopce- 
men, Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the 
ſame year, or thereabouts ; thus putting Philopœmen 
in parallel, and, as it were, upon a level, with the two 
moſt celebrated generals of the two moſt powerful na- 
tions in the world. I believe I have already given the 
reader a ſufficient idea of his character, ſo ſhall only 
repeat what I before obſerved, that Philopœmen was 
called the laſt of the Greeks, as Rrutus was ſaid to be 
the laſt of the Romans. | 
The Meſſenians, by their imprudent conduct, being 
reduced to the moſt deplorable condition, were, by 
the goodneſs and generoſity of Lycortas and the 
Achæans, reſtored to the league from which they had 
withdrawn themſelves. Several other cities, which, 
from the example they ſet them, had alſo renounced 
it, renewed their alliance with it. Such commonly is 
the happy effect which a ſeaſonable act of clemency 
produces; whereas a violent and exceſſive ſeverity; 
which breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, often 
hurries people to deſpair; and fo far from proving a 
remedy to evils, only enflames and exaſperates them 
the more, | „5 
When neus came to Rome, that the Achæans had 
happily terminated their war with the Meſſenians, the 
ambaſſadors were addreſſed in terms quite different 
.trom thoſe which had been uſed to them before. The 
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| ; ſenate told them, that they had been particularly care- 


ful not to ſuffer either arms or proviſions to be carried 


from Italy to Meſſene; an anſwer which manifeſtly 


_ diſcovers the infincerity of the Romans, and the little 


regard they had to faith in their tranſactions with other 
nations. They ſeemed, at firſt, deſirous of giving 
the ſignal to all the cities engaged in the Achæan 
league, to take up arms; and now, they endeavoured 


to flatter the Achaans into an opinion, that they had 


{ought all opportunities to ſerve them. 3 
It is manifeſt on this occaſion, that the Roman ſe- 
nate conſented to what had been tranſacted, becauſe it 


was not in their power to oppoſe it; that they wanted 


might have been of ill conſequence to the 


to make a merit of this with regard to the Achæans, 
who poſſeſſed almoſt the whole force of Peloponneſus; 
that they were very cautious of giving the leaſt um- 
brage to this league, at a time when they could not 
depend in any manner on Philip; when the ZErolians 
were diſguſted; and when Antiochus, by joining with 
that people, might engage in ſome in gow which 
omans. 

() I have related Hannibal's death in the hiſtory of 
the Carthaginians. After his retiring from Antiochus's 
court, he fled to Pruſias king of Bithynia, who was 


then at war with Eumenes king of Pergamus. Han- 


nibal did that prince great ſervice. Both ſides pre- 
26 for a naval epgagement, on which occaſion, 

umenes's fleet conſiſted of a much greater number 
of ſhips than that of Pruſias. But Hannibal oppoſed 
ſtratagem to force, He had got together a great num- 
ber of venomous ſerpents, and filled feveral earthen 
veſſels with them. The inſtant the ſignal for battle 
was given, he commanded the officers and failors to 
fall upon Eumenes's galley only (informing them art 
the ſame time of a ſign by which they ſhovld diſtin- 


guiſh ir from the reſt); and to annoy the enemy no 


otherwiſe than by throwing the earthen veſſels into the 
reſt of the gallies. Ar firſt this was only laughed at; 
| the 


() Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 351. Cor. Nep. in Annib, c. Xii. Juſtin. 
I. xxxii. c. 4. 
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the ſailors not imagining that theſe earthen veſſels could 
be of the leaſt ſervice: but when the ſerpents were 
ſeen gliding over every part of the gallies, the ſoldi- 
ers and rowers, now ſtudious only of preſerving them- 
ſelves from thoſe venomous creatures, did not once 
think of the enemy. In the mean time, the royal 
galley was ſo warmly attacked, that it was very near 
being taken; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that the king made his eſcape. Pruſias, by Hanni- 
bal's aſſiſtance, gained ſeveral victories by land. This 
prince being one day afraid to venture a battle, be- 
cauſe the victims had not been propitious ; bat, 
ſays Hannibal, do you rely more upon the liver of a beaſt 
than upon the counſel of Hannibal? To prevent his fall- 
ing into the hands of the Romans, who required Pru- 
ſias to deliver him up, he took a doſe of poiſon, which 
brought him to his end | 
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(c) I before obſerved that the Romans, among many A. M. 


other articles, had decreed, that Sparta ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the Achæan league. The ambaſſadors 
being returned, and having reported the anſwer which 
had been received from the ſenate, Lycortas aſſembled 
the people at Sicyon, to deliberate whether Sparta 
ſhould be admitted into the Achæan league. To in- 
cline the populace to it, he repreſented that the Ro- 
mans, to whole diſpoſal that city had been abandoned, 
would no longer be burthened with it: that they had 
declared to the ambaſſadors, that they were no ways 
concerned in this affair; that the Spartans, in the ad- 
miniſtration of the publick affairs, were very deſirous 
of that union, which (he obſerved) could not fail of 
being attended with great advantage to the Achæan 
league, as the firſt exiles, who had behaved with great 
ingratitude and impiety towards them, would not be 
included in it; but would be baniſhed from the city, 
and other citizens ſubſtituted in their room. But Dio- 
Vol. VI. + | phanes 
2 | (c) Polyb. in Leg. c. liii. 

An tv, inquit, vituline ca- tam gloriam ſuam poſtponi, æquo 

runculæ, quam imperatori veteri animonon tulit. Val. Max. I. iii. 


mavis credere ? Unius hoſtiæ c. 2 
jecinori longo experimento teſta- 4 
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phanes and ſome other perſons undertook to defend 
the cauſe of the exiles. However, notwithſtandin 
their oppoſition, the council decreed, that Sparta 
ſhould be admitted into the league, and was ſo accord- 
ingly. With regard to the, firlt exiles, thoſe only 
were pardoned, who could not be convicted of en- 
gaging in any attempt againſt the Achæan republick. 

When the affair was ended, ambaſſadors were ſent 
to Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. 
The ſenate, after giving audience to thoſe ſent by 
Sparta and by the exiles, ſaid nothing to the ambaſſa- 
dors, which tended. to ſhow that they were diſguſted 
in any manner at what. had paſſed, With reſpect to 
thoſe who had been lately ſent into baniſhment, the 
ſenate promiſed to write to the Achæans, to obtain 
leave for them to return, into their native country, 
Some days after, Bippus, the Achean deputy, being 
arrived in Rome, was introduced into the ſenate; and 
there gave an account of the manner in which the 
Meſſenians had been reſtored to their former ſtate: 
and the ſenators were not only ſatisfied with every 
thing he related to them, but treated him with abun- 
dant marks of honour and amity. 


A. Xi, (d) The Lacedzmonian exiles were no ſooner re- 
33:3- turned from Rome into Peloponneſus, but they deli- 
8 vered to the Achœans the letters which the ſenate had 


ſent by them, and by which they were deſired to per- 
mit the exiles to letile again in their native country. 
It was anſwered, that the purport of thoſe letters 
ſhould be conſidered at the return of the Achæan am- 
baſſadors from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a 
few days after, and declared that the ſenate had written 
in favour of the exiles, not ſo much out of affection 
for them, as to get rid of their importunities. The 
Achæans hearing this, thought it requiſite not to make 
any change in what had been decreed. 

(e) Hyperbates, having been re- elected general of 
the Achæans, again debated in the council, whether 
any notice ſhould be taken of the letters which the 

| | ſenate 


(4) Polyb. in Leg. c. liv, (e) Ibid. c. lviii. 
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Fenate had written, concerning the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the exiles who had been baniſhed from Sparta. Lycortas 
was of opinion, that the Achæans ought to adhere to 
what had been decreed. © When the Romans,” . ſays 
he, © liſten- favourably to ſuch complaints and in- 
« treaties of unfortunate perſons, as appear to them 
« juſt and reaſonable, they, in this, act a very juſt 
« part, But when it 1s repreſented to them, that 
% among the favours which are requeſted at their 
« hands, ſome are not in their power to beſtow, and 
« others would reflect diſhonour, and be very preju- 
« dicial to their allies, on theſe occaſions they do not 
« uſe to perſiſt obſtinately in their opinions, or exact 
« from ſuch allies an implicit obedience to their com- 
* mands. This is exactly our caſe at preſent. Let us 
inform the Romans, that we cannot obey their or- 
ders without infringing the ſacred oaths we have 
„taken, without violating the laws on which our 
league is founded; and then they will undoubtedly 
£ wave their reſolutions, and confeſs, that it 1s with 
* the greateſt reaſon we refuſe to obey their com- 
* mands.” Hyperbates and Callicrates were of a 
contrary opinion. They were for having implicit obe- 
dience paid to the Romans; and declared, that all 
laws, oaths, and treaties, ought to be ſacrificed to 
their will. In this contrariety of opinions, it was re- 
ſolved: that a deputation ſhould be ſent to the ſenate, 
in order to repreſent the- reaſons given by Lycortas in 
council.  Callicrates, Lyfiades, and Aratus, were the 
ambaſſadors to whom inſtructions were given in con- 
formity to what had been deliberated. 

When theſe ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, Cal- 
licrates, being introduced into the ſenate, ated in di- 
rect oppoſition to his inſtructions. He not only had 
the aſſurance to cenſure thoſe who differed in opinion 
from him, but took the liberty to tell che ſenate what 
they ſhould do, If the Greeks,” ſays he, direct- 
ing himſelf to the ſenators, do not obey you; if 
„they pay no regard either to the letters or orders 
„ which you ſend them, you muſt blame yourſelves 
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„ only for it. In all the ſtates of Greece, there are 
« now two parties; one of which aſſerts, that all 
your orders ought to be obeyed; and that laws and 
ce treaties, in a word, that all things ſhould pay 
* homage to your will and pleaſure: the other party 
« pretends, that 1t 1s fitting that laws, treaties, and 
te oaths, ought to take place of your will; and are 
e for ever exhorting the people to adhere inviolably 
« to them. Of thele two parties, the laſt ſuits beſt 
“ with the genius and character of the Achæans, and 
has the greateſt influence over the people. What 
is the conlequence of this? Thoſe who comply 
* with your meaſures are deteſted by the common 
“people, whilſt ſuch as oppoſe your decrees are ho- 
« noured and applauded. Whereas, if the ſenate 
* would ſhow ever ſo little favour to ſuch as eſpouſe 
their intereſt cordially, the chief magiſtrates and 
* officers of all the republicks would declare for the 
* Romans; and the people, intimidated by this, 
would ſoon follow their example. But, whilſt you 
* ſhow ap indifference on this head, all the chiefs will 
“certainly o poſe you, as the infallible means of ac- 
quiring the love and reſpect of the people. And 
accordingly we ſee, that many people, whoſe only 
merit conſitts in their making the ſtrongeſt oppoſi- 
tion to your orders, and a pretended zeal for the 
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| defence and preſervation of the laws of their coun- 7 
| try, have been raiſed to the moſt exalted employ- preſu 
e ments in their country. In caſe you do not much was t 
1 value whether the Greeks are, or are not, at your to hu 
* devotion, then indeed your preſent conduct ſuits count 

exactly your ſentiments. But if you would have on th 

* them execute your orders, and receive your letters ſuch. 

„ with reſpect; reflect ſeriouſly on this matter; other- vour 

* wile be aſſured that they will, on all occaſions, de- incre: 

« clare againſt your commands. You may judge of very 

* the truth of this from their preſent behaviour to- libert 

„ wards you. How Jong is it ſince you commanded of the 

6 them, 'by your letters, to recall the Lacedæmonian all pe 

F exiles? Nevertheleſß, ſo far from recalling them, ambit 
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* they have publiſhed a quite contrary decree, and 
© have bound themſelves by oath never to re-inſtate 
e them. This ought to be a leſſon to you, and ſhow 
% how cautious you ſhould be for the future.“ 

Callicrates, after making this ſpeech, withdrew, 
The exiles then came in, told their buſineſs in few 
words, but in ſuch as were well adapted to move com- 
paſſion, and then retired, | 

A ſpeech ſo well calculated to favour the intereſt of 
Rome, as that of Callicrates, could not but be very 
agreable to the ſenate, In this did the Greeks begin 
ro throw themſelves ſpontaneouſly into the arms of 
ſlavery; proſtituted the liberty of which their anceſtors 
had been ſo exceedingly jealous, and paid a ſubmiſſion 
and homage to the Romans, which they had always 
refuſed to the Great King of Perſia, Some flatterers 
and ambitious traitors, regardleſs of every thing bur 
their intereſt, ſold and ſacrificed the independence and 
glory of Greece for ever; diſcovered the weak fide of 
republicks with regard to their domeſtick affairs ; 
pointed out the methods by which they might be 
weakened, and at laſt cruſhed; and furniſhed them- 
ſelves the chains in which they were to be bound. 

In conſequence of this ſpeech, it was ſoon concluded, 
that it would be proper to increaſe the power and 
credit of thoſe who made it their buſineſs to defend the 
authority of the Romans, and to humble ſuch as ſhould 
preſume to oppole it. Polybius obſerves, that this 
was the firſt time that the fatal reſolution was taken; 
to humble and depreſs thoſe who, in their reſpective 
countries, had the moſt noble way of thinking ; and, 
on the contrary, to heap riches and honours on' all 
ſuch who, either right or wrong, ſhould declare in fa- 
vour of the Romans; a reſolution, which ſoon after 
increaſed the herd of flatterers in all republicks, and 
very much leſſened the number of the true friends of 
liberty. From this- period, the Romans made it one 
of the conſtant maxims of their policy, to oppreſs by 
all poſſible methods whoever ventured to oppoſe their 
ambirious projects. This ſingle maxim may ſerve as a 
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a key to the latent principles and motives of the go- 
vernment of this republick, and to ſhow us what idea 
we ought to entertain of the pretended equity and 'mo- 
deration they ſometimes diſplay, but which does not 
long ſupport itlelf, and of which a juſt judgement can- 
not be formed but by the conſequences. 

To conclude, the fenate, in order to get the exiles 
reſtored to their country, did not only write to the 
Achæans, but to the Ztolians, Epirots, Athenians, 
Bceotians, and Acarnanians, as if they intended to 
incenſe all Greece againſt the Achæans. And, in 
their anſwer to the ambaſſadors, they did not make the 


leaſt mention of any one but Callicrates, whoſe exam- 


ple the ſenate wiſhed the 3 of all other cities 
would follow. 

That deputy, after receiving this anſwer, returned 
in triumph, without reflecting that he was the cauſe of 
all the calamities which Greece, and particularly 
Achaia, were upon the point of experiencing. For 
hitherto, a ſort of equality had been obſerved between 
the Achæans and Romans, which the latter thought 
fit to permit, out of gratitude for the conſiderable ſer- 
vices the Achæans had done them; and for the invio- 
lable fidelity with which they had adhered to them, in 
the moſt perilous junctures, as in the wars againſt 
Philip and Antiochus. The members of this league 
diſtinguiſhed themfelves at that time. in a moſt conſpi- 
cuous manner by their authority, their forces, their 
zeal for liberty; and, above all, by the ſhining merit 
and exalted reputation of their commanders. But Cal- 
licrates's treaſon, for we may juſtly beſtow that name 
upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, ſays 
Polybius, noble in their ſentiments, and full of hu- 
manity, are moved at the complaints of the wretched, 
and think it their duty to afford their aid to all who 
fly to them for protection; and this it was that in- 
clined them to favour the cauſe of the Lacedæmonian 
exiles. But if any one, on whoſe fidelity they may 
ſately depend, ſuggeſts to them the inconveniencies 
they would bring upon themſclyes, ſhould they grant 

certain 
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certain favours; they generally return to a juſt way of 
thinking, and correct, fo far as lies in their power, 
what they may have done amiſs. Here, on the con- 
trary, Callicrates ſtudies nothing but how he may beft 
work upon their paſſions by flattery. He had been 
ſent to Rome, to plead the cauſe of the Achæans, 
and, by a criminal and unparalleled pfevarication, he 
declares againſt his ſuperiors; and becomes the advo- 


cate of their enemies, by whom he had ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be corrupted. At his return to Achaia, he 


ſpread ſo artfully the terrour of the Roman name, and 


intimidated the people to ſuch a degree, that he got 
himſelf elected captain-general. He was no ſooner 
inveſted with this command, but he reſtored the exiles 
of Lacedzmonia and Meſſene to their country. 


Polybius, on this occalion, praiſes exceedingly the' 


humanity of the Romans, the tenderneſs with which 
they liſten to the complaints of the unfortunate, and 


their readineſs to atone for ſuch unjuſt actions as they 


may have committed, when they are once made ac- 
quainted with them. I know not whether the ap- 
plauſes he gives them will not admit of great abridge- 
ment. The reader mult call to mind that he wrote 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after 
Greece had been reduced to a ſtate of flavery, We 
are not to expect from an hiſtorian, who is ſubje& and 
dependent, ſo much veracity. as he very poſſibly would 
have oblerved in a free ſtate, and at a time when men 
were permitted to ſpeak the truthz and we mult not 
blindly believe every circumſtance of this kind ad- 


vanced by him; facts have more force, and ſpeak in 
a clearer manner than he does. The Romans them 


ſelves did not ſcruple to commit injuſtice, whenever 
they had an opportunity of employing a foreign means 
for that purpoſe, which procured them the fame ad- 
vantage, and ſerved to conceal their unjuſt policy. 

) Eumenes, in the mean time, was engaged in 
war againſt Pharnaces, king of Pontus. The latter 
took Sinope, a very ſtrong city of Pontus, of which 
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his ſucceſſors remained poſſeſſors ever afterwards. 
Several cities made complaints againſt this at Rome. 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who was united in 
intereſt with Eumenes, ſent alſo ambaſſadors thither. 
The Romans ſeveral times employed their mediation 
and authority to put an end to their differences; bur 
Pharnaces was inſincere on theſe occaſions, and always 
broke -his engagements. Contrary to the faith of 
treaties, he took the field, and was oppoſed by the 
confederate kings. Several enterpriſes enſued; and 
after ſome years had been ſpent in this manner, a peace 
was concluded. 


Never were more embaſſies ſent than at the time we 


are now ſpeaking of. Ambaſſadors were ſeen in all 
places, either coming from the provinces to Rome, 


or going from Rome to the provinces ; or from the 


allies and nations to one another. (g) The Achæans 
deputed, in this quality (to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king 
of Egypt) Lycortas, Polybius his ſon, and the young 
Aratus, to return that monarch thanks for the pre- 
ſents he had already beſtowed on their republick, and 
the new offers he had made them. However, theſe 
ambaſſadors did not leave Achæa, becauſe when they 
were preparing to ſet out, advice came that Ptolemy 
was dead. 

(5) This prince, after having overcome the rebels 
within his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, 
reſolved to attack Seleucus, king of Syria, When he 
began to form the plan for carrying on this war, one 
of his principal officers aſked, by what methods he 
would raiſe money for the execution of it. He re- 
plied, that his friends were his treaſure. * The princi- 
pal courtiers concluded from this anſwer, that, as he 
conſidered their purſes as the only fund he had to carry 
on this war, they were upon the point of being ruined 
by it. To prevent therefore that conſequence, which 
had more weight with them than the allegiance they 


owed their ſovereign, they cauſed him to be poiſoned. ' 


This monarch was thus diſpatched in his twenty- 


ninth - 


C) Pelyb. in Leg. c. lvii, (b) Hieron in Daniel. 
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ninth year, after he had ſat twenty-four years on the 
throne. Ptolemy Philometor, his ſon, who was but 
ſix years of age, ſucceeded; him, and Cleopatra his 
mother was declared regent. d Br po WY 

1 


| » 
— —— — | — a — 


K. . 


Sect, I. Complaints made at Rome againſt Phil ir. 
DEMETRIUS, his ſon, who was in that city, is ſent to 
his father, accompanied by ſome ambaſſadors. A ſecret 
conſpiracy of PERsEus againſt bis brother DEMETRIUS 
with regard to the ſucceſſion to the throne. He accuſes 
him before Pattie. Speeches of both | thoſe princes. 
PaiLIP, wpon @ new impeachment, cauſes DgMeTRIVUS 
to be put to death; but afterwards diſcovers bis inno- 
cence and PzrSevs's guilt, Whilſt Paulie is medi- 
rating to puniſh the latter, he dies, and PERSEUS ſuc- 
ceeds bim. | 4 | 


(a) YDROM the ſpreading of a report among the 4. 1. 
ſtates contiguous to Macedonia, that ſuch as 33827. 


went to Rome to complain againſt Philip were heard 13; 
there, and many of — very favourably ; a great 
number of cities, and even private perſons, made their 
complaints in that city againſt a prince who was a very 
troubleſome neighbour to them all, with the hopes, 
either of having the injuries redreſſed which they pre- 
tended to have received; or, at leaſt, to conſole them- 
ſelves in ſome meaſure for them, by being allowed the 
liberty to deplore them. King Eumenes, among the 
reſt, to whom, by order of the Roman commiſſioners 
and ſenate, the fortreſſes in Thrace were to be given 
up, ſent ambaſſadors, at: whoſe head was Athenzus 
his brother, to inform the ſenate, that Philip did not 
evacuate the garriſons in Thrace as he had promiſed ; 
and to complain of his ſending ſuccours into Bithynia 
to Pruſias, who was then at war with Eumenes. 
Demetrius, the ſon of Philip, king of . Macedon, 
was 


(a) Liv, I. xxxix. n. 46, 47. | 


Ant. J. C. 
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was at that time in Rome, whither, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, he had been ſent by his father, in 
order to ſuperintend his affairs in that city. It was 
properly his buſineſs to anſwer the ſeveral accuſations 


brought againſt his father: but the ſenate, imagining 


that this would be a very difficult taſæ for ſo young a 
prince, who was not accuſtomed to ſpeak in publick ; 
to ſpare him that trouble, they ſent certain perſons to 
him to enquire, whether the king his father had not 
given him ſome memorials ; and contented themſelves 
with his reading them. Philip therein juſtified him- 
ſelf ro the beſt of his power, with reſpe& to moſt of 
the articles which were exhibited againſt him; but he 
eſpecially ſhowed great diſguſt at the decrees which 
the Roman commiſſioners had enacted againſt him, 
and at the treatment he had met with from them. 
The ſenate ſaw plainly what all this tended to; and; 
as the young prince endeavoured to apologize for cer- 
tain particulars, and aſſured them, that every thing 
ſhould be done agreeably to the will of the Romans; 
the ſenate replied, that his father Philip could not have 
done more wiſely, or what was more agreeable to 
them, than in ſending his ſon Demetrius to make his 
excuſes. That, as to paſt tranſactions, the ſenate 


might diſſemble, forget, and bear with a great many 


things: that, as to the future, they relied on the 
promiſe which Demetrius gave: that, although he 
was going to leave Rome, in order to return to Mace- 
don, he left there (as the hoſtage of his inclinations) 
his own good heart and attachment for Rome, which 
he might retain inviolably, without infringing in any 
manner the duty he owed his father: that out of re- 
gard to him, ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Macedon, 
to rectify, peaceably and without noiſe, whatever 
might have been hitherto amiſs: and that as to the 
reſt, the ſenate was well pleaſed to let Philip know, 
that he was obliged to his ſon Demetrius for the ten- 
derneſs with which the Romans behaved towards him. 
Theſe marks of diſtinction which the fenate gave him, 
with the view of exalting his credit in his father's 


court, 
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court, only animated envy againſt him, and at length 


occaſioned his deſtruction, 
(4) The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the 


arrival of the ambaſſadors, produced different effects, - 


according to the various diſpoſitions of men's minds. 
The people, who extremely feared the conſequences 
of a rupture with the Romans, and the war that was 
preparing, were highly pleaſed with Demetrius, from 
the hopes that he would be the mediator and author of 
a peace; not to mention that they conſidered him as 
the ſucceſſor to the throne of Macedon, after the de- 
miſe of his father. For though he was the younger 
ſon, he had one great advantage of his brother, and 
that was, his being born of a mother, who was Phi- 
lip's lawful wife ; whereas Perſeus was the ſon of a 
concubine, ahd even reputed ſuppoſititious. Beſides, 
it was not doubted but that the Romans would place 
Demetrius on his father's throne, Perſeus not having 
any credit with them. And theſe were the common 
reports. | 

On one ſide alſo, Perſeus was greatly uneaſy; as he 
feared, that- the advantage of being elder brother would 
be but a very feeble title againſt a brother ſuperior to 


him in all other reſpects: and, on the other, Philip, 


imagining that it would not be in his power to diſpoſe 
of the throne as he pleaſed, beheld with a jealous eye, 
and dreaded the two great authority of his younger ſon. 
It was alſo a great mortification to him, to ſee riſing, 
in his life-time, and before his eyes, a kind of ſecond 


court in the concourſe of Macedonians who crowded * 


about Demetrius. The young prince himſelf did not 
take ſufficient care to prevent or ſooth the growing 
diſaffection to his perſon. Inſtead of endeavouring 
to ſuppreſs envy, by gentleneſs, modeſty, and com- 


placency, he only enflamed it, by a certain air of 


haughtineſs which he had brought with him from 
Rome, valuing himſelf upon the marks of diſtinction, 
with which he had been honoured in that city; and 


4 not 
(5) Liv. I. xxxix. n. 33. 
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not ſcrupling to declare, that the ſenate had granted 
him many things they had refuſed his father. 

Philip's diſcontent was much more inflamed at 
the arrival of the new ambaſſadors, to whom his ſon 
made his. court more aſſiduouſly than to himſelf; and 
when he found he ſhould be obliged to abandon Thrace, 
to withdraw his garrilons from that country, and to 
execute other things, either purſuant to the decrees of 


the firſt commiſſioners, or to the freſh orders he had 


received from Rome : all theſe orders and decrees he 
complied with very much againſt his will, and with 
the higheſt ſecret reſentment ; but which he was forced 


to obey, to prevent his being involved in a war for 


which he was not ſufficiently prepared. To remove 
all ſuſpicion of his harbouring the leaſt deſign that 
way, he carried his arms into the very heart of Thrace, 
againſt people with whom the Romans did not con- 
cern themſelves in any manner. | 

(c) However, his ſchemes were not unknown at 
Rome. Marcius, one of the commiſſioners, who had 
communicated the orders of the ſenate to Philip, 
wrote to Rome to inform them, that all the king's 
diſcourſes, and the ſeveral ſteps he took, viſibly threat- 
ened an approaching war. To make himſelf the more 
ſecure of the maritime cities, he forced all the inha- 
bitants, with their families, to leave them; ſettled 
them in * the moſt northern part of Macedon, and 
ſubſtituted in their places Thracians, and other barba- 
rous nations, whom he believed would be more faith- 
ful to him. Theſe changes occaſioned a general mur- 
mur in every part of Macedon; and all the provinces 
echoed with the cries and complaints of poor, unhap- 
py people, who were fofced away out of their houſes, 
and the places where they were born, to be confined 
in unknown countries. Nothing was heard on all 
ſides but imprecations and curſes againſt the king, 
who was the author of theſe innovations. | 

But. Philip, ſo far from being moved at their grief, 


(c) Liv. I. xl, n. 495. *® Zmathia, called formerly Paronia 
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by him, and gave him umbrage. He had put to 
death a great number of perſons, upon ſuſpicion that 
they favoured the Romans. He thought his own life 
could not be fafe, but in ſecuring their children, and 
he impriſoned them under a good guard, in order to 
have them all deſtroyed one after another. Nothin 
could be more horrid in itſelf than ſuch a deſign; but 
the ſad cataſtrophe of one of the moſt powerful and 
moſt illuſtrious tamilies in Theſſaly, made it ſtill more 
execrable. | 

He had put to death, many ul before, Herodicus 
one of the principal perſons of the country, and ſome 
time after, his two fons-in-law. Theoxena and Ar- 
cho, his two daughters,' had lived widows, each of 
them having a fon, both very young. Theoxena, who 
was ſought for in marriage by the richeſt and moſt 
powerful noblemen in Theſſaly, preferred widowhood 
to the nuptial ſtate; but Archo married a nobleman 
of nia, called Poris, and brought him ſeveral chil- 
dren, whom Archo, dying early, left infants. Theoxe- 
na, that ſhe might have an opportunity of bringing 
up her ſiſter's children under her eye, married Poris; 
took the ſame care of them as ſhe did of her own ſon; 
and was as tender of them as if ſhe had been their mo- 
ther. When news was brought her of Philip's cruel 
edit, to murther the children of thoſe who had been 
put to death; plainly foreſceing that they would be 
given up to the brutal fury of the king and his offi- 
cers, ſne formed a ſurpriſing reſolution, declaring that 
ſne would imbrue her hands in the blood of all her 
children rather than ſuffer them to fall into the mer- 
cileſs power of Philip. Poris, whoſe ſoul was ſtruck 
with horrour at this deſign, told her, in order to divert 
her from it, that he would ſend all their children to 
Athens, to ſome friends, on whoſe fidelity and huma- 
nity he could fafely rely, and that he himſelf would 
convey them thicher. Accordingly, they all ſet out 
from Theſſalonica, in order to fail to the city of Enia, 
to aſſiſt at 'a ſolemn feſtival, which was ſolemnized an- 
| aually in honour of Æneas their founder. Having 


ſpent 
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ſpent the whole day in feſtivity and rejoicing, about 
midnight, when every body elſe was aſleep, they em- 
barked on board a galley which Poris had prepared 
for them, as if intending to return to Theſſalonica, 
but, in reality, to go for Eubœa; when unhappily a 
contrary wind prevented them from advancing for- 
wards in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, and drove them 
back towards the coaſt. At day - break, the king's of- 
ficers, Who were poſted to guard the port, having per- 
ceived them, immediately ſent off an armed floop; 
commanding the captain of it, upon the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, not to return without the galley. As it drew 
nearer, Poris was ſeen every moment, either exhorting 
the ſhip's company in the ſtrongeſt terms, to exert 


themſelves to the utmoſt in order to get forward; or 


lifting up his hands to heaven, and imploring the 
alliſtance of the gods. In the mean time Theoxena, 
reſuming her former reſolution, and preſenting to her 
children the deadly doſe ſhe had prepared, and the 
daggers ſhe had brought with her: + Death,” fays 
ſne, only can free you from your miſeries; and here 
is what will procure you that laſt, fad refuge. Se- 
* cure yourſelves from the king's horrid cruelty by 
* the method you like beſt. G0 (my dear children) 
* ſuch of you as are more advanced in years, and take 
<* theſe poniards; or, in caſe a flower kind of death 
© may be more grateful, take this | poiſon.” The 
enetny were now almoſt in reach, and the mother was 
very urgent with them. They obeyed her fatal com- 
mands, and all, having either ſwallowed the deadly 
draughts, or plunged the daggers in their boſoms, 
were thrown into the Tea, Theoxend, after giving her 
huſband a laſt ſad embrace, leaped into the ſea with 
him, Philip's officers then ſeiſed the galley, but did 
not find one perſon alive in it. 

The horrour of this tragical event revived and in- 


flamed to a prodigious decree, the hatred againſt Phi- 


lip. He was publickly deteſted as a bloody tyrant; 
and people vented, in all places, both againſt him and 
his children, dreadful imprecations, which, ſays Livy, 


ſoon 
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ſoon had their effect; the gods having abandoned him 
to a blind fury, which prompted him to wreak his 
vengeance againſt his own children. 

(d) Perſeus ſaw, with infinite pain and affliction, 
that the regard of the Macedonians for his brother 
Demetrius, and his credit and authority among the 
Romans, increaſed daily. Having now no hopes left 

of being able to aſcend the throne but by criminal 
ö methods, he made them his only refuge. He began, 
| by ſounding the diſpoſition of thoſe who were in 
reateſt favour with the king, and by addreſſing them 
in obſcure and ambiguous words. At firſt, ſome 
ſeemed not to enter into his views, and rejected his 
propoſals, from believing that there was more to be 
hoped from Demetrius, But afterwards, obſerving 
that the hatred of Philip for the Romans increaſed 
ſenſibly; which Perſeus endeavoured daily to inflame, 
and which Demetrius, on the contrary, oppoſed to the 
utmoſt, they changed their opinion. Judging natu- 
; rally that the latter, whoſe' youth and inexperience 
made him not ſufficiently upon his guard againſt the 

artifices of his brother, would at laſt fall a victim to 
ö them; they thought it their intereſt to promote an 
| event which would happen without their participation, 
> and to go over immediately to the ſtrongeſt party. 
They accordingly did ſo, and devoted themſelves en- 
| tirely to Perſeus. \ 
Having poſtponed the execution of their more re- 
mote deligns, they were of opinion that for the pre- 
ö ſent it would be proper for them to employ their ut- 
| moſt efforts to exaſperate the king againſt the Ro- 
N mans, and to inſpire him with thoughts of war, to 
N which he was already very much inclined. At the 
| lame time, to render Demetrius every day more ſuſ- 
pected, they induſtriouſly, on all occalions, made the 
diſcourſe turn in the king's preſence upon the Ro- 
mans; ſome expreſſing the utmoſt contempt for their 
laws and cuſtoms, others for their exploits; ſome for 
the city of Rome, which, according to them, _ 
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void of ornaments and magnificent buildings; and 
others, even for ſuch of the Romans, as were in 
higheſt eſtimation ; making them all paſs in this man- 
ner in a kind of review, Demetrius, who did not 
perceive the ſcope and tendency of all theſe diſcourſes, 
never failed, out of zeal for the Romans,” and by way 
of contradiction to his brother, to take fire on thele 
occaſions. Hence Demetrius (without conſidering the 
conſequences) grew ſuſpected and odious to the king, 
and opened the way for the accuſations and calumnies 
preparing againſt him. Accordingly, his father did 
not cominunicate to him any of the deſigns he con- 
tinually meditated againſt Rome, and unboſomed him- 
ſelf only to Perſeus. | 

The ambaſſadors whom he had ſent to the Baſtarne, 
to deſire aid from them, returned about the time 
we are now ſpeaking of. Theſe had brought with 
them ſeveral youths of quality, and even princes of 
the blood, one of whom promiſed his ſiſter in mar- 
riage to one of Philip's ſons. This new alliance with 
a powerful nation, very much exalted the king's cou- 
rage. Perſeus taking advantage of this opportunity; 
« Of what uſe,” ſays he, “can all this be to us? We 
e have not ſo much to hope from foreign aids, as to 
« dread from domeſtick foes, We harbour in our 
* boſoms, I will not ſay a traitor, but at leaſt a ſpy. 
„ The Romans, ever ſince he was an hoſtage among 
tt them, have reſtored us his body; but as to his heart 
* and inclinations, thoſe he has left with them. Almoſt 
* all the Macedonians fix already their eyes on him; 
% and are perſuaded, that they ſhall never have any 
« king, but him whom the Romans ſhall pleaſe to 


<« ſet over them.” By ſuch ſpeeches, the old king's + 


diſguſt was perpetually kept up, who was already but 
too much alienated from Demetrius, | 

About this time the -army was reviewed, in a feſti- 

val ſolemnized every year with religious pomp, the cere- 

monies whereof were as follow, * A bitch, ſays 

Livy, 

* We find, in ſcripture, the like contracting farties paſs through the 


ceremony, in which, in order for parts of the victim divided, Jer. 
the concluding à treaty, the two Xxxiv. 18. 
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Livy, is divided into two z it being cut, long- 
woe through the middle of ithe wide afiee whic 
half is laid on each fide of the road. The troops un- 
der arms are made to march through the two parts of 
the victim thus divided. At the head of this march, 
the ſhining arms of all the kings of Macedon are car- 
ried, ' tracing them backwards to the moſt remote 
antiquity. The king, with the princes his children, 
appear afterward, followed by all che royal houſehold, 
and the companies of guards. The march is cloſed by 
the multitude of the Macedonians. On the preſent 
occaſion, the-two princes walked on each fide of the 
king; Perſeus being thirty years of age, and Deme- 
trius twenty-five ; the one in the vigour, the other in 
the flower of his 'age : ſons who might have formed 
their father's happineſs, had his mind been rightly diſ- 
poſed and reaſonable. | | 
The cuſtom was, after the ſacrifices which accom- 
panied this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of 
tournament, and to divide the army into two bodies, 
who fought with no other arms bur files, and repre- 
ſented a battle. The two bodies of men were com- 
manded by the two young princes. However, this 
was not a mere mock- battle; all the men exertin 
themſelves, with their blunted weapons, with as muc 
ardour as if they had been diſputing for the throne: 
Several were wounded on both ſides, and nothing but 
ſwords were wanting to make it a real battle. The 
body commanded by Demetrius had very much the 
{uperiority. This advantage gave great umbrage to 
Perſeus. His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at it, 
Judging that this would be a very favourable and na- 
tural opportunity for him to form an accuſation againſt 
his brother. | 
The two princes, on that day, gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the ſoldiers of their reſpective parties. 
Perſeus, whom his brother had invited to his banquet, 
refuſed to come. The joy was very great on both 
ſides, and the gueſts drank in proportion. During 
the entertainment, much diſcourſe paſſed abour the 
Vor. VI. P battle; 
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battle ; and the gueſts intermixed their ſpeeches with 
jeſts and ſatirical flings (ſome of which wete very ſharp) 
againſt choſe of the eoptrary party; without ſparing 
even the leaders. Perſeus had ſent a fpy to obſerve all 
that ſhould be ſaid- at his brother's banquet : but four 
young perſons, who came by accident out of the hall 

aving diſcovered this ſpy, gave him very rude treat- 
ment. Demetrius, who had not heard of what hap- 
pened laid to the company: Let us go and con- 
clude our feaſt at my brother's, to ſoften bis pain 
(if he has any remaining). by an agreeable ſurpriſe, 
* which will ſhow that we act with frankneſs and fin- 
*<. cerity 3 and do not harbour any malice againſt him.“ 
Immediately all eried that they would ga, thoſe except- 


ed, who were afraid their ill treatment of the ſpy 


would be revenged. But Demetrius forcing them thi- 
ther alſo, they concealed ſwords under their robes; in 
order to defend themſelves in caſe there ſhould be occa- 
fion. When diſcord reigns in families, it is impoſſi- 
ble for any thing to be kept ſecret in them. A man, 
running haſtily before, went to Perſeus, and told him 
that Demetrius was coming, and had four men well 
armed in his train. He might eaſily have gueſſed the 
cauſe of it, as he knew that they were the; perſons 
who had abuſed his ſpy : Nevertheleſs, to make this 
action ſtill more criminal, Perſeus orders the door to 
be locked; and then, from the window of an upper 
apartment which looked into the ſtreet, cried aloud to 
His ſervants not to open the door to wretches, who 
were-cothe with deſign to aſſaſſinate them. Demetrius, 
who was a little warm with wine, after having com- 
plained, in a loud and angry tone of voice, at being 
Fefuſed admittance, returned back, and again fat 
down to table; ſtill ignorant of the affair relating to 
Perſeus's ſpy. ©» x 

The next day, as ſoon as Perſeus could get an op- 
portunity to approach his father, he-entered his apart- 
ment with a very dejected air; and continued ſome 
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at his ſilence, aſked what could be the cauſe of the 
concern which appeared in his countenance ? © It is 
«, the greatelt happineſs for me,” anſwers Perſous, 
« and by the merelt good fortune -in the. world, that 
you ſce me here alive. My brother now no longer 
« lays ſecret ſnares for me; he came in the night to 
6£ my houſe, at the bead of a body ot armed men, 

purpoſely to aſlaſſinate me. I had no other way left 
«0 —— myſelf from his fury, but by ſhutting my 
40 doors, and keeping the wall between him and me. 

\ Perſeus perceiving, by his father's countenance, that he 
was truck with aſtoniſhmept and dread: * If you 
« will condeſcend,” ſays he, to liſten a moment to 
eme, you ſhall be fully acquainted with the whole 
6 ſtate of the affair.“ Philip anſwered, that he 
would willingly hear him; and immediately ordered 
Demetrius to be ſent for. At the ſame time, he ſent 
for Lyſimachus and Onomaſtes, to aſk their advice 
on this accalion. Theſe two men, who were. his in- 
timgte friends, were far adyanced in years. They 
had not concerned themſelves with the quaxrel of the 
two princes, and appeared very ſeldom at court. Phi- 
lip, whilſt he waited for their coming, walked ſeveral] 
times pp and down his apartment alone; during which 
he revolved a variety of thoughts, his ſon Perſeus 
ſtanding ail the time at a diſtance. When word was 
brought Philip that his two venerable friends were 
came, he withdrew to an inner apartment with them, 
and a5 many of his life: guards; and permitted each of 
h1s ſons to bring three perſons, unarmed, along with 
fat And having taken his ſear, he ſpoke to them as 

| ollows, 

t ** Behgld in me an unhappy father, forced to fit as 
judge between my two fans, one the accuſer, and 

* the other charged with the horrid guilt of fratricide; ; 

& reduced to the {ad neceſſity of finding, in one of 

66 them, either a criminal or a falſe accuſer, From 

e certain rumours, which long ſince reached my ears, 

+ 23nd an unuſual behaviour 1 obſerve between you (a- 

„ behayiqur no way ſuiting brothers) I indeed was 
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afraid this ſtorm would break over my head. And 
yet I hoped, from time to time, that your diſcon- 
tents and diſguſts would ſoften, and your ſuſpicions 
vaniſh away. I recollected, that contending kings 
and princes, laying down their arms, had frequent- 
ly contracted alliances and friendſhips ; and that pri- 
vate men had ſuppreſſed their animoſities, I flat- 
tered myſelf, that you would one day remember the 
endearing name cf brethren by which you are uni- 


_ thoſe tender years of infancy which you ſpent 


ſimplicity and union; in fine, the counſels ſa 
often repeated by a father; counſels, which, alas! I 
am afraid have been given to children deaf and in- 
docile to my voice. How many times, after ſettin 
before you examples of the diſcord between bro- 
thers, have I repreſented its fatal conſequences, b 
ſhowing you, that they had thereby involved them- 
ſelves 1n inevitable ruin ; and not only themſelves, 
but their children, families, and kingdoms? On 
the other ſide, I propoſed good examples for your 
imitation : The ſtrict union between the two kngs 
of Lacedzmonia, ſo advantageous during ſeveral 
centuries, to themſelves and their country; in oppo- 
ſition to diviſion and private intereſt that changed 
the monarchick government into tyranny, and proved 
the deſtruction of Sparta. By what other method, 
than by fraternal concord, did the two brothers, 
Eumenes and Attalus, from ſuch weak beginnings 
as almoſt reflected diſhonour on the regal dignity, 
riſe to a pitch of power equal to mine, to that of 


* Antiochus, and of all the kings we know of? I 
even did not ſcruple to cite examples from the Ro- 


mans, of which I myſelf had either been an eye- 
witneſs, or heard from others : As the two brothers 
Titus and Lucius Quintius, who both were engaged 
in war with me: The two Scipios, Publius and 
Lucius, who defeated and ſubjected Antiochus; 
their father and their uncle, who having been inſe- 


parable during their lives, were undivided in death. 


Neither the crimes of the one, though attended 
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with ſuch fatal conſequences; nor the virtues of 
the other, though crowned with ſuch happy ſuc- 
ceſs, have been able to make you abhor diviſion and 
diſcord, and to inſpire you with gentle and pacifick 
ſentiments. Both of you, in my life-time, have 
turned your eyes and guilty deſires upon my throne. 
You will not ſuffer me to live, till ſurviving one of 
you, I ſecure my crown to the other by my death. 
The fond names of father and brother are inſup- 


portable to both. Your fouls are ſtrangers to ten- 


derneſs and love. A reſtleſs deſire of reigning has 
baniſhed all other ſentiments from your breaſts, and 
entirely engroſſes you. But come, let me hear 
what each of you have to ſay. Pollute the ears of 
your parent with real or feigned accuſations. Open 
your criminal mouths; vent all your reciprocal 
ſlanders, and afterwards arm your parricide hands 
one againſt the other. I am ready to hear all you 
have to ſay; firmly determined to ſhut my cars 
eternally from henceforth againſt the ſecret whiſpers 
and accuſations of brother againſt brother,” Philip 


having ſpoken theſe laſt words with great emotion and 
an angry tone of voice, all who were preſent wept, and 
continued a long time in a mournful ſilence. 
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At laſt, Perſeus ſpoke as follows: I perceive 
plainly, that I ought to have opened my door in 
the dead of night; to have admitted the aſſaſſins 
into my houſe, and preſented my throat to their 
murtherous ſwords, ſince guilt is never believed, 
till it has been perpetrated; and ſince I, who was 
ſo inhumanly attacked, receive the ſame injurious 
reproaches as the aggreſſor. People have but roo 
much reaſon to ſay, that you conſider Demetrius 
only as your true ſon ; whilſt unhappy I am looked 
upon as a ſtranger, ſprung from a concubine, or 
even an impoſtor. For, did your breaſt glow with 
the tenderneſs which a father ought to have for his 
child, you would not think it juſt to inveigh fo 
bitterly againſt me (for whoſe life ſo many ſnares 
have been laid) but againſt him who contrived 
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te them; and you would not think my life ſo incon- 
« fiderable, as to be entirely unmoved at the immi- 
ec nent danger T'eſcaped ; nor to that to which. I ſhall 
ce be expoſed, ſnould the guilt of my enemies be fuf- 
« fered to go unpuniſhed. If 1 muſt die without be- 
© ing ſuffered to breathe my complaints, be it ſo; 
c“ let me leave the world in filence, and be coritented 
« with beſeeching the gods in my expiring moments, 
« that the crime which was begun in my perſbn, may 
« end in it, and not extend to your ſacred life. But 
« if (what nature inſpires in thoſe, who ſeeing 'them- 
&« ſelves attacked unawares in ſolitude, implore the 
« afliſtance even of ſtrangers to them) I may be al- 
&« Jowed to do with regard to you on the preſent oc- 
« caſion: If, when J ſee ſwords drawn round me, in 
order to pierce my heart, I may be permitted to 
« vent forth a plaintive and ſupplicating voice; I con- 
„jure you by the tender, the dear name of father, 
<« (for which, whether my brother or J have had the 
« greateſt reverence, you yourſelf have long known) 
<« to liſten to me at this time, as if, awaked ſuddenly 
“ from your ſleep by the tumult of what paſſed laſt 
s night, chance had brought you at the inſtant of my 
danger, and in the midſt of my complaints; and 
te that you had found Demetrius at my door, attended 
*« by perſons in arms. What I ſhould have told you 
« yeſterday, in the greateſt emotion, and ſeiſed with 
<« fear, I ſay to you now. 
„ Brother, it is long ſince we have not behaved to- 
« 'wards one another, like perſons deſirous of farin 
<« jn parties of pleaſure. Tou are fired with an 'infa- 
“ tiable thirſt of reigning, but you find an invineible 
* obſtacle in my age, the law of nations, the àncieft 
« cuſtoms of Macedonia; and, a ſtil ftronger cit- 
cumſtance, my father's will and pleaſure. It will 
« be impoſſible for you ever to force theſe barriets, 
« and to aſcend the throne, but by imbruing your 
« hands in my blood. To compaſs your horrid ends, 
« vou employ inſtruments of all kinds, and ſet every 
engine at work. Hitherto, my vigilance," or my 
| | 40 good 
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* good fortune, have picſerved me from your bloody 
hands. Yeſterday, at the review, and the cere- 
„ ,mony of the tournamenc which followed it, the 
battle, by your contrivance, became. almoſt bloody 
and fatal; and, had 4 not ſuffered myſelf and my 
« fallowets co be defeated, you wauld have ſent me 
to the grave. From this fight, indeed of enemies, 
* you igſidiauſiy wanted (as if what had paſſed had 
* een only the diverſion of brothers) to allure me 
* ito your feaſt. Can you ſoppoſe (royal father) that 
« I ſhould have met with unarmed gueſts there, as 
* thoſe very gueſts came to my palace, completely 
* armed, at ſo late an hour? Can you imagine that, 
e fayoured by the gloom, they would not have ſtrove 
G0 gs their daggers in my heart; as the fame 

“ perlons, in open day, and before your eyes, almoſt 
* jkiHed me with their wooden weapons? How! 
* 'You, who are my profeſſed enemy; you, who are 
* con{cious-that I have ſo much teaſon to complain 
of your conduct; you (I ſay) come to me ia the 
night, at an unſcaſonable hour, and at the head of 
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« a company of armed young men? I did not think 
&« it ſafe for me to go to your entertainment; and 


* ſhould I receive you in my houſe at a time when, 
“ heated with the fumes of wine, you came ſo well 
<* attended? Had I then opened my door (royal fir) 
* you would be preparing to ſolemniae my funeral, 
&« at this very inſtant in which you vouchſafe to hear 
my complaints. I do not advance any thing du- 
“ bious; nor ſpeak barely from conjecture. For can 


„Demetrius deny but that he came to my houſe, at- 


&« tended by a band of young people, and that ſome 
* of them were armed; I only delize to have thoſe 
hom I ſhall name ſent for. I believe them capa- 
« ble.of any thing; but yet they cannot have the aſ- 
* ſurance to deny the fact. Had 1 brought them 
&* before.you, after ſeiſing them armed in my houſe, 
te vou would be fully convinced of their guilt: and 
« ſurely their own confeſſion ought to be a go Jeſs 
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* You call down imprecations and curſes upon im- 
<« pious ſons who aſpire to your throne: this (auguſt 
fir) you have great reaſon to do: but then I beſeech 
you not to vent your imprecations blindly, and at 
* random, Diſtinguiſh between the innocent and 
« the guilty. Let him who meditated the barbarous 

n of murthering his brother, feel the dire effects 

« of the anger of the gods, the avengers of paternal 
e authority: but then let him, who, by his brother's 
* guilt, was brought to the brink of deſtruction, find 
© aſecure aſylum in his father's tenderneſs and juſtice. 
« For where elſe can I expect to find one: I, to whom 
„ neither the ceremony of the review, the ſolemnity 
of the tournament, my own houſe, the feſtival, nor 
the hours of night allotted by the gods to the re- 
poſe of man, could afford the leaft ſecurity? If I go 
to the entertainment to which my brother invites 
me, I am a dead man; and it will be equally fatal 
to me, if I admit him into my houſe, when he 
« comes thither at midnight. Snares are laid for me 
« wherever I tread. Death lies in ambuſh for me 


* wherever I move; to what place then can I fly for 
« fecurity ? 


<« have devoted myſelf only to the gods, and to 


* you, my royal father. I never made my court to 
„the Romans, and cannot have recourfe to them. 
« There is nothing they more earneſtly wiſh than 
* my ruin, becauſe I am ſo much affected with their 
4 injuſtice to you; becauſe I am tortured to the ſoul, 
and fired with indignation, to ſee you diſpoſſeſſed 
of ſo many cities and dominions; and, lately, of 
* the maratime coaſts of Thrace, They cannot flat- 
« ter themſelves with the hopes of ever making them- 

ſelves maſters of Macedonia as long as you or I am 
in being. They are ſenſible, that, ſhould I die by 
my brother's guilt, or age bring you to the grave; 
or they not wait the due courſe of nature; that 


e then the king and kingdom will be at their diſ- 
« poſal. 
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% Had the Romans left you the poſſeſſion of ſome 


city or territory, not in the. kingdom of Macedon, 
I poſſibly might have had ſome opportunity of re- 
tiring to it. But, will it be anſwered, ſhall I find 
a ſufficient powerful protection in the Macedo- 
nians? You yourſelf, royal father, ſaw, with what 
animoſity and virulence the ſoldiers attacked me in 
the battle. What was wanting, for my deſtruction, 
but ſwords of ſteel? However, the arms they 
wanted, my brother's gueſts aſſumed in the night. 
What ſhall I ſay of a great part of the principal 
perſons of your court, who ground all their hopes 
on the Romans, and on him who is all-powerful 
with them? They are not aſhamed to prefer him 
not only to me, who am his elder brother; but, I 
might almoſt ſay it, to you, who are our king and 
father. For they pretend it is to him you are 
obliged for the ſenate's remitting you ſome of thoſe 
things which they otherwiſe would have required : 
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It is he who now checks the Romans, and prevents 


their advancing, in an hoſtile manner, into your 
kingdom: In fine, if they may be believed, your 
old age has no other refuge, but the protection 
which your young ſon procures you. On his fide 
are the Romans, on all the cities which have been 
diſmembered from your dominions, as well as all 
ſuch Macedonians, whoſe dependence, with regard 


to fortune, lies wholly in the Romans. But with 


reſpe& to myſelf, I look upon it as glorious to have 
no other protector but my royal father, and to place 
all my hopes in him alone, 

„ What do you judge to be the aim and deſign of 
the letter you lately received from Quintius, in 
which he declares expreſsly, that you acted pru- 
dently for your intereſt, in ſending Demetrius to 
Rome; and, wherein he exhorts you to ſend him 
back thither, accompamied by other ambaſſadors, 
and a greater train of Macedonian noblemen ? 


* Quintius is now every thing with Demetrius. He 
has no other guide but his counſels, or rather his 


orders. 
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orders. Quite forgettibg that you ate His father, he 
<«< feems to have ſubſtituted him in your place. It is 
jn the city of Rome, and in his ſight he formed the 
« ſecret and olandeſtine deſigns which will ſooh break 
<< out into action. Tt is merely te have the better op- 
e portunity of putting them in execution, that 
„ Quintius orders you to ſend along with Demetrius 
ea greater number of the Macedonian nobility. They 
* fer out from this country with the moſt ſincere at- 
* tachment to your perſon and intereſt: but, won by 
the gracious treatment they meet with in that city, 
they return from it entirely cortupted and debauched 
by different ſentiments, Demetrius is all in all with 
* them: «hey even preſume, in your life-time, to 
give him the title of king. If I appear ſhocked at 
* -this conduct, I have the grief to ſee, not only others, 
but yourſelt (my royal father) charge me with the 
* horrid deſign of aſpiring to your throne. Should 
& this accuſation be levelled at us both, 1 am :conſci- 
% ous of my -own innocence, and it cannot in any 
manner affect me. For, who, in that caſe, ſhould 
„ diſpoſſeſs, to ſeiſe upon what would be another's 
„ right ? there is no one but my father between me 
and the throne, and I beſeech the gods that he may 
&* long continue fo. In caſe I ſhould happen to ſur- 
„vive him (and this T would not wiſh, but ſo long as 
te 'he ſhould defire it) I ſhall ſucceed him in the king- 
ce dom, if it be his good pleaſure, HE may be ac- 
cuſed of aſpiring to the throne, and of aſpiring in the 
4 moſt unjuſt and eriminal manner, who is impatient 
* to break the order and bounds preſeribed by age, 
te by nature, by the uſages and cuſtoms of Macedonia, 


% and by the law of nations. My elder brother (ſays 


„% emetrius to himſelf) to whom the kingdom be- 
* longs both by the right of ſentority, and my father's 
& will, is an obſtacle to my ambitious views. 
„What then muſt be done ?—— muſt diſpatch 
«© him. — I ſhall not be the firſt who has waded 
c through a 'brothet's blood to the throne. My fa- 
ether in years, and without ſupport, will be 
muc 
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tc much afraid for his own hfe to meditate revenge for 
„his ſon's death. The Romans will be greatly pleaſed 
« 'to fee me on the throne; they will approve my con- 
« duct, and be able to ſupport me I own (moſt 
<« gracious father) theſe prujects may all be defeated, 
« but I am ſure: they are not without foundation. In 
« word, 1 reduce all to this: It is in your power to 
« ſecute my life, dy bringing to condign puniſhment, 
* thoſe who yeſterday armed to aſſaſſinate me: but, 
“ ſhould their guilt take effect, it will not be in your 

« power to revenge my death.“ 5 
As ſoon as Perſeus had ended his ſpeech, all the 
company caſt their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate 
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that it was incumbent on him to anſwer immediately. 


But that young prince, being quite oppreſſed with 
ſorrow, ſhedding floods of 'tears, and ſeeming unable 
to ſpeak, a long ſilence enfued. At laſt, being preſſed 
to anſwer, he made his grief give way to nereſſity, and 

ke as follows: | 

Perſeus (royal ſir) by accuſing me in your pre- 
t ſence, and by fhedding fictitious tears to move you 
* to compaſſion, has made you ſuſpect mine, which, 
« alas ! are but too ſincere; and by that means de- 
* prived me of all the advantages the accuſed gene- 
de rally have. Ever ſince my return. from Rome, he 
„ has been day and night laying ſnates for me, in ſe- 
„ cret cabals with his cteatures; and yet he repre- 
« fſents me to you, not only as laying hidden ambut- 
« .cades to deſtroy him, but attacking him by open 
« force, and perſons in arms. He endeavours to 
« alarm you by the pretended dangers which ſurround 
„ him, in hopes that you will put to Jdeath:his/inno- 
cent brother. He declares that he has no refuge, 
* no aſylum left, with deſign to prevent my fiading 
„ one in your clemency and juſtice. In the ſolitary 
e and abandoned ſtate. to which I fee myſclf reduced, 


« quite friendleſs and unprotected, he ſtrives to make 


me odious, by reproaching me with a foreign credit 
* and ſupport, which are rather a prejudice than a 
© ſervice to me. | 

* Obſerve, 
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6 Obſerve, I beſeech you, with what inſidious art 
he has blended and confounded the tranſactions of 
laſt night with every other circumftance of my life : 
and this in a double view, firſt to raiſe a ſuſpicion 
in you of my conduct in general from this laſt ac- 
tion, the innocence of which will ſoon be evident; 
and ſecondly, to ſupport, by this idle ſtory of a noc- 
turnal attack, his equally idle accuſation, of my har- 
bouring criminal views, hopes, and pretenſions. At 
the ſame time he has endeavoured to ſhow, that 
this accuſation was not premeditated or prepared ; 
but that it was wholly the effe& of the fear with 
which he was ſeiſed, occaſioned by laſt night's tu- 
mult. But, Perſeus, if 1 had attempted to betray 
my father and his kingdom ; had I engaged in con- 
ſpiracies with the Romans, and with the enemies 
of the ſtate, you ought not to have waited for the 
opportunity of the fictitious ſtory of laſt night's 
tranſaction, but ſhould have impeached me before 
this time of ſuch treaſon. If the charge of treaſon, 
when ſeparated from the other, was altogether im- 
probable, and could ſerve to no other purpoſe but 
to prove how much you envy me, and not to evi- 
dence my guilt; you ought not to have mentioned 
it now, but ſhould have poſtponed that charge to 
another time; and have examined now this queſtion 
only, whether you laid ſnares for me, or I for you. 
I nevertheleſs will endeavour, as far as the confu- 
ſion into which this ſudden and unforeſeen accuſa- 
tion has thrown me will permit, to ſeparate and 
diſtinguiſh what you have thrown together indiſcri- 
minately; and to ſhow whether you or myſelf ought 
in juſtice to be accuſed of dealing treacherouſly laſt 
night, | | 
ie , "== aſſerts, that I harboured a deſign to af- 
ſaſſinate him, in order that, by the death of my el- 
der brother, to whom the crown appertains by the 
right of nations, by the cuſtoms of Macedonia, and 
even, as he pretends, by your determination; I, 
though the younger ſon, might ſucceed to the 
* throne. 
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throne. To what purpoſe therefore is that other 

art of his ſpeech, where he declares, that I have 
* particularly ſtudious to ingratiate myſelf with 
the Romans, and flattered myſelf with the hopes of 
being able to aſcend the throne by their aſſiſtance? 
For, if I thought the Romans were powerful enough 
to beſtow the kingdom of Macedon on whomſoe ver 
they pleaſed ; and if I relied fo much on my credit 
and authority with them, why ſhould I commit a 
fratricide of no advantage to myſelf? What ! ſhould 
I have affected to ſurround my temples with a dia- 
dem, dyed with my brother's blood, merely that I 
might become odious and execrable, even to thoſe 
with whom I had acquired ſome authority (admit- 
ting 1 have ſome credit with them) by a probity 
either real or diſſembled ? Unleſs you can ſuppoſe 
that Quintius, whoſe counſel I am accuſed of fol- 
lowing (he, I ſay, who lives in ſo delightful an union 
with his brother) ſuggeſted ro me the horrid deſign 
of embruing my hands in my brother's blood. 
Perſeus has ſummoned up all the advantages, by which 
(as he would inſinuate) I can promiſe myſelf a ſu- 
periority over him, ſuch as the credit of the Ro- 
mans, the ſuffrages of the Macedonians, and the 
almoſt univerſal conſent of gods and men; and yet 
he, at the ſame time (as if I was inferior to him 
in all reſpects) charges me with having recourſe to 
an expedjent which none but the blackeſt villains 
could employ. Will you, gracious ſir, have us 


judged upon this principle and rule, that whichſo- 


ever of us two was apprehenſive that the other 
would be judged more worthy of the diadem, ſhall 
be declared to have formed the deſign of murthering 
his brother ? 
« But let us come to facts, and examine the order 
and plan of the criminal enterpriſe with which I 
am charged. Perſeus pretends to haye been attack- 
ed in different manners, all which are however in- 
cluded within the ſpace of one day. I attempted 
(as he ſays) to murther him in broad day-light, in 
| 4 the 
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<« the battle which followed the ſacred ceremony of 
* the review. I had determined to poiſon him at an 
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entertainment to which I bad invited him; in fine, 
I reſolved to attack him with open force, ig the 
dead of night, attended by armed perſons to a party 
of plæaſure at his houſe, 

* You ſee, fir, the feaſon I had choſen to commit 


this BA 5. 2 tourbamept, a banquet, a party 


of pleaſure. How venerable and ſolemn was this 


day! A day on which the army is reviewed, on 


which the reſplendent arms of all the Macedonian 
monarchs are carried in the front of the proceſſion ; 
on which it paſſes through the two parts of the ſa- 
cred victim; and on which we have the honour to 


march with you, at the head of the whole Macedo- 


nian people. What! though purified, by this au- 
guſt ſacrifice, from all faults I might before have 
committed; having before my eyes the ſacred vic- 
tim through which we paſſed, was my mind intent 
upon fratricides, poiſons, and daggers ! Defiled in 
ſuch a mapner by crimes of the moſt horrid nature, 
by what ceremonies, by what victims, would it have 
peen poſſible for me to purify myſelf ? 

<* It is evident that my brother, hurried an by a 
blind paſſion to calumniate and deſtroy me, in his 
endeayqur to make every thing ſuſpected, and a 
crime in me, þetrays and contradicts himſelf, For 
(brother) had I farmed the abominable deſign of 
poiſoning you at my table, what could be mare ill 
judged than to exaſperatę you, and to put you upan 
your guard by an obſtinate battle, in which I ſhauld 
have diſcovered that I had deſigns of violence againſt 
you; and by that means, have prevented your 
coming to an entertainment to which I had invited 
you, and at which you accardingly refuſed to be 
preſent ? But ſurely, after ſuch a refuſal, ſhould I 
not have endeavoured to reconcile myſelf to you; 
and, as 1 had reſolved to take you off by poiſon, 
ought I not to haye ſought another opportunity for 
giying you the fatal draught? Was it natural for 
Es: | me 


—— 
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* me to change ſuddenly (in one day) my barbaraus 
i deſign, and to attempt to aſſaſſinate you, upon pre- 
e tence of going to your houle on a party of plea- 
te ſure ?. Could I reaſonably flatter myſelf with the 
© hopes (taking it for granted that the fear of your 
e being murthered had made you refuſe to come to 
« my entertainment) that the ſame fear would not 
* ñjnduce you to refuſe me admittance into your houſe? 

„ | preſume, ſir, I may confels to you without 
{© bluſhing, that in a day of feſtivity and reoiciog, 
„happening to be in company with ſome people of 
* the ſame age with myſelf, I drank more Jen ifally 
«+ than uſual. Enquire, I beſcech you, how we ſpeny 
our time at the feaſt, how full of mirth we were, 
«* bow tranſported with thaughtleſs gaiety, very much 
+ heightened by our, perhaps, too indulcreet jay, for 
„the victory we had gained in the tournaments It is 
e the ſad condition ot an untoreleen acculation ; it is 
« the danger in which I now ſee myfclt involved, 
that have diſpelled but too eaſily the fumes of wine; 
„ Otherwiſe, a calm aſſaſſin, my eyes had ſtill been 
e cloſed in ſlumbers. Had 1 formed a reſolution to 
ée attack your houſe with the view of murtacring you, 
% would; it not have been poſſible for me to abſtain. 
* for one day, from immoderate drinking, and to 
„keep my companions from the like exceſs? 
HgBut, chat it may not be thought that Il, only, act 
« with frankneſs and fimplicity, let us hear my bro- 

' $* ther, whole conduct is ſincere and undiſguiſed, and 
* who docs. not harbour the leaſt ſuſpicion. All, ſays 
„he, that I know, and the only. thing I have to com- 
4 plain of, is, that they came armed to my houſe, 
e upan pretence of engaging in a party of pleaſure. 
* Should 1 aſk you how you came to know this, you 
„ will be forced to own, either that my hodſe was 
*+* filled with ſpices ſent by you, or clie that my atten- 
+ dants had taken up arms in ſo open a manner, that 
* every one knew of it. What does my brother do? 
„ That he may not ſeem to have formerly watched 
© all my motions z nor, at this time, to ground his 

N C | e accuſation 
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accuſation merely on ſuppolitions, he beſeeches you 
to enquire of thoſe whom he ſhall name, whether 
ple did not come armed to his houſe ; in order 


ce that (as if this were a doubtful circumſtance) af- 


cc 
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ce 
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ter this enquiry into an incident which they them- 
ſelves own and confefs, they may be confidered as 
legally convicted. But 1s this the queſtion ? Why 
do not you defire an enquiry to be made whether 
they took up arms to aſſaſſinate you, and if they 
did it with my knowledge, and at my requeſt? For 
it is this you pretend; and not what they them- 
ſelves own publickly, 'and which is very manifeſt, 
that they took up arms in no other view but to de- 
fend themſelves. Whether they had or had not 
reaſon to arm themſelves, that they are to inform 
you. Do not blend and confound my cauſe with 
theirs, for they are quite diſtin and ſeparate, 
Only tell us, whether we really intended to attack 
you openly or by furpriſe. If openly, why did 


- we not all take up arms? Why were thoſe only 


armed who had inſulted your ſpy? In cafe it wasto 
have been by ſurpriſe, in what manner- would the 
attack have been made? Would it have been at the 
end of the feaſt in your houſe, and after I had left 
it with my company, would the four men in queſ- 
tion have ſtaid behind, to have fallen upon you 
when aſleep, How would it have been poſlible for 
them, as they were ſtrangers, in my fervice, to con- 


ceal themſelves in your houſe; and as they could 


not but be very much ſuſpected, having been ſeen 
but a few hours before engaged in the quarrel ? 
Again, ſuppoſing they had found an opportunity to 
murther you, in what manner could they have 
eſcaped? Could four men armed, have been able 
to make themſelves maſters of your houſe 2? 

© But to leave this nocturnal fiction, and to come 
to what really pains you, and which you have ſo 
much at heart: For what reaſon (methinks I hear 
my brother ſay) wherefore (O Demetrius) do the 
people talk of making you king? Why do ſome 
7 BE 1555 40 perſons 
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« perſons think you more worthy than I, of ſucceed- 
ing our father? Why do you make my hopes doubt- 
ful and uncertain, which, were it not for you, would 
«© have. been eſtabliſhed on the moſt ſolid founda- 
e tion? — Such are the reflexions which Perſeus 
“ revolves in his mind, though he does not expreſs 
& himſelf in this manner: It is this raiſes his enmit 
« againſt me, and prompts him to charge me with. 
« ſuch horrid attempts: it 1s this fills the palace, and 
« every part of the kingdom, with fuſpicions and ac- 
« cufations. If it does not become me, ſir, fo much 
e as to hope the ſceptre, nor perhaps ever to think of — 
« bonteſting it, becauſe it is your will and pleaſure that 
« I ſhould yield to my elder brother; it does not fol- 
% low that I ought to make myſelf appear unworthy 
of it, either to“ you (my royal father) or to all the 
% Macedonians; a circumſtance which nothing but my 
ill conduct could occaſion. I can, indeed, through 
« moderation, reſign it to whom it belongs; but I 
„ cannot prevail with mylelf to renounce my virtue 
* and good name. | | 
* You reproach me with the affection of the Ro- 
* mans, and impute that to me for a crime, which 
* ought to be my glory. I did not defire to be ſent 
« to Rome, neither as an hoſtage at firſt, nor after- 
* wards as ambaſſador : this, fir, you yourſelf very 
„well know. When you ordered me to go thither, 
J obeyed your commands; and I believe my con- 
e duct and behaviour were ſuch, as cannot reflect the 
« leaſt diſhonour either on yourſelf, your crown, or 
e the Macedonian nation. It is therefore yourſelf, 
* fir, who occaſioned the friendſhip I have contracted 
« with the Romans. So long as you ſhall be at peace 
e with them, ſo long our friendſhip will ſubſiſt: but 
« the moment the trumpet ſounds for war, though I 
* have been an hoſtage among them, and exerciſed 
the functions of an ambaſſador in ſuch a manner, as, 
perhaps, has not been diſadvantageous to my father; 
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e from that moment, I ſay, I ſhall declare myſelf 
their enemy. I do not deſire to reap any benefit on 


the preſent occaſion, from the love whick the Ro- 
e mans have for me; all I intreat is, that it may not 
ebe of prejudice to me. It was not begun in war, 
* nor is it deſigned to ſubſiſt in it. As an hoſtage 
te and an ambaſſador, peace was my only object; let 
that be neither conſidered in me as a crime or a 
© merit. . 
If I have violated, in any manner, the reſpect I 
owe you, fir; if I have formed any criminal enter- 
priſe againſt my brother, let me be puniſhed as I 
deſerve: but if I am innocent, this I claim; that 
* as I cannot be convicted of the leaſt guilt, I may 
<* not fall a victim to envy. This is not the firſt time 
« that my brother has charged me with harbouring 
* horrid deſigns; but it is the firſt time he has at- 
« tempted to do it openly, though without the leaſt 
“ foundation. Was my father exaſperated againſt 
„ me, it would be your duty, as the elder, kindly to 
&« intercede for your younger brother; to ſollicit his 
“ pardon, to intreat that ſome regard might be ſhown 
to his youth; and that a fault, which had been 
committed merely through inadvertency, might be 
overlooked, My ruin comes from that very quar- 
ter, whence I might naturally have expected my 
« ſafety. 

„Though not quite awake, after the feaſt and 
* party of pleaſure, I am dragged hither on a ſudden, 
to anſwer a charge of fratricide; and am forced 
eto plead my own cauſe, unaſſiſted by counſellors, 
„and unſupported by the advice or credit of a ſingle 
„ perſon. Had I been to ſpeak in favour of another, 
< I ſhould have taken time to prepare and compole 
« my diſcourſe; and yet, on ſuch an occaſion, my 
&* reputation only would have laid at ſtake, and 1 
* ſhould have had nothing to do but to diſplay my 
wit and eloquence, At this inſtant, without 
* knowing the cauſe for which 1 am ordered to ap- 
« pear in this place, I hear an offended father, com- 

| „ manding 
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% manding me to make my defence; and a brother, 
« charging me with the moſt horrid crimes. Perſeus 
« has had all the time he could deſire to prepare his 
« accuſation, whilſt unhappy I did not ſo much as 
« know what the buſineſs was, till the very inſtant 
« the accuſation was brought againſt me. In this 
rapid moment, ought I to be more attentive to my 
« accuſer, than ſtudious of my own apology ? Sur- 
« priſed by a ſudden and unforeſeen accuſation, I 
* could ſcarce comprehend what was laid to my 
« charge, ſo far from being able to know how to 
* make a defence, What hopes, what refuge could 
“ have left, did I not know that it is my royal 
e father who is to judge? He may ſhow a greater af- 
« fection for my brother, as the elder; but he owes 
* more compaſſion to me, as being the party accuſed: 
« I myſelf conjure you to preſerve my life for your 
* own ſake and mine; whereas Perſeus inſiſts upon 
e your ſacrificing me to his ſafety, What may you 
© not naturally expect from him, when you ſhall once 
e have inveſted him with your authority, as he now 
demands your favour in preference to me, at no leſs 
ea price than my blood? 

Whilſt Demetrius defended himſelf in this manner, 
his words were interrupted by deep ſighs and groans, 
intermixed with tears. Philip, diſmiſſing both of 
them for a moment, adviſed with his friendsz and 
| then ordering them to be called in again, he told them: 
“I will not pronounce ſentence on this affair, from 
| mere words and a few tranſient ſpeeches, but from 
: * the enquiry I ſhall make into your conduct; from 
: e your behaviour in ſmall as well as great things, and 
L from your words as well as actions.“ This judge- 
0 ment ſhowed plainly enough, That although Deme- 
J 
[ 

) 


trius had cleared himſelf with regard to the charge of 
endeavouring to take away his brother's life, Philip 
however ſuſpected him from his union with the Ro- 
t mans. Theſe were in a manner the firſt ſparks of the 
b war, that appeared in Philip's life-time, and which 
were to break into a flame under Perſeus his ſucceſſor, 
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the leaſt acceſs to him. All he therefore endeavoured 
was, to keep a watchful guard over his words and 


actions, in order to ſhun all occaſions of ſuſpicion and 


envy. He avoided ſpeaking of the Romans, or hold- 
ing the leaſt correſpondence with them, even by letter; 
knowing it was this that chiefly incenſed the Mace- 
donians againſt him. He ought to have taken theſe 
precautions ſooner ; but this young prince, who had 
no experience, and was frank and ſincere in all things, 
and judged of others from himſelf, imagined he had 
nothing to fear from a court, with whoſe intrigues and 

artifices he ought to have been better acquainted. 
Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in 
Macedon, that from the top of mount Hæmus the 
Black Sea and the Adriatick, as well as the Danube 
and the Alps, might be diſcovered, was curious to 
have an ocular demonſtration of it; imagining that 
this proſpe& might be of ſome ſervice to the deſign 
he meditated, of making Italy the ſeat of war. He 
only took Perſeus with him, and ſent Demetrius into 
Macedonia; appointing Didas, governor of Pœonia, 
and one of the king's chief officers, to eſcort him. 
This governor was a creature of Perſeus, who had 
taught him his leſſon perfectly; and exhorted him, 
above all things, to inſinuate himſelf as artfully: as 
poſſible 


(a) Liv, I. xlix. n. 20-24, 
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poſſible into the opinion of the young prince, in order 


to diſcover all his ſecrets. | 
Didas executed his commiſſion but too well. He 


agreed to every thing that Demetrius ſaid, lamented 


his ill fate, ſeemed to deteſt the injuſtice and inſince- 
rity of his enemies, who repreſented him, on all oc- 
caſions, in the moſt odious light to his father, and 


offered to ſerve him to the utmoſt, in whatever lay in 


Wis power. Demetrius at laſt reſolved to fly to the 
Romans, He fancied that heaven had- opened him a 
certain means (for it was neceſſary to paſs through 
Pœonia, of which Didas, as I obſerved above, was 
governor) and * accordingly he revealed his deſign to 
him. Didas, without loſs of time, ſent advice of this 
to Perſeus, and the latter to king Philip ; who, after 
having undergone inexpreſſible fatigues in his journey 
up mount Hæmus, was returned with no better in- 
formations from his enquiry than he carried with him. 
The monarch and his attendants did not however refute 


the vulgar opinion; in all probability, that they might 


not expoſe ſo ridiculous a journey to the laughter of 
the publick; rather than becauſe they had ſeen, from 
one and the ſame ſpot, river, ſeas, and mountains, at 
ſo yaſt a diſtance from one another. However that 
were, the king was at that time employed in the fiege 
of a city called Petra, where the news I have men- 
tioned was brought him. Herodotus, Demetrius's 
boſom-friend, was ſeiſed, and ſtrict orders were given, 
to keep a watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was ſeiſed with 
a deep melancholy. This laſt attempt of Demetrius 
went to his heart. He thought, however, that it would 
be proper for him to wait till the return of the am- 
baſſadors whom he had ſent to Rome, and who had 
been taught their leſſon before they left Macedon. 
They reported exactly whatever had been dictated to 
them ; and preſented the king with a forged letter, 
ſealed with the counterfeit ſeal of T. Quintius, in 
which he deſired Philip, “not to be offended at his 
* fon Demetrius, for ſome unguarded expreſſions 
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 # which might have eſcaped him, with reſpect to the 
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5 ſucceſſion to the crown; aſſuring him, that he would 
not engage in any attempt contrary to the ties of 


blood and nature.” He concluded with obſerving, 
that it was never in his thoughts to give him ſuch 


* counſel.” This letter confirmed all that Perſeus 
had advanced againſt his brother. Herodotus was put 


to the torture, and died on the rack, without charging 


his maſter with any thing. 

Perſeus again accuſed his brother before the king. 
His having projected the deſign of flying to the Ro- 
mans, through Pœonia; and of bribing certain per- 
ſons to accompany him in his flight, was imputed to 
him. But the circumſtance which bore hardeſt againſt 
him was the forged letter of Quintius. His father 
nevertheleſs did not declare himſelf publickly againſt 
him, refolving to make away with him ſecretly; not 
put of regard to his ſon, but leſt the noiſe, which the 
bringing him to execution would make, ſhould diſco- 
ver too viſibly the deſigns he projected againſt Rome, 
At his leaving Theſſalonica to go for Demetrias, he 
commanded Didas to diſpatch the young prince. The 
latter having carried Demetrius with him into Pœonia, 
poiſoned him at an entertainment that was made after 
a ſacrifice. Demetrius had no ſooner drank the deadly 
dravght, but he found himſelf ſeiſed with violent 
pains. He withdrew to his apartment, complaining 
bitterly of his father's cruelty, and loudly charging 
his brother with the crime of fratricide, and Didas 
with his barbarous treachery. His pains increaſing, 
two of Didas's domeſticks entered the room, threw 
blankets over his head, and ſtifled him. Such was 
the end of this young prince, who deſerved a much 
better fate, | 

(c) Almoſt two years were elapſed, before the con- 


ſpiracy of Perſeus againſt his brother was diſcovered. 


In the mean time Philip, tortured by grief and re- 
morſe, inceſſantly deplored his ſon's murther, and re- 
proached himlelt with his cruelty. His ſurviving ſon, 


pho 


(e) Liy. 1, xl, n. 5457+ 
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who looked upon himſelf already as king, and to 
whom the courtiers began to attach rhemſelves, from 
the expectation that he would ſoon be their ſovereign, 
gave him no leſs pain. It was infinitely ſhocking to 
him, to ſee his old age deſpiſed ; ſome waiting with 


the utmoſt impatience for his death, and others even 


not waiting for it. 

Among thoſe who had acceſs to him, Antigonus 
held the firſt rank. He was nephew of another * Anti- 
gonus, who had been Philip's guardian; and under 
that name, and in that quality, had reigned ten years. 
This worthy man had always continued inviolably at- 
tached, both from duty and affection, to the perſon of 
his prince, in the midſt of the tumults and cabals of 
the court. Perſeus had never cared for him; but this 
inviolable attachment to his father made him his pro- 
feſſed enemy. Antigonus plainly perceived the danger 
to which he would be expoſed, when that prince 
ſhould ſucceed . to the crown. Finding that Philip 
began to fluctuate in thought; and would, from time 
to time, ſigh and weep Ne his ſon Demetrius, he 
thought it proper to take advantage of that diſpoſition ; 
when ſometimes liſtening to his diſcourſe on that ſub- 
je, at other times beginning it himſelf, and regret- 
ting the precipitate manner in which that affair had 
been carried, he entered into his ſentiments and com- 
plaints, and thereby gave them new force. And as 
truth always leaves ſome footſteps, by which it may 
be diſcerned, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to trace 
out the ſecret intrigues of Perſeus's conſpiracy. 

The perſons who had the greateſt concern in that 
black affair, and of whom the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion 
might be entertained, were Apelles and Philocles, 
who had been ſent ambaſſadors to Rome; and had 
brought from thence, as in the name of Quintius Fla- 
mininus, the letter which had proved fo tatal to the 
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young prince. It was generally whiſpered” at court, 


that this whole letter was forged; but till this was 
only conjecture, and there was no proof of it. Very 
Q 4 luckily, 


„He was ſurnamed Doſon. * 
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luckily, Xychus, who had accompanied Apelles and 
Philocles in quality of ſecretary of the embaſſy, hap- 

ned upon ſome occaſion to apply to Antigonus. 
mmediatcly he put him under an arreſt, cauſed him 
to be carried to the palace, and leaving him under a 
ſtrong guard, went to Philip, * I imagined (lays 
* he) royal fir, from ſeveral things I have heard you 
* ſay, that nothing could give you greater pleaſure, 

than to know exactly what idea you ought to enter- 
tain of your two ſons; and to diſcover which of 
them it was that made an attempt on the other's 
life, You now have in your power the man who 
is beſt able to give you a perfect account of that 
** whole affair, and this is Xychus. He is now in 
* your palace, and you may command him to be ſent 
<« for.” Xychus being immediately brought in, he 
firſt denied every thing ; but he ſpoke ſo very faintly, 
that it was evident he would make a full diſcovery, 
upon being ever ſo little intimidated. Accordingly, 
the inſtant that the officer of juſtice appeared, he 
made a full confeſſion, revealed the whole intrigue of 
the ambaſſadors, and the ſhare he himfelf had in it. 
Immediately Philocles, who happened to be in court 
at that time, was ſeiſed; but Apelles, who was ab- 
ſent, hearing that Xychus had made a full diſcovery, 
fled to Italy. Hiſtory does not inform us of the par- 
ticulars which were extorted from Philocles. Some 
pretend, that after having reſolutely denied the charge 
at firſt, he was utterly confounded upon his being 
confronted with Xychus, According to other hifto- 
rians, he bore-the torture with the utmoſt fortitude, 
and aſſerted his innocence to the laſt gaſp. All theſe 


things only revived the ſorrow of Philip; a father | 


equally wretched, whether he turned his reflexions to 
his murthered fon, or to him who was ſtill living. 
Perſeus, being informed that his whole plot had 
been diſcovered, knew too well his own power and 
credit, to believe it neceſſary to ſecure himſelf by 
flight. The only precaution he took was, 4 reſolu- 


tion to keep at a diſtance from court, as long ashi s 


father 
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father ſhould live, in order to withdraw himſelf from 
his reſentment. 1+ 

Philip did not believe it in his power to ſeiſe Per- 
ſeus, and bring him to condign puniſhment. The 
only thought he then entertained was, to prevent his 
enjoying, with impunity, the fruits of his inhuman 
guilt. In this view, he ſent for Antigonus, to whoſe 
great care he owed the diſcovery of the conſpiracy z 
and whom he judged very well qualified, both on ac- 
count of his perſonal merit, and of his uncle Antigo- 
nus's recent fame and glory, to fill the Macedonian 
throne. * Reduced (ſays Philip) to the deplorable 
« neceſſity of wiſhing that my fate, which other fa- 
5 thers deteſt as the moſt dreadful calamity. that can 
“ befall them (the being childleſs) I now am reſolving 
to bequeath to you a kingdom, which I owe to the 
„ guardianſhip of your uncle; and which he not only 
4 preſerved by his fidelity, but enlarged conſiderably 
* by his valour, I know no man worthy of the crown 
« but yourſelf. And were there none capable of 
« wearing it with dignity, I had infinitely rather it 
* ſhould be loſt for ever, than that Perſeus ſhould 
* have it, as the reward of his. impious perfidy. 
„ Methinks, I ſhall fee Demetrius riſe from the ſe- 
“ pulchre, and reſtored to his father, if I can be fo 
happy as to ſubſtitute you in his place; you, who 
* only bewailed the untimely death of my dear ſon, 
„ and the unhappy credulity which proved his de- 
* ſtruction.” _ 

After this, he beſtowed the higheſt honours on An- 
tigonus, and took every opportunity of producing 
him in the moſt advantageous light to the publick. 
Whilſt Perſeus reſided in Thrace, Philip made a pro- 
greſs through ſeveral cities of Macedon, and recom- 
mended Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greateſt 
diſtinction, with the utmoſt zeal and affection; and, 
had fate allowed him a longer life, it was not 
doubted but he would have put him in poſſeſſion of 
the throne, Having left Demetrias, he made a con- 

ſiderable ſtay in Theſſalonica, from whence he went 
aw i to 


4 
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to Amphipolis, where he fell dangerouſly ill, The 
phyſicians declared, that his ſickneſs proceeded more 
from his mind than his body. Grief kept him conti- 
nually awake ; and he frequently imagined he ſaw, in 
the dead of night, the ghoſt of the ill-fated Deme- 
trius, reproaching him with his death, and calling 
down curſes on his head. He expired, bewailing one 
of his ſons with a ſhower of tears, and venting the 
moſt horrid imprecations againſt the other. Anti- 
gonus might have been raiſed to the throne, had the 
king's death been immediately divulged. Calligenes, 
the phyſician, who preſided in all the conſultations, 
did not ſtay till the king had breathed his laſt; but 
the very inſtant he ſaw that it was impoſſible for him 
to recover, he diſpatched couriers to Perſeus; it 
having. been agreed between them, that he ſhould 
keep ſome in readineſs for that purpoſe; and he con- 
cealed the king's death from every body out of the 
palace, till Perſeus appeared, whoſe ſudden arrival 
{urpriſed all people. He then took poſſeſſion of the 
crown which he had acquired by guilt. 

He reigned eleven years, the four laſt of which were 
employed in war againſt the Romans, for which he 
made preparations from his acceſſion to the throne. 
At laſt, Paulus Amilius gained a famous victory over 
him, which put an end to the kingdom of Macedon, 
To prevent my being obliged to divide and interrupt 
the ſeries of Perſeus's hiſtory, which has ſcarce any 
connexion with that of che other kings, I ſhall refer ir 
to the following book, where it ſhall be related at 
large, and without interruption. 


VECT, 
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Szcr. Il. The deathof Sxrxucus PurrorA rox, whoſe 
reign was ſhort and obſcure. He his ſucceeded by bis 
brother Ax riochus, ſurnamed EpIHA NES. Sparks 
of the war which afterwards broke out between the 
kings of Egypt and Syria. ANTIOCHUS gains à vic- 
tory over Prol.eEmy. The conqueror poſſeſſes himſelf of 
Egypt, and takes the king priſoner. A report prevail- 
ing that there was a general revolt, be goes into Pa- 
leſtine; beſieges and takes Jeruſalem, where be exer- 
ciſes the moſt horrid cruelties. The Alexandrians, in 
the room of Pr1.oMETOR, who was ANTIOCHUS'S 
priſoner, raiſe to the throne bis younger brother PTo- 
LEMY EVERGETES, ſurnamed alſo Payscon. An- 
TIOCHUS renews the war with Egypt. The two bro- 
thers are reconciled. He marches towards Alexandria, 
in order to lay ſiege to it. Popilius, one of the 
Roman ambaſſadors, obliges him to quit Egypt, and 
not to moleſt the two brothers. 


ELEUCUS Philopator did not reign long in Aſia, 
8 nor did he perform any memorable action. Under 
him happened the famous incident concerning Helio- 
dorus, related in the ſecond book of (a) Maccabees. 
The holy city of Jeruſalem enjoyed at that time pro- 
found tranquillity. Onias the high - prieſt, inſpired by 
a ſpirit of piety, cauied the laws of God to be ſtrictly 
obſerved there; and prompted even kings and idola- 
trous princes to have the holy place in the higheſt ve- 
neration. They honoured it with rich gifts; and king 
Seleucus furniſhed, from his own private revenues, 
all that was neceſſary for the ſolemnization of the ſa- 
crifices, Nevertheleſs, the perfidy of a Jew, called 
Simon, governor of the temple raiſed on a ſudden a 
great diſorder in the city. This man, to revenge him- 
ſelf of the oppoſition which Onias the high-prieſt 
made to his unjuſt enterpriſes, informed the king, 
that there were immenſe treaſures in the temple, which 
were not deſigned for the ſervice of the ſacrifices, and 
that he might ſeiſe upon them all. The king, on — 

a INTOT» 


(a) 2 Maccab, iii, 
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information, ſent Heliodorus his firſt miniſter to Jeru- 
falem, with orders to carry off all thoſe treaſures. 

Heliodorus, after having been received by the high- 
prieſt with honours of every kind, told him the mo- 
tive of his journey, and aſked him, whether the in- 
formation that had been given to the king, with re- 
gard to the treaſure, was true? The high-prieſt told 
him, that theſe treaſures were only depoſited there as 
in truſt, and were allotted to the maintenance of wi- 
dows and orphans; that he could not in any manner 
diſpoſe of them in wrong of thoſe to whom they be- 
longed ; and who imagined that they could not ſecure 
them better, than by depoſiting them in a temple, the 
holineſs of which was revered throughout the whole 
univerſe. This treaſure conſiſted of four hundred ta- 
lents of filver (about fifty thouſand pounds ſterling) 
and in two hundred talents of gold (three hundred 


thouſand pounds ſterling.) However, the miniſter 


ſent from that prince, inſiſting on the orders he had 
received from court, told him plainly, that this money 
whatever might be the conſequence, muſt all be car- 
ried to the king. 

The day appointed for the carrying it off being 
come, Heliodorus came to the temple, with the reſo- 
lution to execute his commiſſion. . Immediately the 
whole city was ſeiſed with the utmoſt terrour. The 
prieſts, dreſſed in their ſacerdotal veſtments, fell pro- 
ſtrate at the foot of the altar; beſeeching the God of 
heaven, who enacted the law with 0 t 

to preſerve thoſe laid up in his temple. Great num- 
bers flocked in crowds, and jointly beſought the Crea- 
tor upon their knees, not to ſuffer ſo holy a place to 
be profaned. The women and maidens, covered with 
ſackcloth, were ſeen lifting up their hands to heaven. 
It was a ſpectacle truly worthy of compaſſion, to ſee 
ſuch multitudes, and eſpecially the high-prieſt, pierced 


with the deepeſt affliction, upon account of ſo impious 


a ſacrilege. f 
By this time Heliodorus, with his guards, was 
come to the gate of the treaſury, and preparing . 
break 


o depoſites, 
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break it open. But the * ſpirit of the Almighty now 
revealed itſelf by the moſt ſenfible marks; inſomuch 
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that all thoſe who dared to obey Heliodorus, were 


ſtruck down by a divine power, and ſeiſed with a ter- 
rour which bereaved them of all their faculties. For 
there appeared to them a horſe richly capariſoned, 
which ruſhing at once upon Heliodorus, ſtruck him 
ſeveral times with his fore-feet. The man who fat on 
this horſe had a terrible aſpect, and his arms ſeemed of 
gold. At the ſame time were ſeen two young men, 
whoſe beauty dazzled the eye, and who, ftanding on 
each fide of Heliodorus, ſcourged him inceſſantly, and 
in the moſt violent manner, with their whips. * Helio- 
dorous falling from his horſe, was taken up and put 
into his litter; and this man, who a moment before 
had come into the temple, followed by a great train 
of guards, was forced away from this holy place, and 
had no one to ſuccour him; and that, becauſe the 
power of God had diſplayed itſelf in the ſtrongeſt 
manner. By the ſame power he was caſt to the 
ground, ſpeechleſs, and without ſhowing the leaſt ſign 
of life; whilſt the temple, which before reſounded 
with nothing but lamentation, now echoed with the 
ſhouts of all the people, who returned thanks to the 
Amighty, for having raiſed the glory of his holy 
"temple by the effect of his power. | 


But now ſome of Heliodorus's friends beſought the 


high-prieſt to invoke God in his favour. Immediately 
Onias offered a ſacrifice for his health. Whilſt he was 
praying, the two young men above-mentioned appear- 


ed to Heliodorus, and ſaid to him: * Return thanks 


* to Onias the high-prieſt for it is for his ſake that 


the Lord has granted your life. After having been 
« ſcourged from heaven, declare to the whole world 
« his miraculous power.” Having {poke theſe words, 

they vaniſhed, | 
Heliodorus offered up ſacrifices, and made folemn 
vows to him who had reſtored him to life. He re- 
| turned 


* Sed ſpiritus omnipotentis Dei magnam fecit ſuæ oltentationis 
e videntiam. | 
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turned thanks to Onias, and went his way ; declaring 


to every one the wonderful works of the Almighty, to 
which he himſelf had been an eye witneſs. The king 


| aſking him, whether he believed that another perſon <w/ 
| might be ſent with ſafety to Jeruſalem, he anſwered, pa 
| Ia caſe you have an enemy, or any traiterous wretch A 
ö „ who has a deſign upon your crown, ſend him thi- H 
| « ther and you will ſee him return back quite flead cl 
| tc with ſcourging, and he perhaps may die under it. ſat 
« For he who inhabiteth the heavens, is himſelf pre- tri 
« ſent in that place: he is the guardian and protec- el 
« tor of it; and he ſtrikes thoſe mortally who go 
de thither to injure it.” | W 
| The king was ſoon puniſhed for this ſacrilegious bi 
| act, by the very man whom he had commanded to Ct 
plunder the temple. Antiochus the Great having, a 
after his defeat at Sipilus, concluded the ignominious A 
peace with the Romans before mentioned, had given th 
them, among other hoſtages, Antiochus, one of his to 
| ſons and the younger brother of Seleucus. (5) He by 
| reſided thirteen years in Rome. Seleucus his brother en 
| wanted him, but for what reaſon is not known (per- 
haps to put him at the head of ſome military expedi- te 
tion which he might judge him capable of executing;) te 
| and to obtain him, he ſent Demetrius his only fon, ſe 
who was but twelve years of age, to Rome, as an b 
| A. M. hoſtage in Antiochus's room. During the abſence of fe 


77 2. the two heirs to the crown, one of whom was gone 
nt. 


ww Rome, and the other not returned from it, Helio- 
| dorus imagined he might, with very little difficulty, 
ö ſeiſe upon it, by taking off Seleucus; and accordingly 
he poiſoned him. 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel. 
After ſpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, 
he adds, (c) Then ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate a raiſer of 
taxes in the glory of the kingdom; but within few days be 
Hall be deſtroyed, neither in anger nor in battle. Theſe 
tew words denote evidently the ſhort and obſcure reign 


of 


(5) Appian. in Syr. p. 116. (c) Dan. xi. 20. 
De Hebrew word may Aigniſy either days or years 
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of Seleucus, and the kind of death he was to die. 
The Hebrew text points him out ſtill more clearly. 
There ſhall ariſe up in his place (of Antiochus) a man 
who, as an extortioner, a collector of taxes, ſhall cauſe to 
paſs away, and (hall deſtroy the glory of the kingdom. 
And indeed this was the ſole employment of his reign. 
He was obliged to furniſh the Romans, by the arti- 
cles of the peace concluded between them, a thou- 
ſand “ talents annually; and the twelve years of this 
tribute end exactly with his life. He reigned but 
eleven years. 

(d) Antiochus, afterwards ſurnamed Epiphanes, 
who was returning from Rome into Syria, had advice 
brought at Athens, of the death of his brother Seleu- 
cus. He was told, that the uſurper had a very ſtrong 

arty, but that another was forming in favour of Pto- 
hs whoſe claim was founded in right of his mo- 
ther, the late king's ſiſter. Antiochus had recourſe 
to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Attalus his 
brother, who ſeated him on the throne, after having 
expelled Heliodorus. 

The prophet Daniel, from verſe 21. of chapter xi. 
ro the end of chapter xii. foretels every thing. that was 
to befal Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel per- 
ſecutor of the Jews, and who is pointed out elſewhere 
by the (e) little born which was to iſſue out of one of the 
four large horns. I ſhall explain this prophecy here- 
after. 

Here (chap. xi. verſe 21.) the prophet deſcribes his 
acceſſion to the throne. And in bis (Seleucus's) eftate 
Hall ſtand up a vile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give 
the honour of the kingdom: But be ſhall come in peace- 
ably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries. Antiochus's 
conduct ſhall ſhow how vile he was. It is ſaid, that 
to him they ſhall not give the honours of the kingdom. 
He did not obtain the crown, either by right of birth, 
as his brother Seleucus had left behind him a fon who 
was his lawful heir, or by the free choice of the people; 

Eumenes 
(4) Appian, in Syr. p. 116, 117. Hieron. in Dan. (e) Dan. viii. 9, 
* About 15c,0000, 
5 
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Eumenes and Attalus having ſet it on his head, 
Being returned from the Weſt peaceably (or rather 
fecretly) to ſurpriſe his rival, he won the hearts of the 
people by his artifices, and a ſpecious appearance, of 
clemency. . | ; 

He aſſumed the title of Epiphanes, that is, illu/- 


trious; which title was never worſe applied. The 


whole ſeries of his life will ſhow, that he deſerved 
much more that of Epimanes (mad or furious) which 
ſome people gave him. 

Some circumſtances related of him prove how juſtly 


the epithet vile is beſtowed upon him in ſcripture. He 


uſed trequently to go out of his palace, accompanied 
only by two or three domeſticks, and ramble up and 
down the ſtreets of Antioch, He would ſpend his 
time in talking with goldſmiths and engravers in their 
ſhops; and in diſputing with them on the moſt minute 
particulars relating to the arts they profeſſed, and 
which he ridiculouſly boaſted he underſtood as well as 
they. He would very often ſtoop ſo low as to con- 
verſe with the dregs of the populace, and mix indiſ- 
criminately with them in the places where they were 
aſſembled. On theſe occaſions he would fit and drink 
with foreigners of the meaneſt condition of life. 
Whenever he heard of any party of pleaſure between 
young people, he uſed to go (without ſaying a word 
to any perſon) and join in all their wanton fooleries ; 
would carouſe and ſing with them, without obſerving 
the leaſt order or decorum. He ſometimes would 
take it into his head to diveſt himſelf of his royal 
habit, and put on a Roman robe; and in that garb 
would go from ſtreet to ſtreet, as he had ſeen the can- 
didates do in the election for dignities. He aſked the 
citizens to favour him with their votes, by giving his 
hand to one, by embracing another; and ſometimes 
would ſet up for ædile, and at other times for tribune, 
After having got himſelf elected, he would call for 
the Curule chair *; when ſeating himſelf in it, he 

| judged 


| Athen. I. v. p, 193. | 
* This auas an ivory chair, which was allowed in Rome to none but the 


chief magiſtrates, 


— ——— — — — 
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Joe the petty ſuits relating to contracts of buying 
or ſelling ; and pronounced ſentence with as much ſe- 
riouſneſs and gravity, as if he decided affairs of the 
utmoſt importance, We aft likewiſe told; that he 
was very much given to drinking; that he ſquandered 
away a great part of his revenues in exceſs and de- 
bauch; and that, when intoxicated in liquor, he would 
frequently ſcower up and down the city, throwing 
away handfuls of money among the populace, and 
crying, Catch as catch can. At other times; he would 
leave his palace (dreſſed in a Roman robe, with a crown 
of roſes on his head) and walk withour attendarits about 
the ſtreets; on which occaſions, if any perſon offered 
to follow him, he uſed to pelt him with ſtones; Al- 
ways carrying a * quantity under his robe for that 
purpoſe. He uſed often to go and bathe himſelf in 
the publick baths with the common people, where he 
committed ſuch extravagancies, as made every body 
deſpiſe him. After what has been ſaid (and I omit a 
great many other particulars) I ſubmit to the reader's 
judgement, whether Antiochus did not merit the title 
of ſenſeleſs, rather than that of i/lyftrives., 

) Scarce was Antiochus well ſeated on the throne; 
but Jaſon, brother of Onias, the Jewiſh high-prieſt, 
having formed a deſign to ſupplant his brother, offered 
that prince, ſecretly, three-hundred-and ſixty talents 
(about ninety thouſand pounds ſterling) beſides eighty 
more (about twelve thouſand pounds) for another ar- 
ticle, upon condition that he ſhould appoint him high- 
prieſt. He ſucceeded in his negociation; and accord- 
ingly Onias, who was univerſally revered for his ſtrict 
piety and juſtice, was depoſed, and Jaſon eſtabliſhed 
in his room. The latter ſubverted entirely the reli- 

ion of his anceſtors, and brought infinite calamities 
0 on the Jewiſh nation, as appears from the ſecond 
book of the Maccabees, and Joſephus. 
(bh) In Egypt from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
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Cleopatra his widow, ſiſter of Antiochus Epiphanes, Ant. J. C. 
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had aſſumed the regency, and the tuition of her young 


Vol. VI. | <p | fon ; 
C) 2 Maccab. c. iv. (0% Hieron. in Dan; 
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| ſon; and had acquitted herſelf with the greateſt care 
and prudence. But dying that year, the regency fell 
to Lenæus, a nobleman of great diſtinction in that 
country; and Eulæus the eunuch was appointed to 
ſoperintend the King's education, Theſe were no ſooner 
in their employments, but they ſent a  deputation 
to demand Cœloſyria and Paleſtine of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes; a demand that very ſoon after occaſioned a 
war between the two crowns. Cleopatra, who was 

mother of one of theſe kings, and ſiſter to the other, 
had prevented them as long as ſhe lived from coming 
to a rupture. But the new regents did not ſhow 10 
much regard for Antiochus, nor ſeruple to demand of 
him what they believed their ſovereign's right. (i) It 
is certain, that the Egyptian monarchs had always pol- 
ſeſſed the ſovereignty of thele provinces from the firſt 
Ptolemy, till Antiochus the Great diſpoſſeſſed Ptole- 
my Epiphanes of them, and left them to Seleucus 
his ſon, with no other right than that of conqueſt. 
They had deſcended, from the latter, to his brother 
Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretenſions, de- 
dclared, that, in the laſt diviſion of the empire between 
the four ſucceſſors of Alexander, who poſſe ſſed them- 
ſelves of all countries after the battle of Iſſus, theſe 
provinces had been aſſigned to Ptolemy Soter; that 
himſelf, and his ſucceſſors to the crown of Egypt, had 
enjoyed them from that time, till the battle of Paneas, 
the gaining of which had enabled Antiochus the 
Great to diſpoſſeſs Egypt of thoſe provinces : that 
this prince had ſtipulated, when he gave his daughter 
to the king of Egypr, to reſtore to him at the ſame time 
thoſe provinces as her dowry ; and that this was the 
principal article of the marriage- contract. 

Antiochus denied both theſe facts; and pretended 


that, on the contrary, in the general diviſion which 


had been mace of Alexander's empire, all Syria (in- 
cluding Cœloſyria and Paleſtine) had been aſſigned to 
Seleucus Nicator ; z and that conſequently they belong- 

cd 


(i) Polyb. ia Legat. c. Ixxii—Ixxxii. 
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ed juſtly to the prince in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
Syria. Wich regard to the marriage - contract, by vir- 


tue of which the Egyptians demanded back thoſe pro- 


vinces, he aſſerted, that it was an ablolute chimera. 
In fine, after having given their reaſons on both ſides, 
without coming to any concluſion, they found it ne- 
ceſſary to decide their pretenſions by force of arms, 
(&) Prolemy Philometor, being entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. (zreat preparations were 
made in Alexandria for the ſolemnity of his corona- 
tion, according to the Egyptian cuſtom. Antiochus 
ſent Apollonius, one of the chief noblemen of his 
court, with the character of ambaſſadur, to be preſent 
on that occaſion, and to congratulate him upon it in 
his name. This, in outward appearance, was done in 
honour of his nephew; but the real motive was, to 
diſcover, if poſſible, the deligns of that court with 
reſpect to the provinces of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, as 


well as what meaſures were taking with regard to them. 


The inſtant he heard, on the return of Apollonius, 
that all things were preparing for war, he went by lea 
to Joppa, vilited the frontiers of the country, and 
put it into a condition of defending itſelf againſt all 
the attacks of the Egyptians. _ | 

In his progreſs he took Jeruſalem in his way, Jaſon 
and the whole city received him there with the greateſt 
pomp and magnificence. Notwithſtanding the ho- 
nours paid him in Jeruſalem, he afterwards brought 
great calamities on that city and the whole Jewiſh 
nation, From Jeruſalem he went to Phanicia, and 
after having ſettled all things in every place through 
which he paſſed, he returned to Antioch. 

(1) The ſame Apollonius had been lent by Antiochus 
to Rome, at the head of an embaſſy. He made ex- 
cules to the ſenate for his maſter's having ſent the tri- 
bute later than was ſtipulated by the treaty. Beſides 
the ſum due, he made a preſent to the people of ſeve- 
ral-golden vaſes. He demanded, in that prince's name, 
that the alliance and friendſhip, which had been granted 

R 2 his 
(k) 1 Maccab. iv. 21, 22. (1) Liv. I. xl. n. 6. 
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his father, ſhould be renewed with him; and de- 
fired that the Romans would give him ſuch orders as 
ſuited a king, who vaJued himſelf on being their 
affectionate and faithful ally. He added, that his ſove- 
reign could never forget the great favours he received 
from the ſenate; from all the youths of Rome; and 
from perſons of all ranks and conditions during his 
abode in that city, where he had been treated, not 
merely as an hoſtage, but as a monarch. The ſenate 
made an obliging anſwer to theſe ſeveral particulars, 
and diſmiſſed Apollonius, with the higheſt marks of 
diſtinct ion, and laden with preſents. It was well known, 
from the Roman ambaſſadors who had been in Syria, 
that he was very much eſteemed by the king, and had 
the higheſt regard for the Romans, 

(m) Jaſon, the year following, ſent his brother 


3832. Menelaus to Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, 


Ant. J. C. and to negociate ſome other affairs of great Importance. 
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But that perfidious wretch, in the audience to which 
he was admitted, inſtead of confining himſelf to the 
orders of his commiſſion, ſupplanted his brother, and 
obtained his office, by offering three hundred talents 
more than he did. This new choice gave riſe to tu- 
mults, diſorders, murthers, and ſacrilegious acts; but 
the death of Onias, who was univerſally beloved and 
revered, crowned the whole. Antiochus, though ſo 
very hard-hearted, however lamented his death, and 
brought the murtherer to condign puniſhment. I make 
only a tranſient mention of theſe facts, and omit the 
principal circumſtances of them, becauſe they belong 
properly to the hiſtory of the Jews, which does not 
enter into my plan, and of which I relate only ſuch 
particulars at large as are too important to be entirely 
omitted, or abridged in ſuch a manner as to preſerve 
their beauty. 

(2) Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius 
from the Egyptian court, had been preparing for _ 
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with which he ſaw himſelf threatened by Ptolemy, on 
account of Cceloſyria and Paleſtine finding himſelf 
in a condition to begin it, reſolved not to wait for it 
in his own dominions, but to cargy his arms into the 
enemy's country. He imagined that, as Ptolemy was 
but ſixteen, and was governed entirely by weak mini- 
ſters, he ſhould be able to bring him to what terms he 
pleaſed. He was perſuaded. that the Romans, under 
whoſe protection the Egyptians had put themſelves, 
were engaged in ſo many affairs, that it would be im- 
poſſible for them to give the latter the leaſt ſuccour 
and that the war they were carrying on againſt Perſeus, 
king of Macedon, would not allow them leiſure for it. 
In a word, he thought the preſent juncture very favour- 
able for him to decide his difference with the Egyp- 
tians on account of thoſe previnces. ** 
In the mean time, to obſerve meaſures with the 
Romans, he ſent ambaſſadors to the ſenare to repre- 
ſent the right he had to the provinces of Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine, of which he was actually poſſeſſed, and the 
neceſſity he was under of engaging in a war 1n order 
for the ſupport of them; immediately after which he 
put himſelf at the head of his army, and marched to- 
wards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's army came 
up with his near mount Caſius and Peluſium; and 
fought a battle, in which Antiochus was victorious. 
He made ſo good an uſe of his ſucceſs, that he put 
the frontier in a condition to ſerve as a barrier, and to 
check the utmoſt efforts the Egyptians might make to 
recover thoſe provinces. This was his firſt expedition 
into Egypt: after which, without engaging in any 
other enterpriſe that year, he returned to Tyre, and 
made the neighbourhood of it the winter-quarters for 
his army. 0 | 
(o) During his ſtay there, three perſons deputed from A.M. 
the Sanhedrim of Jeruſalem, came to complain of 12 
Menelaus, whom they proved to be guilty in his pre- 12. 
ſence of impiety and ſacrilege. The king was gging 
to condemn him, but, at the requeſt of PrtoRFmy 
Macron, 


(e) 2 Maccab, iv. 44—30. 
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Macron, one of his miniſters in the intereſt of Mene- 
laus, he cleared him, and put to death the three deputies 
as falſe witneſſes; an ation, ſays the author of the 
Maccabees, (p) /ogery unjuſt, that, before the Scythians, 
they would have been juaged innocent. The Tyrians, 
touched with compaſſion at their unhappy fate, gave 
men honourable interment. 

(aq) This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been 
governour of the iſland of Cyprus under king Ptolemy 
Philometor, had kept in his own hands, during the 
minority of that monarch, all the revenues of that 
country; and could never be prevailed on to deliver 
them up to the miniſters, though they made the warm- 
eſt inſtances upon that head; but had conſtantly re- 
fuſed to regard them, from juſtly ſuſpecting their fi- 
delity. At the coronation of the king, he brought 
the whole treaſure to Alexandria, and depoſited it in 
the exchequer. A rare inſtance of a noble diſregard 
of wealth, in a man who had all the finances at his 
Ci{pola] ! So conſiderable a ſum, and coming at a time 
when the government was in extreme want of money, 
had done him great honour, and gained him prodigi- 
ous credit at court. But afterwards, exaſperated at 
ſome ill treatment he met with from the miniſters, or 
at his not having been rewarded for ſo important a ſer- 
vice, he rebelled againſt Ptolemy, entered into Antio- 
chus's ſervice, and delivered up the iſland of Cyprus 
to him. That king received him with infinite fatis- 
tactien, took him into the number of his confidents, 
made him governour of Ccoloſyria and Paleſtine ; and 
ſent to Cyprus, in his room, Crates, who had com- 
manded in the caſtle at Jeruſalem under Soſtratus. 
Large mention is made of this Ptolemy Macron in the 
books of the Mecabees. 

(7) Antiochus ſpent the whole winter in making 
freſu preparations tor a ſecond expedition into Egypt; 
an, the inſtant the ſeaſon would permit it, invaded 


that 

. Maccab. iv. 47. (7) Palyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 126. 

2 Maccab. x. 13. viii. 8. iv. 29. * 1 Maccab. iii. 38. (r) 2 Mac. 
v. 1. 1 Maccab. i. 17—20. eron. in. Daa. Diod. in Excerpt, 
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that country both by ſea and land. Ptolemy had raiſed 
a very conſiderable army, but without ſucceſs; for 


Antiochus gained a ſecond battle vn the frontiers, took 


the city of Peluſium, and -marchedato the very center 
of Egypt. In this laſt defeat of the Egyptians, it was 
in his power not to have ſuffered a ſingle man to eſcape; 
but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, inſtead 
of making uſe of the advantage he had gained, he 
himſelf rode up and down on all fides, and obliged his 
foldiers to diſcontinue the ſlaughter. This clemency 
gained him the hearts of the Egyptians 3 and when he 
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advanced into the country, all the inhabitants came in 


crowds to pay their ſubmiſſion to him; ſo that he ſoon 
topk Memphis and all the reſt of Egypt, except Alex- 
andria, which alone held out againſt him. | 

Philometor was either taken, or elſe ſurrendered 
himfelf to Antiochus, who ſet him at full liberty, 
After this, they had but one table; lived, ſeemingly, 
in great friendſhip; and, for ſome time, Antiochus 
affected to be extremely careful of the intereſts of the 
young king his nephew, and to regulate his affairs as 
his guardian. Bur when he had once poffefled him- 
{elf of the country, under that pretext he ſeiſed what- 
ever he thought fit, plundered all places, and enriched 
himſelf, as well as his ſoldiers, with the ſpoils of the 
Egyptians. | | 0 

(s) Philometor made a miſerable figure all this time. 
In the field, he had always kept as far as poſſible from 
danger, and had not even ſhown himſelf to thoſe who 
fought for him. And after the battle, in how abject 
a manner did he ſubmit himſelf to Antiochus, by 
whom he ſuffered himſelf to be diſpoſſeſſed of fo fine 
a Kingdom, without undertaking any thing to preſerve 
it !, This, however, was not ſo much+*owing to want 
of courage and natural capacity (for he afterwards 
gave proofs of both) as the effects of his ſoft and effe- 
minate education under Eulæus his governor. That 
eunuch, who alfo was his prime miniſter, had uſed 


his utmoſt endeavours to plunge him in luxury and 


R 4s | effe- 
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effeminacy, in order to make him incapable of affairs, 


and” to make himſelf as neceſſary when the young 


prince ſhould be of age, as be. had been during his 


minority; and thereby engroſs all power in his own 


hands. 
(i:) Whilſt Antiochus was in Egypt, a falſe report 
of his death ſpread throughout Paleſtine. Jaſon 
thought this a proper opportunity to recover the em- 
loy ment he had Joſt in that country. Accordingly 
be marched with a few more than a thouſand men to 
Jeruſalem z and there, by the aſſiſtance of his parti- 
zans in the city, made himſelf maſter of it; drove 
put Tenelaus, who withdrew to the citadel, exerciſed 
every ſpecies of cruelty upon his-fellow citizens, and 
unmercifully put to death all thoſe who fell into his 
bands, and whom he conſidered as his enemies. 
When advige of this was brought Antiochus in 
Egypt, he concluded that the Jews had made a gene- 
ral inſurrection, and therefore ſet forward immediately 
to quell it. The circumſtance which moſtly exaſpe- 
rated him was, his being informed that the inhabitants 
of Jeruſalem had made great rejoicings, when a falſe 
report had prevailed of his death. He therefore be- 
ſieged the city, took it by ſtorm; and during the three 
days that it way abandoned to the fury of the ſoldiers, 
he cauled fourſcore thouland men to be inhumanly 
butchered. Forty thouſand were alſo taken priſoners, 
and the like number ſold to the neighbouring nations. 
But not yet ſatisfied, this impious monarch entered 
forcibly into the temple as far as the ſanctuary and the 
moſt ſacred places z even polluting, by bis preſence, 
the holy of holies, whither the ftraitor Menelaus led 
him. After this, adding ſacrilege to profanation, he 
carried away the altar ot perfumes, the table for the 
ſhew-bread,. the candleſtick with ſeven branches be- 
longing to the ſanctuary (all theſe were of gold ;) with 
ſeveral other vaſes, utenſils, and gifts of kings, alſo 
of gold. He plundered the city, and returned to 
| | Antioch 


(t) x Maccab. i. 20-29, w» Maccab. v. 15—21. Joſeph. Antiq. 
J. xii. c. 7. Diod. l. xxxiv. Eclog. 1. Hieron. in Dan. 
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Antioch laden with the ſpoils of Judza and Egypt, 
all which together amounted to immenſe * ſums. To 
complete the calamity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his 
ſetting out, appointed, as Governor over Judæa, a 
Phrygian, Philip by name, a man of great cruelty ; 
He nominated Andronicus, a man of the like barba- 
rous diſpoſition, governor of Samaria ; and beſtowed 
on Menclaus, the moſt wicked of the three, the title 
of high-prieſt, inveſting him with the authority an- 
nexed to that office, | 
(u) Such was the beginning of the calamities which 
had been foretold r by ſtrange phænomenas 
in the ſkies, that had appeared there, ſome time be- 
fore, during forty days ſucceſſively, Theſe were men, 
ſome on horſeback, and others on foot, armed with 
ſhields, lances, and ſwords, who, forming conſider- 
able bodies, combated in the air like two armies in 
r | | N 
(x) The Alexandrians, ſeeing Philometor in the 
hands of Antiochus, whom he ſuffered to govern his 
kingdom at diſcretion, conſidered him as loſt to them, 
and therefore ſeated his younger brother upon the 
throne, which they firſt declared void. (y) On this 
occaſion he had the name of Ptolemy Evergetes II. 
given him, which was ſoon changed to that of Cacer- 
getes; the former ſignifying beneficent, and the latter 
malevolent. He afterwards was nicknamed + Phyſcon, 
or tun: bellied, becauſe his immoderate eating had made 
him remarkably corpulent. (z) Moſt hiſtorians men- 
tion him under the latter epithet. Cineas and Cuma- 
nus were appointed his chief miniſters, and were or- 
dered to ule their vtmoſt endeavours to reſtore, if poſ- 
ſible, the affairs of the kingdom to their former flou- 
riſhing condition, % ; SED 
| Antio- 


(«) 2 Maccab. v. 2—4. (x) Porphyr. in Grze. Euſeb. Scalig. 
0) Athen. I. iv. p. 184. (x) Polyb, in Leg. c. IXXxki. 
* We are told in the Maccabees, tbonſaud pounds flerling. 
Book IT. ch. i. wer. 14. that be car= + o ventricoſus, obeſus, 
ried off from the temple, only eighteen from quaxn, Crafſum inteſtinum, 
bundred talents, aubich are equiva- venter, * 
lent to about two hundred and ſeventy © 
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Antiochus, who had advice of what was tranſact- 
ing, took occaſion thereupon to return a third time 
into Egypt, under the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring 
the dethroned monarch; but, in reality, to make 
himſelf abſolute maſter of the kingdom. He defeat- 
ed the Alexandrians in a ſca-fight near Peluſium, 
marched his forces into Egypt, and advanced directly 
towards Alexandria, in order to beſiege it. The young 
king conſulted his two miniſters, who adviſed him to 
ſummon a grand council, compoſed of all the princi- 
pal officers of the army; and to deliberate with them 


on the meafures, proper to be taken in the preſent exi- 


gency. After many debates, they came at laſt to this 
re ſolution; that, as their affairs were reduced to ſo low 
an ebb, it would be abſolutely neceſſary for them to 
endeavour a reconciliation with Antiochus; and that 
the ambaſſadors of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, who 
were in Alexandria at that time, . ſhould be defired to 
employ their mediation ; to which they readily con- 
ſented. | 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus with 
the oyertures or peace, accompanied by two of Pto- 
lemy's ambaſſadors, who had the ſame inſtructions. 


He gave them a very gracious reception, in his camp, - 


regaled them that day in a very magnificent manner, 
and appointed them to make their propoſals on the 
morrow, The Achæans ſpoke firſt, and afterwards 
the reſt in their turns. All were unanimous in their 
accuſation of Eulæus; aſcribing the calamities of the 
war to his. mal- adminiſtration, and to the minority of 
Ptolemy Philometor. At the ſame time, they apo- 
logiſed in a very artful manner for the new king, and 
employed all the powers of their rhetorick to move 
Antiochus in his favour, in order to induce him 'to 
treat with Ptolemy ; laying. great ſtreſs on their af- 
finity. N 
Antiochus, in the anſwer be gave, agreed entirely 
with them as to the cauſe and origin of the war ; took 
occaſion from thence to inforce the right he had to 
Cœloſyria and Paleſtine; alledged the realons we br 
relate 
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related above; and produced fome authentick inſtru- 
ments, which were judged ſo ſtrong, that all the mem- 
bers of this congreſs were convinced that he had the 
juſteſt right to thoſe provinces. As to the conditions 
of the peace, he poſtponed them till another opportu- 
nity ; promiſing them that he would make prepara- 
tions for a ſolemn treaty, as ſoon as two abſent per- 
ſons, whom he named, ſhould be with him ; decla- 
ring, at the ſame time, that he would not take a ſingle 
ſtep withour them. | 

After this anſwer he decamped, came to Naucratis, 
marched' from thence to Alexandria, and began to be- 
ſiege it. (a) In this extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes, 
and Cleopatra his ſiſter, who were in the city. ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome, repreſenting the calamity to 
which they were reduced, and imploring the aid of 
the Romans. The ambaſſadors appeared, in the au- 
dience to which they were admitted by the ſenate, 
with all the marks of ſorrow uſed at that time in the 
greateſt afflictions, and made a ſpeech ſtill more affect- 
ing. They obſerved, that the authority of the Ro- 
mans was ſo much revered by all nations and kings; 
and that Antiochus, particularly, had received fo 
many obligations from them, that, if they would 
only declare by their ambaſſadors, that the lenate did 
not approve of his making war againſt kings in alli- 
ance with Rome, they did not doubt but Antiochus 
would immediately draw off his troops from Alexan- 
dria, and return to Syria. Thar, ſhould the ſenate 
refuſe to afford them their protection, Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, being expelled from their kingdom, would 
be immediately reduced to fly to Rome; and that ir 
would reflect a diſhonour on the Romans, ſhould the 
world have an opportunity to ſay, that they had neg- 
lected to aid the king and queen, at a time when their 
aifairs were ſo deſperate. 

The ſenate, moved with their remonſtrances, and 
perſuaded that it would not be for the intereſt of the 
Romans to fuffer Antiochus to attain to ſuch an height 


: of 
(a) Liv. I. xliv. n. 19. Pelyb. Legat. xc, 
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bf power, which would be too formidable, ſhould he 
unite the crown of Egypt to that of Syria, reſolved 
to ſend an embaſſy to Egypt, to put an end to the 
war: C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Hoſti- 
ius, were appointed for this important negociation. 
Their inſtructions were, that they ſhould firſt wait 
upon Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy; ſhould 
order them, in the name of the ſenate, to ſuſpend all 
hoſtilities, and put an end to the war: And that, 
ſhould either of the parties refuſe a compliance, the 
Romans would no longer conſider them as their friend 
and ally. As the danger was imminent, three days 
after the reſolution had been taken in the ſenate, they 
ſet out from Rome with the Egyptian ambaſſadors. 
(2) A little before their departure, ſome Rhodian 
ambaſſadors arrived in Egypt, who came expreſsly to 
terminate, if poſſible, the diviſions between the two 
crowns: They landed at Alexandria, and went from 
thence to Antiochus's camp. They did all that lay in 
their power to induce him to an accommodation with 
the king of Egypt; ſtrongly inſiſting on the friendſhip 
with which both crowns had ſo long honoured them; 
and how nearly it concerned them to employ their good 
offices, in order to ſettle a laſting peace between tk 
As they expatiated conſiderably on theſe common 
places, Antiochus interrupted them, and declared in 
few words, That they had no occaſion to make long 
harangues on this ſubject; that the crown belonged 
to the elder of the two brothers, with whom he had 
concluded a peace, and contracted a ſtrict friendſhip 
that, if he were recalled and replaced upon the throne, 
the war would be ended at once, 
te), ſaid theſe words, but harboured a very dif- 
ferent deſign; his view being only to perplex affairs, 
for the atiainment of his own ends. The reſiſtance 
he met with from Alexandria, the ſiege of which he 
plainly ſaw he ſhould be forced to raile, obliged him 
to change his plan, and conclude, that it would hence- 
forwards be his intereſt to keep up an enmity, and oc. 
| caſion 
(5 Poly b. Legat. Ixxxiv. (e) Liv. I. xlv. n. 11. 
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caſion a war between the two brothers, which might 
weaken them to ſuch a degree, that it ſhould de in 
his power to overpower both whenever he pleaſed. In 
this view he raiſed the ſiege, marched towards Mem- 
phis, and gave Fhilometor, in outward appearance 
poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, Peluſium excepted, 
which he kept as a key for entering Egypt when he 
pleaſed, and the inſtant matters ſhould be ripe for his 
purpoſe. After having made theſe diſpoſitions, he ro: 
turned to Antioch. 

Philometor began at laſt to wake from the lethargy 
into which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, 
and to be ſenſible of all the calamities theſe revolutions 
had brought upon him. He had even natural pene- 
tration enough to ſee through Antiochus's deſign; and 
that king's "keeping poſſeſſion of Peluſium entirely 
opened his eyes. He ſaw plainly, that he kept thig 
key of Egypt with no other view but to re- enter by it, 
when his brother and himſelf ſhould be reduced fo low 
as to be unable to make the leaſt reſiſtance z and that 
then both would fall victims to his ambition. The 
inſtant therefore that Antiochus marched away, he 
ſent to inform his brother, that he deſired they might 
come to an accommodation, which was accordingly 
effected, by the mediation of Cleopatra their ſiſter, 
on condition that the two brothers ſhould rejgn jointly. 
Philometor returned to Alexandria, and Egypt was re- 
ſtored to its former tranquillity, to the great joy of the 
inhabitants, particularly thoſe of Alexandria, who had 
ſuffered exceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus ſpoken from his heart, when he de- 
clared that the ſole deſign of his coming into Egypt 
was to reſtore Philometor to his throne, he would 
have been pleaſed to hear that the two brothers were 
reconciled. But he was far from entertaining ſuch 
thoughts ; and I before obſerved, that he concealed, 
beneath thoſe ſpecious profeſſions, an intention to cruſh 
the two brothers, after they ſhould have reduced each 


pther by a war, 
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(4) The brothers, convinced that Antiochus would” 
again invade them with great vigour, ſent ambaſſadors 
into Greece, to deſire ſome auxiliary forces from the 
Achæans. The aſſembly was held in Corinth. The 
two kings requeſted only a thouſand foot under -the 
command of Lycortas, and two hundred horſe under 
Polybius. They had alſo given orders for raiſing a 
thouſand mercenary troops. Callicrates, who preſided 
in the aſſembly, oppoſed the requeſt made by the am- 
baſſadors, upon pretence that it would not be for the 
intereſt of the A chan confederates, to concern them- 
ſelves in any manner with foreign affairs; but that 
they ought to prelerve their ſoldiers, to be in a condi- 
tion to aid the Romans, who, it was believed, would 
ſoon come to a battle with Perſeus. Lycortas and Po- 
Iybius then ſpeaking, obſerved, among other things, 
that Polybius having been the year before with Mar- 
cius, who commanded the Roman army w. Macedo- 
nia, to offer him the aid which the Achæan league had 
decreed to ſend him; the conſul thanked him, and 
ſaid, that as he had got footing in Macedonia, he 
ſnould not want the aid of the allies; and therefore 
that the Achæans could not have that pretext for 
abandoning the kings of Egypt. Beſides, that as the 
league was able, without the leaſt inconveniency, to 

| levy thirty or forty thouſand men; conſequently ſo 
| ſmall a number as was deſired by the Egyptian princes 
| would not leſſen their ſtrength. That the Achæan 
| confederates ought to embrace the opportunity they 
| now had of aiding the two kings; that it would be 
| the higheſt ingratitude in them, to forget the favours 
they had received trom the Egyptians ; and that their 
refulal on this occaſion would be a violation of the 
treaties and oaths on which the alliance was founded. 
As the majority were for granting the aid, Callicrates 
diſmiſſed the amhaſſadors, upon pretence that it was 
| contrary to the Jaws to debate on an affair of that 
| nature in ſuch an aſſembly. 
It therefore was held, ſome time after in Sicyon 


and 


| (4) Polyb. Legat. Ixxxix—xci, 
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and as the members were upon the point of taking the: 


ſame reſolution, Callicrates read a forged letter from 
Q. Marcius, by which the Achæans were exhorted to 
employ their mediation for terminating. the war be- 
tween the two Ptolemics and Antiochus, and in conſe- 
quence cauſed a decree to paſs, whereby the Achæan 


confederates agreed to ſend only an embaſſy to thoſe> 


princes. _ 
(e) The inſtant that Antiochus heard of the reconci- 


lation of the two brothers, he reſolved to employ his Pa 


whole force againſt them. Accordingly, he lent his 
fleet early into Cyprus, to preſerve the poſſeſſion of 
that iſland : at the ſame time he marched at the head 
of a very powerful land army, with the deſign to con- 
quer Egypt openly, and not pretend, as he had before 
done, to fight the cauſe of one of his nephews. Upon 
his arrival at Rhinocorura, he found ambaſſadors from 
Philometor, who told him. That their ſovereign was 
very ſenſible that he owed his reſtoration to Antiochus ; 
that he conjured him not to deſtroy his own work by 
employing fire and ſword; but on the contrary, to 
acquaint him amicably with his pretenſions. Antio- 
chus, throwing off the maſk, no longer uſed the ten- 
der and affectionate expreſſions, of which he had nll 
then been ſo oftentatiouſly laviſh, but declared himſelf 
at once an enemy to both. He told the ambaſſadors, 
that he inſiſted upon having the iſland of Cyprus, with 
the city of Peluſium, and all the land along the arm of 
the Nile, on which it was ſituated, reſigned to him for 
ever; aſſuring them, that he was determined to con- 
clude a peace upon no other conditions. He alſo fixed 
a day for a final anſwer to his demand. 

The time being elapſed, and the ſatisfaction he pre- 
tended to require not being made, he began hoſtilities; 
penetrated as far as Memphis, ſubjecting the whole 
country through which he paſſed ; and there received 
the ſubmiſſion of almoſt all the reſt of the kingdom. 
He afterwards marched towards Alexandria, with de- 
ſign to beſiege that city, the poſteſſion of which would 
| have 

(e) Liv. I. xlv. n. 11-33. Polyb. Legat. xcii. 
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have made him abſolute maſter of all Egypt. He 
would certainly have ſucceeded in his enterpriſe, had 
he not been checked in his career by the Roman em- 
baſſy, which broke all the meaſures he had been 6 
E in order to poſſeſs himſelf of Egypt. _ 
We before obſerved, that the ambaſſadors, who were 
nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the 
utmoſt diligence. They landed at Alexandria, juſt ac 
the time Antiochus was marching to beſiege it. The 
ambaſſadors came up with him at“ Eleuſine, which. 
was not a mile from Alexandria, The king * 
Popilius, with whom he had been intimately acqualnte 
at Rome, when he was an hoſtage in that city; opened 
his arms to embrace him; as his old friend. The 
Roman, who did not conſider himſelf on that occaſion 
as a private man, but a ſervant of the publick, de- 
ſired to know, before he anſwered his compliment; 
whether he ſpoke to a friend, or an enemy of Rome. 
He then gave him the dectee of the ſenate, bid him 
read it over, and return him an immediate anſwer. 
Antiochus, after peruſing it, faid, that he would exa- 
mine the contents of it with his friends, and give his 
anſwer in a ſhort time. Popilius, enraged at the king 
for talking of delays, drew, with the wand he held in 
his hand, a circle round Antiochus, and then raiſin 
his voice; Anſwer, ſays he; the ſenate, before you ſtir 
out of that circle. The king, quite confounded at fo 
haughty an order, after a moment's reflexion, replied, 
that he would act according to the deſire of the ſenate: 
Popilius then received his civilities, and behaved after- 
wards in all reſpects as an old friend. + How effectual 
was this blunt loftineſs of ſentiments and expreſſion ! 
The Roman with a few words ſtrikes terror into the 
king of Syria, and faves the king of Egypt. | 

The circumſtance which made the one ſo bold, and 
the other ſo ſubmiſſive, was the news that arrived juſt 
before of the great victory gained by the Romans over 

Perſeus 

'* Turnebius and H. Palefius think moniſque abſciſſa gravitas ! Eodem 

that wwe ſhould read, in Livy, Eleu- momento Syria regnum terruit, 


nem inflead of Leuſinem. Egypti texit. Val. Max. I. vi. c. 4. 
+ Quam efficax eſt animi fer- 
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Perſeus king of Macedonia, From that inſtant every 
thing gave way before them; and the Roman name 
grew formidable to all princes and nations. 

. Antiochus having left Egypt at the time ſtipulated, 
Popilius returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, 
where he ſigned the treaty of union between the two 
brothers, which had not been executed before. He 
then croſſed into Cyprus, ſent home Antiochus's fleet, 
which had gained a victory over that of the Egyptians ; 
reſtored the whole iſland to the kings of Egypt, who 
laid a juſt claim to it; and returned to Rome, in or- 
der to acquaint the ſenate with the ſucceſs of his em- 
baſſy. | | 

Ambaſſadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies, 
and Cleopatra their ſiſter, arrived there almoſt at the 
ſame time. The former ſaid, That the peace 
„ which the ſenate had been pleaſed to grant their 
„ ſovereign, appeared to him more glorious than the 
* molt ſplendid conqueſts; and that he had obeyed 
« the commands of the Roman ambaſſadors as ſtrict- 
« ly as if they had been ſent from the gods.” How 
groveling, and at the ſame time, how impious was all 
this! They afterwards congratulated the Romans on 
the victory they had gained over Perſeus. The reſt 
of the ambaſſadors declared, in the like extravagant 
ſtrain; „That the two Ptolemies and Cleopatra 
„thought themſelves bound in as great obligations to 
„the ſenate and people of Rome, as to their parents, 
and even to the gods; having been delivered, by 
<« the protection which Rome had granted them, from 
© a very grievous ſiege; and re-eſtabliſhed on the 
* throne of their anceſtors, of which they had been 
„ almoſt entirely diſpoſſeſſed.” The ſenate anſwered, 
„That Antiochus acted wiſely in paying obedience to 
« the ambaſſadors; and that the people and ſenate of 
« Rome were pleaſed with him for it.” Methinks 
this is carrying the ſpirit of haughtineſs as high as poſ- 
ſible. With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 1t was 
anſwered; © That the ſenate were very much pleaſed 
e with the opportunity of doing them ſome ſervice z. 

Vol. VI. 3 and 
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« and that they would endeavour to make them ſen- 
&« ſible that they ought to look upon the friendſhip 
« and protection of the Romans, as the moſt ſolid 
e ſupport of their kingdom.” The prætor was then 
ordered to make the ambaſſadors the uſual preſents. 


Sect. III. Axriocnus, enraged at what had happened 
in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jets. He en- 
deavours to aboliſh the worſhip of the true God in Je- 
ruſalem. He exerciſes the moſt horrid cruelties in that 
city. The generous reſiſtance made by MATTATHIAS, 
who, in his expiring moments, exhorts his ſons to tight 
in defence of the law of God. Jupas Maccakkus 
gains ſeveral vittories over the generals and armies of 
ANTIOCHUS. That prince, who had marched into 

' Perſia, in order to amaſs treaſures there, attempts to 

' Plunder arich temple in Elymais, but is ſhamefully re- 
pulſed. Hearing that bis armics had been defeated in 

Juda, he ſets out on 4 ſudden to extirpate all the 

 Fews. In his march, be is ſtruck by the hand of 


heaven, and dies in the greateſt torments, after having 
reigned eleven years. 


A.M. (a) NTIOCHUS, at his return from Egypt, 
— exaſperated to ſee himſelf forcibly diſpoſieſſed 
pers” by the Romans, of a crown which he looked upon al- 


ready as his own, made the Jews, though they had 
not offended him in any manner, feel the whole weight 
of his wrath. In his march through Paleſtine, he 
detached twenty-two thouſand men, the command of 
whom he gave to Apollonius, with orders to deſtroy 


the city of Jeruſalem. 


Apollonius arrived there juſt two years after this 
city had been taken by Antiochus. At his firſt coming, 
he did not behave in any manner as if he had received 
ſuch cruel orders, and waited till the firſt day of 
the ſabbath before he executed them. But then, ſee- 


ing all the people aſſembled peaceably in the ſyna- 


gogues, and paying their religious worſhip to the 
Creator. 


(a) 1 Maccab, i, 30—40., and ii, ver, 2427, Joſeph, Antig. 
I. XIi. c. 7. 
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Creator, he put in execution the barbarous commiſ- 
ſion he had received; and ſetting all his troops upon 
them, commanded them to cut to pieces all the men; 


and to ſeiſe all the women and children, in order that 


they might be expoſed to fale. Theſe commands 
were obeyed with the utmoſt cruelty and rigour. Not 
a ſingle man was ſpared ; all they could find being cru- 
elly butchered, inſomuch that every part of the city 
ſtreamed with blood. The city was afterwards plun- 
dered; and fire ſet to ſeveral parts of it, after all the 
rich moveables had been carried off. They demoliſh- 
ed ſuch parts of the houſes as were (till ſtanding ; and 
with the ruins built a ſtrong fort on the top of one 
of the hills of the city of David oppoſite to the tem- 
ple, which it commanded. They threw a ſtrong gar- 
riſon into ir, to awe the whole Jewiſh nation; they 
made it a good place for arms, turniſhed with good 
magazines, where they depoſited all the ſpoils taken 
in the plunder of the city. | 

From hence the garriſon fell on all who came to 
worſhip the true God in the temple; and ſhed their 


blood on every part of the ſanctuary, which they pol- 


luted by all poſſible methods. A ſtop was put to both 
morning and evening ſacrifices, not one of the ſervants 
of the true God daring to come and adore him there. 
(5) As ſoon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, 
he publiſhed a decree, by which the ſeveral nations in 
his dominions were commanded to lay aſide their an- 
cient religious ceremonies, and their particular uſages ; 
to profeſs the ſame religion with the king, and to wor- 
ſhip the fame gods, and after the ſame manner as he 
did. This decree, though expreſſed in general terms, 
glanced nevertheleſs chiefly at the Jews, whom he 
was abſolutely determined to extirpate, as well as their 
religion. | 
In order that this edict might be punctually exe- 
cuted, he ſent intendants into all the provinces of his 
empire, who were commanded to fee it put in execu- 
8 2 tion; 
| (6) x Maccab, i. 41-—64, & 2 Maccab. vi. 1—7. Joſeph. Antiq. 
L. . 7. , 
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tion; and to inſtruct the people in all the ceremo- 
nies and cuſtoms to which they were to conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. 
Though they ſeem not to have been affected with the 
change of their worſhip, or gods, they however were 
not very well pleaſed with this innovation in religious 
matters. No people ſeemed more eager to comply 
with the orders of the court than the Samaritans. 
They preſented a petition to the king, in which they 
declared themſelves not to be Jews; and deſired that 
their temple, built on mount Gerizim, which, till 
then, had not been dedicated to any deity in particu- 
lar *, might henceforwards be dedicated to the Gre- 
cian Jupiter, and be called after his name. Antio- 
chus received their petition very graciouſly, and or- 
dered Nicanor, deputy- governor of the province of Sa- 
maria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian- Jupiter, 
as they had deſired, and not to moleſt them in any 
manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apoſtates who 
forſook their God and their law in this trial. Several 
Jews, either to eſcape the perſecution, to ingratiate 
themſelves with the king or his officers, or elle from 
inclination and libertiniſm, changed alſo their religion. 
From theſe different motives many fell from Iſrael (c); 
and ſeveral of thoſe who had once taken this wicked 
ſtep, joining themſelves with the king's forces, be- 
came (as 1s but too common) greater perſecutors of 
their unhappy brethren than the Heathens themielves, 
employed to execute this barbarous commiſſion. 

The intendant, who was ſent into Judza and Sa- 
maria, to ſee the king's decree was punctually obeyed, 
was called Athenzus, a man advanced in years, and 
extremely well verſed in all the ceremonies of the Gre- 
cian idolatry, who, for that reaſon, was judged a fit 
perſon to invite thoſe nations to join in it. As ſoon as 
he arrived in Jeruſalem, he began by putting a ſtop to 


the 


(c) 1 Maccab. vi. 21-24. 


* They expreſſed themſelves in that the God of Iſrael (Jehovah) a. 
manner, becauſe the might; name of never nitered by the Jews, 
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the ſacrifices which were offered up to the God of If. 
rael, and ſuppreſſing all the obſervances of the Jewiſh 
law. They polluted the temple in ſuch a manner, 
that it was no longer fit for the ſervice of God; pro- 
faned the ſabbaths and other feſtivals; forbid the cir- 
cumciſion of children; carried off and burned all the 
copies of the law wherever they could find them ; abo- 
liſhed all the ordinances of God in every part of the 
country ; and put to death whoever was found to have 
acted contrary to the decree of the king. The Syrian 
ſoldiers, and the intendant who commanded over them, 
were the chief inſtruments by which the Jews were con- 
verted to the religion rage by the ſovereign. 

To eſtabliſh it the ſooner in every part of the nation, 
altars and chapels filled with 1dols were erected in 
every part of the city, and ſacred groves were planted. 
They ſet officers over theſe, who cauſed all the peo- 
ple in general to offer ſacrifices in them every month, 
the day of the month on which the king was born, 
who made them eat ſwine's fleſh, and other unclean 
animals ſacrificed there. : 

(d) One of theſe officers, Appelles by name, came to 
Modin, the reſidence of Mattathias, of the ſacerdotal 
race, a venerable man, and extremely zealous for the 
law of God. He was fon to John, and grandſon to 
Simon, from whoſe father, Aſmoneus, the family was 
called Aſmoneans. With him were his five ſons, all 
brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal for the law 
of God as himſelf. Theſe were Joannan, ſurnamed 
Gaddis; Simon, ſurnamed Thaſi; Judas, ſurnamed 
Maccabeus; Eleazar, called Aaron; and Jonathan, 
called Appbus. Being arrived in Modin, Appelles aſſem- 
bled the inhabitants, and explained to them the purport 
of his commiſſion. Directing himſclf afterwards to 
Mattathias he endeavoured to perſuade him to conform 
to the king's orders; in hopes that the converſion of 
ſo venerable a man would induce all the reſt of the 
inhabitants to follow his example. He promiſed, that 
in caſe of his compliance, the -_ would rank him 

S 3 in 
(4) 1 Maccab. ii, 1-30. Joſephy Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. 
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in the number of his. friends, and appoint him a mem- 
ber of his council; and that himſelf and his ſons 
ſhould be raiſed, by the court, to the greateſt honours 
and preferments. Mattathias ſaid, ſo loud as to be 
heard by the whole aſſembly, that ® though, all the 

nations of the earth ſhould obey king Antiochus, and 
all the people of Iſrael ſhould abandon the law of their 
forefathers, and obey his ordinances, yet himſelf, his 
children, and his brothers, would adhere for ever in- 
violably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, ſeeing a Jew 
going up to the altar which the Heathens had raiſed, 
to ſacrifice there in obedience to the king's injunction; 
fired with a zeal like that of Phineas, and tranſported 
with a + juſt and holy indignation, he fell upon the 
apoſtate, * killed him: after this, being aſſiſted by 
his ſons, and ſome others who joined them, he alſo 
killed the king's commiſſioner and all his followers. 
Having in a manner thrown up the ſtandard by this 
bold ation, he cried aloud in the city; Vboſoever 
is zealous of the law (e and maintaineth the covenants, 
let him follow me. As he now had aſſembled his whole 
family, and all who were truely zealous for the worſhip 
of God, he retired with them to the mountains, whi- 
ther they ſoon were followed by others; fo that all the 


deſerts of Judæa were filled, in a little time, with peo- 


ple who fled from the perſecution. 


(f) Ar firſt when the Jews were attacked on the 
ſabbath, for fear of violating the holineſs of the day, 


they did not dare to make the leaft defence, but ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be cut to pieces. However, they 


ſoon became ſenſible, that the law of the ſabbath was 
not binding to perſons in ſuch imminent danger as 


hemſelves. 


Advice 
(e) 1 Maccab. vii. 27. 
Y Ibid. ii, 31-41. 2 Maccab. vi 11. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii c. 8. 


Etſi omnes gentes regi Antio- + God had commanded his people 
cho obediunt, ut diſcedat unuſ- to flay thoſe who ſhould perſuade 
quiſque a ſervitute legis patrum tem to ſacrifice to idols. See eut. 
ſuorum, & conſentiat mandatis chap. xii, ver. 6—11. 
ejus: ego, & filii mei, & fratres 1 Omnis, qui a habet SY 


mei, obediemus legi patrym noſ- ſtatuens teſtamentum, 1 poſt 
trorum, me. 
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other nations, he went thither in perſon, in order to ſee 
them put in execution. He then exerciſed the moſt 
horrid cruelties over all ſuch Jews as refuſed to abjure 
their religion; in order to force the reſt, by the dread 


263 
Advice being brought Antiochus, that his de- A. M. 


crees were not ſo implicitly obeyed in Judæa as in all * Tc. 


107. 


of the like inhuman treatment, to comply with what , 


was required of them. () At this time happened the 
martyrdom of Eleazer ; of the mother and her ſeven 
ſons, commonly called the Maccabees. Although 
their hiſtory is univerſally known, they appear to. me 
ſo important, and relate ſo nearly to Antiochus, whoſe 
life I am now writing, that I cannot prevail with my- 
ſelf to omit it. I ſhall therefore repear it in almoſt the 
yery words of ſcripture. _ 

The extreme violence of the perſecution occaſioned 
many to fall away: but, on the other ide, ſeveral 
continued inflexible, and choſe to ſuffer death, rather 
than pollute themſelves by eating impure meats. 
Eleazar was one of the moſt illuſtrious among theſe. 
He was a venerable old man, ninety years of age, and 
a doctor of the law, whoſe life had been one continued 
ſeries of ſpotleſs innocence, He was commanded to 
eat ſwine's fleſh, and endeavours were uſed to make 
him ſwallow it, by forcibly opening his mouth, But 
Eleazar, preferring a glorious life to a criminal death, 
went voluntarily to execution; and perſevering in his 


reſolute patience, was determined not to infringe the 


law to ſave his life. 

His friends who were preſent, moved with an un- 
juſt compaſſion, took him aſide, and earneſtly be- 
ſought him to permit them to bring him ſuch meats as 
he was allowed to eat; in order that it might be ima- 
gined, that he had eaten of the meats of the ſacrifice, 
purſuant to the king's command; and by that means 
ſave his life. But Eleazar, conſidering only what 

reat age, the noble and generous ſentiments he was 
— wich, and the life of purity and innocence which 
he had led from his infancy, required of him, an- 
84 ſwered, 

C) Joſeph, de Maccab. c. iv. & v. a) 2 Maccab, e. vi. & vii, 
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ſwered, purſuant to the ordinances of the holy law of 
God, that he would rather die than conſent to what 
was deſired from him. It would be ſhameful,” ſays 
he to them, for me, at this age, to uſe ſuch an ar- 
« tifice, as many young men, upon the ſuppoſition 
<« that Eleazar, at fourſcore-and-ten years of age, had 
c embraced the principles of the Heathens, would be 
& impoſed upon by ſuch deceit, which I ſhould have 
« employed to preſerve the ſhort remains of a corrup- 
ce tible life; and thereby I ſhould diſhonour my old 
age, and expoſe it to the curſes of all men. Be- 
&« ſides, ſuppoſing I ſhould by that means avoid the 


„ puniſhment of men, I could never fly from the ſa) 
„ hand of the Almighty, neither in this world, nor oF 
“ in that which is to come. For this reaſon, if I lay * 


cc 


down my life courageouſly, I ſhall appear worthy 


eat ſwine's fleſh contrary to their law, by cauſing their 
bodies to be ſcourged in a moſt inhuman manner. But 
the eldeſt of the brethren ſaid to him; “ What is it 
„thou wouldeſt afk or have of us? We are ready to 

; | | * lay 


« of old age; and ſtil] leave behind me, for the imi- ta 
tation of young people, an example of conſtancy —"- 
“ and reſolution, by ſuffering patiently an honourable at 
& death, for the ſake of our venerable and holy laws.“ . 
Eleazar had no ſooner ended his ſpeech, but he was q 
dragged to execution. The officers who attended 8 
him, and who hitherto had behaved with ſome huma- tl 
nity towards him, grew furious upon what he had Ir 
ſaid, which they looked upon as the effect of pride. 1 
When the torments had made him ready to breathe * 
his laſt, he vented a deep figh, and ſaid: © O Lord! 8 
© thou who art poſſeſſed of the holy knowledge, thou a 
& ſceſt that I, who could have delivered myſelf from 

« death, do yet ſuffer cruel agonies in my body, but r 
© in my ſoul find joy in my ſufferings, becauſe I fear 0 
& thee.” Thus died this holy man; leaving, by his t 
death, not only to the young men, but to his whole : 
nation, a glorious example of virtue and reſolution. ; 
At this time ſeven brothers, with their mother, ' 
were ſeiſed; and king Antiochus would force them to ' 


e a am ——_ 
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c lay down our lives, rather than violate the holy 
& laws which God gave to our forefathers.” The 
king being exaſperated at theſe words, ordered brazen 
pans and cavidrons to be heated; and when they were 

red, he cauſed the tongue of that man who had ſpoke 
firſt to be cut off; had the ſkin torn from his head, 
and the extremities of his hands and feet cut off, be- 
fore his mother and his brethren. After being muti- | 
lated in every part of his body, he was brought cloſe { 
to the fire and fried in the pan. Whilſt thele variety x 
of tortures were inflicting upon him, his brothers and 4 
their mother exhorted each other to die courageouſly 
ſaying; ** The Lord God will have regard to truth 
he will have pity on us, and comfort us, as Moſes 
« declares in his ſong.” 

The firſt dying in this manner, the ſecond was 

taken; and after the hair of his head, with the ſkin, 

were tore away, he was aſked whether he would eat 
af ſome meats which were preſented to him, other- 
wiſe, that all his limbs ſhould be ſevered from his bo- 
dy. But he anſwered in the language of his country, 
„I will not obey any of your commands.” He was 
then tortured in the ſame manner as his brother. Be- 
ing ready to expire, he ſpoke thus to the king: 
* Wicked prince, you bereave us of this terreſtrial 
„life; but the king of heaven and earth, if we die 
* for the defence of his laws, will one day raiſe us up 
“ to everlaſting life.” 

They now proceeded to the third. He was com- 
manded to put forth his tongue, which he did imme- 
diately ; and afterwards ſtretching forth his hands with 
the utmoſt tranquillity of mind, he bravely ſaid; © I 
received theſe limbs from heaven, but I now deſpiſe 
„ them, ſince I am to defend the laws of God; from 
* the ſure and ſtedfaſt hopes that he will one day re- 
* ſtore them to me.” The king and all his followers. 
were "aſtoniſhed at the intrepidity of this young man, 
who ſcorned the utmoſt efforts of their cruelty. | 

The fourth was tortured in the ſame manner, and 
being ready to die, he ſaid to the monarch ; * . is | 
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e for our advantage to be killed by men, becauſe we 6 
&* hope that God will reſtore us to life at the reſurrec- 
„ tion: but you, O king, will never riſe to lite.” 

The fifth whilſt they \ were tormenting him, ſaid to 
Antiochus; © You now act according to your own 
*« will and pleaſure, becauſe you are inveſted: with 
* ablolute human power, though you are but a mor- 
* tal man. But do not imagine that God has for- 
„ faken our nation. Stay but a little, and you will 
“ ſee the wondrous effects of his power; and in what 
* manner he will torment yourſelf and your race.” 

The ſixth came next, who the moment before he 
expired ſaid; + Do not deceive yourſelf : It is true, 
“indeed, our ſins have drawn upon us the exquiſite 
* tortures which we now ſuffer : But do not flatter 

1 “ yourſelf with the hopes of impunity, after having 
«© preſumed to make war againſt God himſelf.” 

In the mean time their mother, ſupported by the 
= - hopes that The had in God, beheld, with incredible re- 
| ſolution, all her ſeven ſons die thus inhumanly in one 
day. She encouraged them by the viſeſt and moſt 
pathetick diſcourſe, and uniting a manly courage with 
the tenderneſs of a mother, ſhe ſaid to them; «I 
* know. not in what manner you were formed in my 
«. womb; for it was not J who inſpired you with a 
% ſoul and with life, nor formed your members: But 
Jam ſure that the Creator of the world, who 
faſhioned man, and who gave being to all things, 
will one day reſtore you to life by his infinite mercy, 
in return for your having deſpiſed it here, out of 
* the love you bear to his laws.“ 

There ſtill remained her youngeſt ſon. Antiochus 
began to exhort him to a compliance; aſſuring him, 
[| with an oath, that he would raiſe him to riches and 
power; and val him in the number of his favourites, 
if he wovld forſake the laws of his forefathers. But 
the youth being inſenſible to all theſe promiſes, the 
king called his mother, and adviſed her to inſpire the 
child with falutary counſels. This ſhe promiſed; and 
going up to her ſon, —_ laughing at the tyrant's 

d cruelty, 
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cruelty, ſhe ſaid to him in her natiye language, © Son, 

have pity on me; on me, who bore you nine months 
« in my womb; who for three years fed you with milk 
from my breaſts, and brought you up ever ſince. I 
* conjure you, dear child, to look upon heaven and 
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« earth, and every thing they contain, and firmly to 


« believe that God formed them all as well as man. 
« Fear not that cruel exccutioner ; but ſhow [yourſelf 
<* worthy of your brethren, by ſubmitting chearfully 
* to death; in order that, by the mercy of God, I 


* may receiye you, together with your brothers, in the | 


« glory which awaits us.” 


As ſhe was ſpeaking in this manner, the young child 
cried aloud ; © What is it you expect from me? I do 
not obey the king's command, but the law which 
Was given us by Moles. As to you, from whom 
« all the calamities with which the Hebrews ha 
been aflicted flow, you ſhall not eſcape the hand 
« of the Almighty. Our ſufferings, indeed, are owin 
* to our ſins: but, if the Lord our God, to ounith 
* us, was, for a little time, angry with us, he at 
“ laſt will be appeaſed, and be reconciled to his 
„ ſervants. But as for you, the. moſt wicked, the 
* moſt impious of men, do not flatter yourſelf with 
e vain hopes. You ſhall not eſcape the judgement of 
the Creator, who is all- ſeeing and omnipotent. As 

<* to my brothers; after having ſuffered a moment, 
the moſt cruel tortures, they taſte eternal joys. In 
<« imitation of the example they have ſet me, I freely 
„give up my body and life for the laws of my fore- 


„% fathers; and I beſeech God to extend his mercy 


& ſoon to our nation; to force you by wounds and 
“ tortures of every kind to confels that he is the only 
« God; and that his anger, which is juſtly fallen on 
e the Hebrews, may end by my death, and, that of 
* my brethren.” 

The king, now tranſported with fury, and unable 
to bear theſe inſults, cauſed this laſt youth to be tor- 
tured more grievoully than the reſt, Thus he died in 
the ſame holy manner as his PORTED, and with oy 

utmo 
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utmoſt confidence in God. At laſt the mother alſo 
ſuffered death. 

(D) Mattathias, before he died, ſent for his five 
ſons; and after exhorting them to fight valiantly for 
the law of God againſt their perſecutors, he appointed 
Judas for their general, and Simon as preſident of the 
council. He afterwards died, and was interred at 
Modin, in the burying-place of his anceſtors, all the 
faithful Iſraclites ſhedding floods of tears at his death. 

(i) Antiochus finding that Paulus ZEmilius, after 
having defeated Perſeus and conquered Macedonia, had 
ſolemnized games in the city of Amphipolis, ſituated 
on the river Strymon, was defirous to have the ſame 
ſpectacle exhibited at Daphne near Antioch. He ap- 
pointed the time for them, ſent to all places to invite 
ſpectators, and drew together prodigious multitudes. 
The games were celebrated with incredible pomp, coſt 
| immenſe ſums, and laſted ſeveral days. The part he 
there acted, during the whole time, anſwered in every 
reſpect to the character given of him by Daniel (&), who 
calls him a vile or contemptible man; as I have ſaid 
elſewhere. He there did ſo many mad actions before 
that infinite multitude of people, aſſembled from dit- 
ferent parts of the earth, that be became the laughing- 
ſtock of them all: And many of them were to much 
diſguſted, that, to prevent their being ſpectators of a 
conduct ſo unworthy a prince, and fo repugnant to the 
rules of modeſty and decorum, they refuſed to go any 
more to the feaſts to which he invited them. 

(% He had ſcarce ended the ſolemnization of theſe 

ames, but Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambaſſador 
Pm the Romans, in order to have an eye on Antio- 
chus's actions. That prince gave him ſo polite and 
friendly a reception, that the ambaſſador not only laid 
aſide all ſuſpicion with regard to him, and did not per- 
ceive that he retained any renſentment with reſpect to 
what had happened in Alexandria, but even blamed 


thoſe 
(hb) » Maccab. ii. 49— 70. Joſeph. Antiq. I. viii. c. 12. 
(i) Polyb. apud Athen. I. v. p. 193, &c. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 321, 
() Dan. xi. 21. 
Y Polyb. Legat. ci. civ. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 322. 
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thoſe who ſpread ſuch reports of him. And indeed 
Antiochus, beſides other civilities, quitted his palace to 
make room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, and 
was even going to reſign his crown to him, The am- 
baſſador ought to have beenpolitician enough to ſuſpect 
all theſe careſſes: for it is certain that Antiochus was 
meditating, at that time, how he might beſt revenge 
himſelf of the Romans; but he diſguiſed his ſenti- 
ments, in order to gain time, and to be the better able 
to carry on his preparations. | | 
(n) Whilſt Antiochus was amuſing himſelf with ce- 
lebrating games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very 
different part in Judza. After having levied an army, 
he fortified the cities, rebuilt the fortreſſes, threw 
ſtrong garriſons into them, and thereby awed the 
whole country. Apollonius, who was governor of 
Samaria under Antiochus, — he ſhould be able 
to check his progreſs, and accordingly marched direct- 
ly againſt him. However Judas defeated him, and 
made a great ſlaughter of his troops. Seron, another 
commander, who had flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of revenging the affront his maſter had received, met 
with the like fate; and, as that general had been, was 
alſo defeated and killed in the battle. 
When news was brought to Antiochus of this dou- 
ble defeat, he was exaſperated to fury. Immediately 
he aſſembled all his troops, which formed a mighty 
army, and determined to deſtroy the whole Jewiſh 
nation, and to ſettle other people in their country. 
But when his troops were to be paid, he had not ſuf- 
ficient ſums in his coffers, having exhauſted them in 
the fooliſh expences he had lately been at. For want 
of money he was obliged to ſuſpend the vengeance he 
meditated againſt the Jewiſh nation; and all the plans 
he had formed for the immediate execution of that 
deſign. 
(») He had ſquandered immenſe ſums on the games. 
Beſides this, he had been extravagantly profuſe in 
every 
(#2) x Maccab, ii, 26. 2 Maccab. viii. 57. Joſeph. Antig · I. xii. c. 10. 
(=) Joleph. Antig. I. xu, . 21. 
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every other reſpect; particularly if the preſents he be- 
ſtowed on particular perſons and whole bodies of men. 
He would often throw his money abundantly among 
his attendants and others; ſometimes ſeaſonably 


enough, but moſt frequently without ſenſe. or reaſon. 


On theſe occaſions he verified what the prophet Da- 
niel had foretold of him, that he mould (o) ſcatter 
among them the prey and ſpoil of riches; and the author 
of the () Maccabees ſays, that he had been exceed- 
ingly liberal, and had abounded above the kings that 
were before him. We are told by () Athenæus, that 
the circumſtances which enabled him to defray ſo pro- 
digious an expence were, firſt, the ſpoils he had taken 
in Egypt, contrary to the promiſe he had made Phi- 
lometor in his minority ; ſecondly, the ſums he had 
raiſed among his triends, by way of free gifts; laſtly 
(which was the moſt conſiderable article) the plunder 
of a great number of temples, which he had ſacrile- 
giouſly invaded. | 

(r) Beſides the difficulties to which the want of mo- 
ney reduced him, others aroſe, according to Daniel's 
prophecy, from the tidings which came to him out of the 
Eaſt and out of the North, For northward, Artaxias, 
king of Armenia, had rebelled againſt him ; and Perſia 
which lay eaſtward, diſcontinued the regular payment 
of the tribute. (5s) There, as in every other part of 
his dominions, all things ſeemed in the utmoſt confu- 
ſion occaſioned by the new ordinance by which the 
ancient cuſtoms of ſo many of his ſubjects were abo- 
liſhed; and thoſe of the Greeks, of which he was 
ridiculouſly fond, eſtabliſhed in their ſtead. Theſe 
things occaſioned great confuſion with reſpect to the 
Payments which, till then, had been very regular 
throughout that vaſt and rich empire, and had always 
ſupplied ſums ſufficient to defray the great expences it 
was neceſſary to be at. | 

(:) To remedy theſe grievances, as well as a multi- 


tude 
() Dan. xi. 24. (p) Maccab. iii. 30. 
() Achen. I. v. p. 195 (r) Dan. xi. 44. & Hieron. in hunc locum. 
| (s) 1 Maccab. iii. 29. 
() 1 Maccab. iii. 33—60, & iv. 1-25. 2 Maccab. viii. 828. Joſeph 
Antiq. I. xii, c. 11, Appian, in Syr. p. 117. Hieron, in Dan. xi. 44» 


tude of others, he reſolved to divide his forces into two 
arts: To give the command of one of his armies to 
Lyne, deſcended from the blood- royal, in order that 
he might ſubdue the Jews; and to march the other 
into Armenia, and afterwards into Perſia, to re- inſtate 
the affairs of thoſe provinces in their former Rouriſh- 
ing condition. He accordingly left Lyſias the govern- 
ment of all the countries on this ſide the Euphrates; 
and the care of his ſon's education, who afterwards 
was called“ Antiochus Eupator. After paſſing mount 
Taurus, he entered Armenia, beat Artaxias, and took 
him priſoner. He marched from thence into Perſia, 
where he ſuppoſed he ſhould have no other trouble, 
but to receive the tribute of that rich province, and 
thoſe in its neighbourhood. He tondly flattered him- 
ſelf, that he ſhould there find ſums ſufficient to fill his 
coffers, and re- inſtate all his affairs upon as good a foot 
as ever. 

Whilſt he was forming all theſe projects, Lyſias was 
meditating how he might beſt put in execution the 
orders he had left him, eſpecially thoſe which related 
to the Jews. The king had commanded him to extir- 
pate them, ſo as not to leave one Hebrew in the coun- 
try; Which he intended to people with other inhabi- 
tants, and to diſtribute the lands among them by lot. 
He thought it neceſſary for him to make the more 
diſpatch in this expedition, becauſe advice was daily 
brought him, that the arms of Judas made prodi- 
gious progreſs, and increaſed in ſtrength by taking all 
the fortreſſes which he approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of 
Judza, ſeeing Judas's ſucceſs, had ſent expreſſes, with 
advice of this, to Ptolemy Macron, governor of Cœlo- 
ſyria and Paleſtine, on which Judza depended ; and 
had preſſed him, by letter, to employ ſuch meaſures as 
might beſt ſupport the intereſts of their common ſo- 
vereign in this important conjuncture. Macron had 
communicated his advices and letters to Lyſias. A 
reſolution was therefore immediately taken, to fend an 

army, 


He qas then but ſeven years old, 
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intimate friend, his lieutenant-general ; ſent him before, 
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army, of which Ptolemy Macron was appointed gene- 


raliſſimo, into Judæa. He appointed Nicanor, his 


at the head of twenty thouſand men, with Gorgias, 
a veteran officer of conſummate experience, to aſſiſt 
him. Accordingly they entered the country, and 
were ſoon followed by Ptolemy, with the reſt of the 
forces intended for that expedition. The armies, when 
joined, came and encamped at Emmaus, near Jeru- 
falem. It conſiſted of forty thouſand foot and ſeven 
thouſand horſe, 

Thither alſo repaired an army of another kind. It 
conſiſted of merchants who came to purchaſe the ſlaves; 
who, it was ſuppoſed, would certainly be taken in 
that war. Nicanor, who had flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of levying large ſums of money by this means, 
fufficient to pay * the two thouſand talents which the 
king ſtill owed the Romans, on account of the ancient 
treary of Sipylus, publiſhed a proclamation in the 
neighbouring countries, declaring, that all the pri- 
ſoners taken in that war ſhould be fold, at the rate of 
ninety for a talent f. A reſolution indeed had been 
taken to cut to pieces all the men grown; to reduce 


all the reſt to a ſtate of captivity; and one hundred 


and eighty thouſand of the latter, at the price above- 
mentioned, would have ſold exactly for the ſum in 
queſtion. The merchants, therefore, finding this would 
be a very profitable article to them (as it was a very 


low price) flocked thither in crowds, and brought con- 


ſiderable ſums with them. We are told that a thou- 
ſand, all of them very conſiderable merchants, arrived 
in the Syrian camp on this occaſion, without including 
their domeſticks and the perſons they ſhould want to 

look after the captives they intended to purchaſe. 
Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with 
which they were threatened, by the approach of ſo 
powerful an army, which, they knew, had been com- 
manded to extirpate entirely the Jewiſh nation, reſolved 
to make a very vigorous defence; to. fight for _ 
elves, 


® About three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. + A thouſand crowns, 
2 
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ſelves, their law, and their liberty; and, either to 


conquer, or die ſword in hand. Accordingly they di- 
vided the ſix thouſand men under their command into 
four bodies of fifteen hundred men each. Judas put 
himſelf at the head of the firſt, and gave the com- 


mand of the three others to his brethren. He after- 


wards marched them to Maſpha, there to offer toge- 
ther their prayers to God, and to implore his aſſiſt- 
ance in the extreme danger to which they were re- 
duced. He made choice of this place, herauſe, as 
Jeruſalem was in the hands of their enemies, and the 
ſanctuary trampled upon, they could not aſſemble in 
it to ſolemnize that religious act; and Maſpha ſeemed 
the fitteſt place for that purpoſe, becauſe God was wor- 
ſhipped there before the foundation of the temple. 

(u) Here are now two armies ready to engage, the 
numbers on each {ide very unequal, and the diſpoſition 
of their minds ſtill more ſo. (x) They agree, how- 
ever, in one point, that is, both are firmly perſuaded 
they ſhall gain the victory; the one becauſe they 
have a mighty army of well-diſciplined troops, com- 
manded by brave and experienced generals ; the-other, 
becauſe they put their Whole truſt in the God of ar: 
mies, 

After proclamation had been made according to 
the (0) law, that thoſe who had built a houſe that year, 
or married a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid, 
had liberty to retire ;_ Judas's ſix thouſand men were 
reduced to half that number. Nevertheleſs this vali- 
ant captain of the people of God, reſolutely deter- 
mined to fight the mighty hoſt of the enemy with 
only this handful of men, and to leave the iſſue to 
Providence, advanced with his few forces, encamped 
very near the enemy, and told his foldiers, after having 
animated them by all the motives which the preſent 
conjuncture ſupplied, that he intended to give the Sy- 
rians battle on the morrow, and therefore that they 
muſt prepare for it. 

Bur receiving advice that ſame evening; that Gor- 

Vor. VI. Ip gias 
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gias had been detached from the enemy's camp with 


five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, all choſen 
troops; and that he was marching a by-way, through 
which the apoſtate Jews led him, in order to come 
and ſurpriſe his camp in the night; he was not ſatiſ- 
fied with fruſtrating that deſign, but even made uſe of 
the very ſtratagem which the enemy intended to em- 
ploy againſt him, and was ſucceſsful in it. For, raſing 

is camp immediately, and carrying off all the bag- 
gage, he marched and attacked the enemy's camp, 
weakened by the beſt troops having been detached 
from it; and ſpread ſuch terrour and confuſion into 
every part of it, that after three thouſand Syrians had 
been cut to pieces, the reſt fled, and left him the whole 
plunder of their camp. 

As Gorgias was ſil at the head of his formidable 
detachment, Judas, like a wiſe captain, kept his troops 
together; and would not ſuffer them to ſtraggle 
about after plunder, or in purſuit of the enemy, till 
they ſhould have defeated that body allo, He was 
ſucceſsful without coming to a battle; for Gorgias, 
after failing to meet with Judas in his camp, and hav- 
ing ſought for him in vain in the mountains whither 
he ſuppoſed he had retired, withdrew at laſt into his 
camp; and finding it in a blaze, and his ſoldiers ſtrag- 
gling and flying away, it was impoſſible for him to 
keep them in order; ſo that theſe threw down their 
arms and fled alſo. Then Judas, and the men under 
his command, purſued them vigorouſly, and cut to 
pieces a greater number on this. occaſion, than they 
had before done in the camp. Nine thouſand Syrians 
were left dead in the field, and the greateſt part of 
thoſe who fled were either maimed or wounded. 

After this, Judas, marched back his ſoldiers, in or- 
dcr to plunder the camp, where they met with im- 
menſe booty; and great numbers who were come, as 
to a fair, to buy the captive Jews, were themſelves 
taken priſoners and fold. The next day, being the 


| ſabbath, was ſolemnized in the moſt religious manner. 


The Hebrews, on that occàſion, gave themſelves up 
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to an holy joy; and unanimouſly returned thanks to 


the Creator, for the great and ſignal deliverance he had 


wrought in their favour. 4 
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We have here a ſenſible image of the feeble oppo- 


ſition which the human arm is able to make againſt 
that of the Almighty, on whom only the fate of bat- 
tles depends. It is evident that Judas was fully ſen- 
ſible of his own weakneſs. How can wwe, ſays he to 
the Almighty before the battle, and before them, un- 
leſs thou thyſelf aſſiſteſt us? And it is as evident that he 
was no lels firmly perſuaded of the ſucceſs of his arms. 
' The victory (he had ſaid above) does not depend on the 
number of ſoldiers, but it is from heaven that all our 
ftrength comes. But although Judas had ſo entire a 
confidence in God, he employs all thoſe expedients 


which the moſt experienced and braveſt general could 


uſe. in order to obtain the victory. How excellent 
a pattern have we here for generals! To pray with 
humility, becauſe all things depend on God; and to 


act with vigour, as if all things depended on man. — 
We are ſtill poſſeſſed (thanks to the Almighty) of 


generals who believe it glorious to entertain ſuch 
thoughts ; and who, at the head of great armies, com- 
poſed of as brave ſoldiers as ever were, as well as of 
officers and commanders of an almoit unparralleled 
courage and zeal, do not rely on all thoſe human ad- 
vantages, but ſolely on the protection of the God of 
armies. 

(z) Judas, encouraged by the important victory he 
had gained, and re-inforced by a great number of troops 
whom this ſucceſs brought to him, employed the ad- 
vantage which this gave him to diſtreſs the reſt of his 


enemies. Knowing that Timotheus and Bacchides, - 


two of Antiochus's lieutenants, were raiſing troops to 
fight him, he marched againſt them, defeated them in a 
great battle, and killed upwards of twenty thouland of 
their men. 

(a) Lyſias hearing of the ill ſucceſs which Antio- 
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(z) 2 Maccab. viii, 40-33. | — 
(a) 1 Maccab. iv. 26-35. Joſeph Antiq. I. xii, c. 11, 
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chus's arms had met with in Judæa, and the great 
loſſes he had ſuſtained in that country, was in great 
aſtoniſhment and perplexity. However, knowing that 
the king had a ſtrong deſire to extirpate that nation, 
he made mighty preparations for a new expedition 
againſt the Jews. Accordingly he levied an army of 
ſixty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, all choſen 
troops; and putting himſelf at their head, he matched 
into Judza, firmly refolved to lay waſte the whole 
country, and to deſtroy all the inhabitants. 

He encamped at Bethſura, a city ſtanding to the 
ſouth of Jeruſalem, towards the frontiers of Idumæa. 
Judas advanced towards him at the head of ten thou- 
land men; and, fully perſuaded that the Lord would 
aſſiſt him, he engaged the enemy with his inconſider- 
able body of troops, killed five thouſand of them, and 
put the reſt to flight, Lyſias, diſmayed at the ſur- 
priſing valour of Judas's ſoldiers, who fought with 
intrepid courage, determined to conquer or die, led 
back his conquered army to Antioch ; intending, ne- 
vertheleis, to come and atrack them again the next 
year with a ſtill more powerful body of forces. 

(% Judas, being left maſter of the field by the re- 
treat of Lyſias, took advantage of this opportunity, 
and marched to Jeruſalem, where he recovered the 
ſanctuary from the heathens, purified and dedicated 
it again to the ſervice -of God. This ſolemn dedica- 
tion continued a week, all which was ſpent in thankſ- 
giving for the delivery that God had vouchſafed them; 
and it was ordained, that the anniverſary of it ſhould 
be ſolemnized every year. The neighbouring nations, 
jealous of the proſperity of the Jews, made a league 
to deſtroy them; and reſolved to join Antiochus, in 
order to extirpate that people. | 

(c) This prince was then 1n Perſia, levying the tri- 
bute which had not been paid regularly. He was in- 


formed, that Elymais was thought to abound with 


riches ; 


(5) 1 Maccah. iv. 35—61. & v. 1, 2. 2 Maccab. x. 18. Joſeph. 
Antiq. I. xii. c. 11. ( ) 1 Maccab. vi. 1-16. 2 Maccab, ix, 1-294 
Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 145. Appian. in Syr, p. 131. 
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riches ; and eſpecially, that in a temple. of that city, 
which Polybius ſays was dedicated to Diana, and to 
Venus, according to Appian, prodigious ſums were 
laid up. He went thither, with a deſign to take the 
city, and plunder the temple, as he had before done 
Jeruſalem. But his deſign having taken vent, the 
country people and the inhabitants of the city took 
up arms to defend their temple, and gave him a ſhame- 
ful repulſe. Antiochus, thunder- ſtruck at this diſ- 

grace, withdrew to Ecbatana. 

To add to his affliction, news was there brought 
him of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Ju- 
dza. la the violence of his rage, he tet out with all 

ſible expedition, in order to make that nation feel 
the dreadful effects of his wrath ; venting nothing but 
menaces on his march; and breathing only final ruin 
and deſtruction. Advancing in this diſpoſition to- 
wards Babylonia, which was in his way, freſh expreſ- 
ſes came to him with advice of Lyſias's defeat, and 
alſo that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the altars and idols which he had ſet up in them, 
and re-eſtabliſhed their ancient worſhip. At this news 
his fury increaſed. Immediately he commands his 
coachman to drive with the utmoſt ſpeed, in order 
that he might have an opportunity to ſatiate fully his 
vengeance; threatening to make Jeruſalem the bury- 
ing-place-of the whole Jewiſh nation, and not to leave 
one fingle inhabitant in it. e had ſcarce uttered that 
blaſphemous expreſſion, but he was ſtruck by the hand 
of God. He was ſeiſed with incredible pains in his 
bowels, and the moſt exceſſive pangs of the cholick. 
Thus the murtherer and blaſphemer, lays the author of 
the Maccabees, having ſuffered moſt grievoufly, as he 
treated other men, ſo died be a miſerable death, in a ftrange 
country in the mountain- | (th * 

Bue ſtill his pride was not abated by this firſt ſhock : 
ſo far from it, that ſuffering himſelf to be hurried away 
by the wild tranſports of his fury, and breathing no- 
thing but vengeance againſt the Jews, he gave orders 
for proceeding with all poſſible ſpeed in the journey. 

2 But 
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But as his horſes were running forwards impetuouſly, 
he fell from his chariot, and thereby bruiſed, in a 


grievous manner, every part of his body; fo. that his 
attendants were forced to put him into a litter, where 


he ſuffered inexpreſſible torments. Worms crawled 
from every part of him; his fleſh fell away piece- 
meal, and the ſtench was ſo great, that it became in- 
tolerable to the whole army. Being himſelf unable to 
bear it, (d, It is meet, lays he to be ſubjeft unto God; 
and man who is mortal, ſhould not think of himſelf as if 
be were a gad. Acknowledging that it was the hand 
of the Lord of Iſracl which ſtruck him, becaule of 
the calamities he had brought upon Jeruſalem, he pro- 
_ miles td exert” his utmoſt liberality towards his choſen 
people; to enrich with precious gifts the holy temple 
of Jeruſalem which he had plundered; to furniſh, 
from his revenues, the ſums neceſſary for defraying 
the expence of the ſacrifices; to turn Jew himſelf; 
and to travel into every part of the world, in order to 
publiſh the power of the ' Almighty. He hoped he 
ſhould calmhis wrath by theſe mighty promiſes, which 
the violence of his preſent affliction, and the fear of 
future torments, extorted from his mouth, but not 
from his heart. But, adds the author. in queſtion, 
(e) This wicked perſon vowed unto the Lord, who nom no 
more would have mercy upon him. And indeed this mur- 
therer and blaſphemer (theſe are the names which the 
writer of the Maccabees ſubſtituted in the place of 
illuſtrious, which men had beſtowed on that prince) 
being ſtruck in a dreadful manner, and treated as he 
treated others, finiſhed an impious life by a miſerable 
death *, | | . 

Betore he expired, he ſent for Philip, who had been 
brought up with him from his infancy; was his fa- 
yourite, and had beſtowed on him the regency of Syria 

tet TE Adauring 
(e) Ibid. c. xiii. g 
unacquainted with the ſcriptures, 


(d) 2 Maccab. ix. 12. 
® Polybius atteſts the truth of this, 


and relates that Antiochus was trou- 
bled with a perpetual delirium ; ima- 
gining that ſpettres flood perpetually 
bejore him, reproaching him with his 
crimes. This hiflorian, wvho "was 


7 


affigns as the cauſe of this puniſb- 
ment, the ſacrilegious attempt, form- 
ed by this prince againſi the temple of 
Diana in Ehymait. Polyb. in Ex- 
cerpt. Valeſ. p. 145. 
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during the minority of his ſon, then nine years of age. 
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He had put into his hands the diadem, the ſeal of the 


empire, and all the other enſigns of royalty; exhorting 
him, eſpecially, to employ his utmoſt endeavours to 
give him ſuch an education as would beſt teach him 
the 'art of reigning, and how to govern his ſubjects 
with juſtice and moderation. Few princes give ſuch 
inſtructions to their children till they are near their 
end; and that, after having ſet them a quite different 
example during their whole lives. Philip cauſed the 
king's body to be conveyed to Antioch. This prince 
had fat eleven years on the throne. 


Sect. 0 Prophecies of Daxixx relating to AnTiocaus 


EP1PHANES, 


A= Aich Epiphanes was a violent perſecutor | 


of the people of God, who formed the Jewiſh 
church ; and was, at the ſame time, the type of the 
Antichriſt, who, in after ages was to afflit the 
Chriſtian church; the prophecies of Daniel expatiate 
much more on this prince than on any other mention- 
ed in them. This prophecy conſiſts of two parts, 
one of which relates to his wars in Egypt, and the 
other to the perſecution carried on by him againſt the 
Jews. We ſhall treat theſe ſeparately, and unite to- 
gether the various places Whew mention is made of 


them, 


IJ. Tax wars or Axriochus EPiPHANES AGAINST 
EcvyPeT, FORETOLD BY DANIEL THE PROPHET. 


(f) And in his (Seleucus Philopator's) ) eftate ſpall 


Rand up à vile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give the Bo- 
nour of the kingdom : but he ſhall come in peaceably, and 
obtain the kingdom by flatteries. This verſe, which 

oints out the acceſſion of Antiochus to the crown, 


as been already explained. 
(es) And with the arms of @ flood ſhall they (the Sy- 
tians) be overflown before him (Antiochus On 
TS 4 and 


(/) Dan, zi. 21. | (g) Ver. 22, 
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and ſhall be broken; yea, alſo the prince of the tovenand. 
Heliodorvs, the murtherer of Seleucus and his adhe- 
rents, as alſo thoſe of the Egyptian king, who had 
formed deſigns againſt Syria, were defeated by the 
forces of Attalus and Eumenes, and diſperſed by the 
arrival of Antiochus, whoſe preſence diſconcerted all 
their projects. By the prince of the covenant, we may 
ſuppoſe to be meant, either Heliodorus, the ring- leader 
of the conſpirators, who had killed Seleucus; or ra- 
ther Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, who loft his 
Ufe by a conſpiracy of his own ſubjects, when he was 
meditating a war againſt Syria. Thus Providence re- 
moved this powerful adverſary, to make way for An- 
riochus, and raiſe him to the throne. 

It appears that the prophet, in the following verſes, 
points out clearly enough the four different expeditions 
of Antiochus into Egypt, 


AxTrocnvs's irt ExrEDTTIO into Ecyer. 


(] And after the league made with bim (with Pto- 
lemy Philometor his nephew king of Egypt) he Hall 
work geceitfully , for be ſball come up, and ſpall become 
ſtreng with à ſinall people. Antiochus, though he was 
already determined on the wary be yet ſhall. aſſume a 
Jpecious appearance of friendſhip for the king of Egypt. 
He even ſent to Appollonius to Memphis, to be preſent 
at the banquet given on occaſion of that prince's coro- 
nation, as a proof that it was agre*able to him. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſoon after, on pretence of defending his ne- 
phew, he marched into Egypt with a ſmall army, in 
compariſon of thoſe which he levied afterwards. The 
battle was fought near Peluſium. Antiochus was 
frongeſt, that is, victorious, and atterwards returned to 
Tyre. Such was the end of his firſt expedition. 


AnTiocavs's fecond EXPEDITION inte EGYPT. 


(i) He ſhall enter peaceably even upon the faiteſt places 
ef the province (Egypt) and he ſhall do that which his 
fathers have not done, nor his father's fathers, be ſhall 


| * ſcatler 
(3) Pan. x3. 23. (i) Ver. 24. 
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ſealter among them. (his troops) the prey and ſpoil and 
riches z yea, and he ſhall forecaſt bis devices againſt the 
ſtrong halds, even for a time. 

(K Aud he ſhall. ſtir up his power and his courage 
againſt the. king of the South (of gypt) with a great ar- 
my, aud the king of the South ſhall be ſtirred u 4 ** battle. 
with a very great and mighty. army, but be ſhall nat Sand, 
for they ſpall forecaſt devices againſt him 

(1) Tea, they that feed of the portion of his (the king 
of Egypt's) meat, ſhall deſtroy him, and his army ſhall 
overflow ; and many ſball fall down ſlain. 

la thele three verſes appear the principal charafters 
of Antiochus's ſecond expedition into Egy * 
mighty armies, bis rapid conqueſts, the rich ſpoils he 

carried from thence, and the diſſimulation — trea - 
chery he began to practiſe with regard to Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in 
making preparations for a ſecond expedition into 
Egypt, invaded it both by ſea and land, the inſtant 
the ſeaſon would permit. () Wherefore be entered 
into Egypt with a great multitude, with cbariots, and 
elephants, and horſemen, and à great navy.———- And 
made war againſt Piclemy king of Egypt : But Ptolemy 
was afraid of bim and fled ; and many were wounded to 
death. Thus they got the flrong cities in the land of 
Eg, and he taok the ſpoils, thereof. 

aniel, ſome. verſes after, is more minute in his 
prophecy of this event. 

(7) And. at the. time of the end ſpall the king of | the 
on” Puſh at him (Ptolemy is here hinted at;) and the 

ng of the North (Antiochus) hall. come againſt. him like 
a ae with chariots and with berſemen, and with 
mam ſhips, and be ſball enter inte the. countries, and Hall 
gverflow and paſs over. 

(o) He fball enter alſo into the glorious land, and many 
countries Hall be overthrown : But be ſhall eſcape out of 


bis hand, even Edom and Moab, and the * 1. the 
children of Ammon. 


He 


Dan. xi. 25. Ver. 26. Maccab. i. 17, 18, 19. 
% SS 
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(p) He ſhall ftretch forth his hand alſo upon the coun- 
tries, and the land of Egypt ſhall not eſcape. 
(q) But he ſhall have power over the treaſures of gold 


and filver, and over the precious things of Egypt, &c. 


I we compare the relation given by the author of 
the Maccabees with Daniel's prophecy, we find a per- 
fe& reſemblance, except that the prophet is more clear 
and particular than the hiſtorian. 
(] Diodorus relates, that Antiochus, after this vic- 
tory, conquered all Egypt, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
of it: For all the cities, Alexandria excepted, opened 
their gates to the conqueror. He ſubdued Egypt with 
an aſtoniſhing rapidity, and did that (5) which his fore- 
fathers bad not done, nor bis father's fathers. | 
Ptolemy either ſurrendered himſelf, or fell into the 
hands of Antiochus, who at firſt treated him with 
kindneſs; had but one table with him, ſeemed to be 


greatly concerned for his welfare, and left him the 


peaceable poſſeſſion of his kingdom, reſerving to him- 
ſelf Peluſium, which was the key of it. For Antio- 
chus aſſumed this appearance of friendſhip with no 
other view but to have the better opportunity of ruin- 
ing him. (t) They that feed of the portion of his meat 
Hall deftroy him. an IS LL 
Antiochus did not make a long ſtay in Egypt at 
that time; the news which was brought of the general 
revolt of the Jews, obliging him to march' againſt 
n | | 
In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
offended at Philometor for having concluded an alli- 
ance with Antiochus, raiſed Evergetes his younger 
brother to the throne in his ſtead. | 
Antiochus, who had advice of what had paſſed in 
Alexandria, took this opporyairy to return into 
Egypt, upon pretext. of reſto 
narch, but, in reality, to make himſelf abſolute maſter 
of the kingdom. 
„ Xi. 42. Ver. 43. 
* ( 2 . 


(r) In Excerpt, Valeſ. p- 3107 
(t) Ver. 26. 


Axrio- 


ring the dethroned mo- - 
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_ AnTiocnuvs's third ExeEDITION inte EGYPT. 


(u) And both theſe kings hearts ſhall be to do miſchief, 
and they ball ſpeak lies at one table; but it ſhall not 
proſper : For yet the end ſhall be at the time appointed. 

(x) Then ſpall he (Antiochus) return into bis land 
with great riches. C Mee 

Antiochus's third expedition could ſcarce be pointed 
out more clearly. That prince, hearing that the Alex- 
andrians had raiſed Evergetes to the throne, returned 
to Egypt upon the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring Phi- 
lometor: (y) Per honeſtam ſpeciem majoris Plolemæi re- 
ducendi in regnum. After having overcome the Alex- 
andrians, in a ſea- fight at Peluſium, he laid ſiege to 

Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants made a ſtrong 
oppoſition, he was contented with making himſelf 
maſter of Egypt again in the name of his nephew, in 
whoſe defence he pretended to have drayn the {word ; 
(z) Cui regnum queri ſuis viribus ſimulabat. They were 
then at Memphis, eat at the ſame table, and behaved 
towards one another with all the outward, marks of a 
ſincere friendſhip. The uncle ſeemed to have his 
nephew's intereſt at heart, and the nephew to repoſe 
the higheſt confidence in his uncle; but all this was 
mere ſhow and outſide, both diſſembling their real 
ſentiments. - The uncle endeavoured to cruſh his ne- 
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phew: (a) Cui regnum quæri ſuis viribus ſimulabat, ut 


mox vidlorem aggrediretur; and the nephew, who ſaw 
through his delign, voluntatis jus non ignarus, ſtrove 
immediately to be reconciled to his brother, Thus 
neither ſucceeded in deceiving of the other: Nothing 
was yet determined, and Antiochus returned into Syria, 


AnTiocavs's fourth Exp EDITION into EcGyer. 


(b) At the time appointed he ſhall return and come to- 


ward the South, but it ſball not be as the former, or as 
the latter. | CS 


For 
Dan. xi. 27. 28. Liv. I. xliv, n. 19. 
a? ET. i 0 1. nete. Baal n ( 5 Lis. 114. 


(5) Dan. Xl, 29, 


| 
| 
| 
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(c) For the ſhips of Chittim ſhall come againſt him: 

Therefore be ſhall be grieved and return, and have indig” 
nation againſt the holy covenant. | 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that the two bro- 

thers were "reconciled, he threw off the maſk, and 

declared publickly, that he intended to conquer Egypt 

for himſelf. And, to ſupport his pretenſions, be re- 

turned towards the South, that is, into Egypt, but was 

not ſo ſucceſsful in this expedition as befere. (d) A 

he was advancing forward to beſiege Alexandria, Po- 

| pilius, and the other Roman ambaſſadors, who were 

1 on board a fleet compoſed of Macedonian or Greek 

i ſhips (for this the Hebrew word Chittim ſignifies) 

TH which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down 

hisarms, and leave Egypt. He obeyed, but with the 

. utmoſt reluctance, and made the tity and temple of Jeru- 

ſalem feel the dire effets of his indignation, as will be 

preſently ſeen. | | 

Had the prophet been eye-witneſs to this event, 

would it have been poſſible for him to point it out in 

a Clearer and more exact manner? | 5 


II. Crue PERSECUTION EXERCISED BY ANTIOCHUS 
AGAINST THE JEWS, AND FORETOLD BY THE PRO- 
PHET DANIEL. 


I have mentioned and explained, in another place, 
the account which Daniel the prophet gives of Alex- 
ander the Great's reign, and thoſe of his four ſuc- 
ceſſors. | Mo | 

(e) Behold an he-goat came from the weſt, on the face 
of the whole earth, and touched not the ground. 
Could it have been poſſible to denote more plainly the 
rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts? (f) The he-goat 
waxed very great, and when be was ſtrong, the great horn 
was broken: ond for it came up four notable ones towards 
the four winds of heaven. Theſe are Alexander's four 
ſucceſſors. (g) And out of one of them came forth a litile 
born, which waxed exceeding great, towards the Sout as 

an 


c Dan, x). zo. (4) Liv, I. xlr. U. 10. Dan. vill. 5. 
ö Ver. 8. () Ver. 9. (9 
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and toward the Eaft and toward the preſent land. 
This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who gained ſeveral 
victories towards 'the South and the Eaſt, and who 
ſtrongly oppoſed the army of the Lord and the Jewiſh 
peoples of whom God was the ſtrength and the pro- 
rector. . 
The prophet afterwards points out the war which 
Epiphanes proclaimed againſt the people of God, the 
prieſts of the Lord, his laws and his temple. | 

(hb) And it waxed great (the horn) even to the hoſt of 
heaven, and it caſt down ſome of the hoſt, and of the 
ftars to the ground, and ſtamped upon them. i) Zea, 
he 8 himſelf even to the prince of the hoſt (to 
God;) and by him the daily ſacrifice was taken away, 
and the place of his ſanfuary was caſt down.——(k) And 
an hoſt was given him againſt the daily ſacrifice by reaſon 
of tranſgreſſion, and it caſt down the truth to the ground, 
and it prattiſed and 168 
Daniel gives ſtill greater extent to the ſame pro- 

ecy in his eleventh chapter. 

(1) His heart Hall be againſt the holy covenant; and 
be ſhall do exploits He ſball return, and have indigna- 
tion againſt the holy covenaul. | 

(n) During the ſiege of Alexandria, a report had 
prevailed that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews had 
been accuſed of expreſſing great joy at it. He there- 
upon marched to their city, ſtormed it, and exerciſed 
all the barbarity that his = could ſuggeſt, About 
forty * thouſand men were killed, and the ſame num- 
ber ſold as ſlaves, in the compaſs of three days. An- 
tiochus went into the temple, polluted it, and carried 
off all the veſſels, treaſures, and rich ornaments. 

(n) After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, 
he turned the fury he conceived upon that occaſion 
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againſt the Jews. He ſent Apollonius into Judæa, 


with orders to kill all the men capable of bearing 


arms, and to ſell the women and children. Accord- 
| ingly, 

) Dan. viii. to. (i) Ver. 11. (I) Ver. tz. (1) Dan. zi. 
23. 30. (m) 1 Maccab. i. 21-24. & ii. 5—21. Joſeph. Lib. de 


Maccab. &c. (2) x Maccab. i, 30—34. and ii. 24-26. 
„Ve are told in the Maccabees, that it was twice this numbers 


5 


\ 
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ingly, Apollonius made dreadful havock in Jeruſalem; 
ſet fire to the city, beat down the walls, and carried 


the women and children into captivity. 

(o) He ſhall return, and have intelligence with them 
that forſake the holy covenant. —— And arms ſhall tand 
on bis part, and they ſhall pollute the ſandtuary of ſtrength, 
and ſhall take away the daily ſacrifice, and they ſhall place 
the abomination that maketh deſolate. And ſuch as do 
wickedly againſt the covenant, ſhall be corrupt by flat- 
teries, &c. N 

(p) Antiochus declared openly for all thoſe who 


ſhould renounce the law. Having publiſhed an ordi- 


nance, by which all the Jews in general were com- 


manded, upon pain of death, to change their religion, 


he ſent ſome officers to Jeruſalem, ordering them to 
pore the temple, and aboliſh the worſhip of the 

oſt High. They accordingly dedicated this temple 
to Jupiter Olympius, and placed his ſtatue in ir. 
They raiſed in every part of the city profane temples 
and altars, where they forced the Jews to offer ſacri- 
fices, and eat of meats ſacrificed to idols. Many, 
from the dread of the torture, ſeemed to comply in 
all things required from them; and even prompted 
others to countenance their baſe apoſtacy. 

(9) And ſuch as do wickedly againſt the covenant, fhall 
Antiochus corrupt by flatteries ; but the people that do 
know their God, ſhall be ſtrong and do exploits. This 
manifeſtly points at old Eleazar, the ſeven Maccabees 
and their mother, and a great number of other Jews, 


who courageouſly oppoſed the impious orders of the 


king. 


inſtruct many: yet they ſhall fall by the ſword, and by 


flame, by captivity, and by ſpoil many days. This re- 


lates chiefly to Matthias, and his ſons. 


(s) Now when they ſhall fall they ſhall be holpen with 
a little help: but many ſhall cleave to them with flatteries. 


| | Mat- 
(o) Dan. xi. 3c, 31, . (p) Maccab. I. 43, &c. 2 Maccab. 
iv. 73 &c. vi. 1. &&. (2) Dan, xi. 32. (r) Ver. 33s 


(s) Ver, 24+ 


2 i . 
(r) And they that underſtand among the people, ſhall 
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M attathias and Judas Maccabeus ſupported the diſtreſſed 
nation, and the almoſt-univerſally abandoned religion, 
with ſo ſmall a number of forces, that we can conſider 

the ſucceſs which the Almighty gave their arms no 
' otherwiſe than as a miracle. Their troops grew more 
numerous by degrees, and afterwards formed a very 
conſiderable body. 
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(t) And ſome * them of underſtanding ſhall fall 160 


try them, and to purge, and to make them white, even to 
the time of the end; becauſe it is yet for a time appointed. 
The ſufferings and death of thoſe, who ſtedfaſtly re- 
fuſed to obey the king's decree, was their. glory and 


triumph. 
(u) And the king ſhall do accordigg to his will, and he 


Hall exalt himſelf.” and magnify himſelf above every god, 


and fhall ſpeak marvellous things againſt the God of gods, 


and ſhall proſper till the indignation be accompliſned : For” 


that that is determined ſhall be done. 

(x) Neither ſhall he regard the God of bis 88 
the defire of women, nor regard any god: For be ſhall 
magnify himſelf above all. 

Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered 
the temples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of 
Elymais. He exerciſed his impious fury chiefly 


againſt Jeruſalem and the Jews, and almoit withour- 


any reſiſtance. The Almighty ſeemed to wink for a 
time at all the abominations which were commitred 


in his temple, till his wrath againſt his people was ſa- 


tisfied, 
(y) But ridings out of the Eaſt, and out of the North, 


ſhall trouble bim: therefore he ſhall go forth with great | 


fury to deſtroy, and utterly to make away many. 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought 
him, that the provinces of the Eaſt, and Artaxias king 
of Armenia to the North, were in arms, and going to 
throw on his yoke. Tacitus“ tells us, that when 

Antiochus 

(t) Dan. xi. 35. (A) Ver. 36. (x) Ver. 37. O02) Ver. 44+ 

* Antiochis demere ſuperſti- rum bello prohibatus eſt: nam 
tionem & mores Græcorum dare ea tempeſtate Arſaces defecern, 


adnixus, quominus teterrimam gen- Tacit. I. v. c. 8. 
tam in melius mutaret, Partho - 


* 
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Antiochus had formed a reſolution to force the Jews to 
change their religion, and embrace that of the Greeks, 
the Parthians had revolted from Antiochus. (z) Be- 
fore he ſet out for the provinces on the other ſide of 
the Euphrates, he gave Lyſias, whom he appointed 
regent of the kingdom in his abſence, half his army; 
commanding him to extirpate all the Jews, and to 
ſettle other nations in their country, - 
(a) He ſhall plant the tabernacles of his palace [* in 
Apadno] between the ſons in the glorious holy mountain 
[of Zabi] ; yet be ſball come to kis end, and none ſhall 
help bim. This verſe, which is tranſlated literally from 
the Hebrew, 1s very difficult to be explained, becauſe 
of the two words Apadno and Zabi, which are not to 
be found in the ancient geography. The reader knows 
that I do not take upon me to clear up theſe. kind of 
difficulties. Porphyry, whom we have no reaſon to 
ſuſpect, imagined that this verſe alluded to Antiochus's 
expedition beyond the Euphrates, and to his death, 
which happened on that march. This is the opinion 
of the greateſt part of the interpreters, and therefore 
we ought to be ſatisfied with it. 5 | 

The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus ſhall 
pitch his camp near mount Zabi Rn the ſame 
with Taba r, Where, according to ) Polybius, he 
died) and that there he hall come to his end, being 
abandoned by God, and having none to help him. We 
have ſeen how he expired, in the moſt cruel agonies, 
and ſtruck with an unavailing repentance, which only 
increaſed his torments. > 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and ſeveral interpreters, 
take all that the prophet Daniel ſpeaks concerning 
Antiochus Epiphanes in another ſenſe, as alluding to 
Antichrift. It is certain that this prince, who was 
equally impious and cruel, is one of the moſt ſenſible, 

as 


(z) x Maccab, iii. 31—39. | 
(a) Dan. Xi. 45. (6) Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 145. 


N. B. The words between the + Taba, according to Polybiut, 
trotchets in this verſe are not in our Twas in Perfia; and in Paretacenaz 


Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, according to Quintins Curtius. 


* 
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as well as moſt expreſſive,” types of that enemy of 
Chriſt Jeſus and our holy religion. 

It is impoſſible for us, whilſt we are reading this 
prophecy, not to be prodigiouſly ſtruck” to ſee the juſt- 
neſs and accuracy with which the prophet traces the 
principal characteriſticks of a king, whoſe hiſtory is ſo 
much blended with that of the Jews; and we perceive 
evidently, that for this reaſon the holy ſpirit, either 
entirely omitting, or taking only a tranſient notice of 
the actions of other much more famous princes, dwells 
ſo long on that of Antiochus Epiphanes. | 
With what certainty does Daniel foreteha multitude 
of events, ſo very remote, and which depended on ſo 
many arbitrary-circumſtances ! How manifeſtly did the 
ſpirit, which preſented futurity to his view, ſhow it 
him as preſent, and in as clear a light, as if he had 
ſeen it with his bodily eyes! Do not the divine autho- 
rity of the ſcriptures, and, by a neceſſary conſequence, 
the certainty of the Chriſtian religion, become, by 
ſuch proofs, in a manner palpable and ſelf-evident ? 
No prophecy -was ever fulfilled in fo clear, ſo per- 
fect, and ſo conſpĩeuous a manner as this. Porphy- 
ry , the profeſſed enemy of the Chriſtian religion, as 


well as of the Old and New Teſtament, being infi- 


nitely perplexed in finding ſo great a conformity be- 
tween the. events foretold Daniel, and the relations 
given by the beſt hiſtorians, did not pretend to deny 
this conformity, for that would ghave been repugnant 
to ſenſe, and denying the ſhining of the ſun, at noon- 
day. However . took another courſe, in order to 
undermine the authority of the ſcriptures. He him- 
ſelf laboured, by citing all the hiſtorians extant at that 
time, and which are ſince loſt, to ſhow, in a very ex- 
tenſive manner, that whatever is written inghe eleventh 
chapter of Daniel, happened exactly. as foretold by 
that prophet; and he concluded from this perfect 
uniformity, that ſo exact a detail of fo great a number 
of events, could not poſſibly have been written by Da- 

. . VI. 1 nniel 

4 and ævrote a very woluminous trea= 
2 2 Tre, AD — essa the Clrifian religions 
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niel ſo many years before they happened; and that this 
work muſt certainly have been written by ſome perſon 
who lived after Antiochus Epiphanes, and borrowed 
Daniel's name, - eng 

In this conteſt between the Chriſtian and Heathens, 
the former would indiſputably carry their cauſe, could 
they be able to demonſtrate, by good proofs, that Da- 
niel's prophecies were really written by him. Now 


this they proved unanſwerably, by citing the teſtimo- 


ny of a whole people, I mean the Jews; Whoſe evi- 
dence could not be ſuſpected or diſallowed, as they 
were ſtill greater enemies to the Chriſtian religion than 


the Heathens themſelves. The reverence they had for 


the ſacred writings, of which Providence had appointed 
them the depoſitaries and guardians, was ſo prodigious, 
that they would have thought him a criminaland facri- 
legious wretch, who ſhould have attempted only to 


tranſpoſe a ws. vr, , Ar change one letter in it; 
he 


what idea then would they have entertained of that man 
who thould pretend to introduce any ſuppoſititious books 


in them & Such are the witneſſes who atteſted there» 


ality of Daniel's prophecies. © And were ever proofs ſo 

convincing, or caule fo victorious? (c) Thy teſtime- 

monies are very ſure—O 8 for ever. 

; #705 5 * 
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This mneteenth book' contains three articles. In the firſt, 
the biftory of Pexsevs,. the laſt king of Macedonia, is 
related; be reigned eleven years, and was detbroned in the 

+ year of tbe world 38 36. The ſecond article goes on from 

.. #he defeat of PERSEus fo ibe ruin ef Corinth, which 

was taken and burnt inthe year ef the world 38 58, 
and includes ſomething more than twenty one years. The 
third article contains the biſtory of Syria and that of 
Egypt, which are generally joined togetber. That of 
Syria. continued almoſt an bundred years fran ANT1- 
ochus EuPaTor, ſen of ANTIOchS EUPieHANES, 70 
Ax riochus AsiAricus, under whom Syria became 
part of the Roman empire; that is to ſay, from the year 
of the world 3840, to 3939. The biſtory of Egypt in- 
tludes alſo one lunured years, from the twentieth year 

f Proteus PHILOMETOR fill the expulſion of 

OLEMAUS) AULETES, that - "oy the year of the 
world 3845, to the year 3946. | 


© ARTICISENT. *%s 
HIS article contains eleven years, being the 


whole ,reign of Perſeus, the laſt kiffy of Ma- 
cedonia, from the year of the world 3826, to 3837. 


, | | 
Ve! * „Sent. 
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Steer. I, PerSEvs prepares ſecretly for a war againſt the 
Romans. He endeavours a reconciliation with-the Achea- 
ans in vain. His ſecret meaſures not unknown at Rome. 
EUMENES arrives there, and informs the ſenate'of them. 
Persevs attempts to rid himſelf of that prince, firſt 
by aſſaſſination, and afterwards by poiſen. The Romans 
break with PerstEvs. Different opinions and diſpoſi- 

tions of the kings and ſtates in regard to the Macedonian 

bar. After ſeveral embaſſies on both fides, the war is 
declared in form. * 


I death of Philip (a) happened very oppor- 
m 


_ 


tunely for ſuſpending the war againſt the Ro- 
ns, and giving them time to prepare for it. That 
— had formed a ſtrange deſign, and had already 
gan to put it in execution; Which was, to bring a 


conſiderable body of troops, both horſe and foot, from 


European Sarmatia (part of Poland). Certain Gauls 


had ſettled near the mouths of the Boryſthenes, now 
called the Nieper, and had taken the name of Baſtarnæ. 


That people were neither accuſtomed to till the earth, 
to feed cattle, nor to follow commerce: they lived 


by war, and ſold their ſervices to any people that 


would employ them. After having paſſed the Danube, 


Philip was to have ſettled them upon the lands of the 
Dardanians, whom he had reſolved utterly to exter- 
minate; becauſe, being very near neighbours of Ma- 
cedonia, they never failed *to take every favourable 
occaſion for making irruptions into it. The Baſtarnæ 
were to leave their wives and children in thig ne ſet- 
tlement, and to march into Italy, in order to Enrich 


themſelves with the booty they were in hopes of 
making there. Whatever the ſucceſs might be, Philip 


conceived he ſhould find great advantages in it: if it 
ſhould happen that the Baſtarnæ were conquered by 
the Romans, he ſhovldeaſfily be conſoled for their de- 
feat, in ſeeing. himſelf delivered from the Dardanians 


by their means; and if their irruption into Italy ſuc- 


ceeded, whilſt the Romans were employed in repulſing 
theſe new enemies, he ſhould have time to recover all 


(a) Liv. I. xl. n. 57, 53. Oxroſ. 1, iv. c. 20. 
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he had loſt in Greece. The Baſtarnæ were already 
upon their march and were conſiderably advanced, 
when they received advice of Philip's death. This 
news, and ſeveral accidents that befel them, ſuſ- 
pended their firſt deſign, and they diſperſed into dif- 

| ferent parts. Antigonus, whom Philip intended for 
his ſucceſſor, had been employed againſt his will in 
negociating this, affair. At his return, Perſeus pur 
him to death, and to aſſure himlelf the better of the 
throne, ſent. ambaſſadors to the Romans to demand, that 
they would renew with him the alliance they had made 
with his father, agd chat the ſenate would acknowledge 
him king. His fole intent yas to gain time. 

Part of the Baſtarnæ (3) had purſued their rout, A. M. 

and were actually at war with the Dardanians. The - 2 
Romans took umbrage at it. Perſeus excuſed him- _ 4 
ſelf by his ambaſſadors, and repreſented that he had 
not ſent for them, and had no ſhare in their enterpriſe, 
The ſenate, without making any further enquiry into 
the affair, contented themſelyes with adviſing him to 
take care that he obſerved inviolably the treaty made 
with the Romans. The Baftarnz, after having gained 
ſome advantages at firſt, were at length reduced, the 
greateſt part of them at leaſt, to return into their own 
country. It is ſaid, that having found” the Danube 
frozen over, in endeavouring to paſs it, the ice broke 
under them, and a great number of them were ſwal- 
lowed up in the river. i | 

It was known at, Rome (c), that Perſeus had ſent A. N. 
ambaſſadors to Carthage, and that the ſenate had given VS. nh 
them audience in the night, in the temple of Aicula- me ; 
pius. It was thought proper to ſend ambaſſadags* into 
Macedonia to obſerve the conduct of that prince. He 
had lately reduced the“ Doloptans, who refuſed to mw" 
him, by force of arms. After that expedition he ad- 
vanced toward Delphos, upon pretence of conſulting 
the oracle, but in reality, as it was believed, to make 
the tour of Greece, and negociate alliances. This 
journey at firſt alarmed the whole country, and occa- 

4 e „ ** font 
(b) Frienſheim in Liv, (c) Liv. I. xli. n. 27—29. 
e Dolipia was a region of Theſſaly, upen the confines of Epirus, 
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ſioned ſo general a conſternation, that even Eumenes 


did not think himſelf ſafe in Pergamus. But Perſeus, 


as ſoon as he had conſulted the oracle, returned into his 
own kingdom, paſſing through Phthiotis, Achaia, and 
Theſſaly, without commitring any hoſtilities in his 
march. He afterwards ſent either ambaſſadors or cir- 
cular letters to all the ſtates through which he had paſ- 
ſed, to demand that they would forget ſuch ſubjects of 
diſcontent as they might have had under the reign of 
his father, which ought to be buried in his grave. 


His principal attention. was to reconcile himſelf. 


with the Achazans. Their league, and the city of 


Athens, had carried theit hatred and reſentment ſo 


high againſt the Macedonians, as to prohibit all com- 
merce with them by a decree. This declared enmity 
gave the ſlaves, who fled from Achaia, the opportunity 
of retiring into Macedonia, where they found an. 
aſſured aſylum, and knew they ſhould not be followed 
or claimed after that general interdiftion, Perſeus 
cauſed all theſe ſlaves to be ſeiſed, and ſent them back 
to the Achæans, with an obliging letter, in which he 
exhorted them to take effectual methods for prevent- 
ing their ſlaves from making his dominions their re- 
Fuge any longer. This was tacitly demanding the re- 
eſtabliſhment of their ancient commerce. Xenarchus, 
Who was at that time in office, and deſired to make 
his court to the king, ſeconded his demand very 


ſtrongly, and was ſupported by thoſe who were moſt 
follicitous for recovering their ſlaves. ' 


Callicrates, one of the principal perſons of the aſ. 


ſembly, who was convinced that the ſafety of the 
league conſiſted in the inviolable obſervance of the 
treaty concluded with the Romans, repreſented, that 


a reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infraction 


of it, whilſt that kingdom was making preparations” 
to declare war againſt Rome as ſoon as poflible. He 
concluded, that it was neceſſary to leave things in their 
preſent condition, till time ſhould explain whether their 
fears were juſt or not. That if Macedonia continuedin 
peace with Rome, it would be time enough, when that 
appeared, to re-eſtabliſh commerce with them; with- 


« apt 
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but which, a re- union would be precipitate and dan- 
gerous. | 1 ing! 2s | 

Arcon, Xenarchus's brother, who ſpoke after Cal- 
licrates, did his utmoſt to prove, that ſuch terrours 
were without foundation; that the queſtion was not 
the making of a new treaty and alliance with Perſeus, 
and much leſs to break with the Romans, but ſolely 
to reverſe a decree, for which the injuſtice of Philip 
might have given room, but which Perſeus, who had 
no ſhare in his father's conduct, was undoubtedly far from 
deſerving. That that prince could not but be affured, 
that in caſe of a war againſt the Romans, the league would 
not fail to declare for them. But (added he) vhilſt 
the peace ſubſiſts, if animoſities and diſſenſions are 
* not made to ceale entirely, it is at leaſt reaſonable to 
« ſuſpend them, and to let them ſleep for a while.” 

Nothing was concluded in this aſſembly. As it 
was taken amiſs that the king had contented himſelf 
witt'only ſending them a letter; he afterwards ſent 
ambaſſadors to the aſſembly, which had been ſum- 
moned to Megalopolis. But thoſe who apprehended 
giving Rome offence, uſed ſuch effectual means, that 
they were refuſed audience. 82 2 

The ambaſſadors (4) ſent by the ſenate into Mace- A. M. 
donia, reported, at their return, that they could not A. J. Ci 
get acceſs to the king, upon pretence that he was 153. 
ſometimes abroad, and ſometimes indiſpoſed ; a dou- 
ble evaſion equally falſe. That for the reſt, it ap- 
peared plainly, that great preparations were making 
for war, and that. it was reaſonable to expect it would 
ſpeedily break out. They gave an account alſo of the 
ſtate in which they found Ktolia; that it was in great 
commotion from domeſtick diviſions, which the vioz 
lence of two contending parties had carried into vaſt © 
diſorders; and that their authority had not been capa- 
ble of reclaiming and appealing the perſons at the 
head of them. | | | 

As Rome expected the war with Macedonia, prepa- 
rations were made for it by the religious ceremonics, 
which amongſt the Romans always preceded declaras 

| U 4 4 tions 

(4). Liv, I. xlii. n. 2, $4 6. 
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and various facrifices offered to the gods. 

Marcellus was one of the ambaſſadors whom the 
ſenate had ſent into Greece, After having appeaſed 
as much as poſſible the troubles of ZEtolia, he went 
into Peloponneſus, where he cauſed the aſſembly of 
the Achzans to be ſummoned. He extremely ap- 
plauded their zeal, in having conſtantly adhered to the 
decree, which prohibired all commerce with the kings 
of Macedonia, This was an open declaration of what 
the Romans thought with regard to Perſeus. 


That prince inceſſantly ſollicited the Grecian cities, 


« 


by frequent embaſſies” and magnificent promiſes, far 


exceeding his power to perform. They , were ſuffici- 
ently inclined in his favour, and rather more than in 
that of Eumenes, though the latter had rendered 
great ſervices to molt of thoſe cities; and thoſe of his 
own dominions would not have changed condition 
with ſuch as were entirely free. There was, however, 
no compariſon between the two princes in point of 
character and manners. Perſeus was utterly infamous 
for his crimes and cruelties. He was accuſed of havin 


murthered his wife with his own hands, after the death of 


his father; of having made away with Apelles, whoſe 
aid he had uſed in deſtroying his brother ; and of 


having committed many other murthers, both within 


and without his kingdom. On the contrary, Eume- 
nes had rendered himſelf amiable by his tenderneſs 
for his brothers and relations; by his juſtice in govern- 
ing his ſubjects; and by his generous propenſity to do 
ood, and to ſerve others. Notwithſtanding this dif- 
5 of character, they gave Perſeus the preference; 
whether the ancient grandeur of the Macedonian kings 
inſpired them with contempt for a ſtate, whole origin 
was wholly recent, and which they had ſeen take birth 
or that the Greeks had ſome change in view; or be- 
cauſe they were pleaſed with having ſome ſupport in 

him to hold the Romans in reſpect. ; 
Perſeus (e) was particularly attentive in cultivating 
the amity of the Rhodians, and of ſeparating _ 
| rom 


(e) Poly b. Legat. Ix, Ixi. 
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from the party from Rome. It was from Rhodes that 
Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus, went to ſhare the 
Macedonian throne with Perſeus, ' in marrying him. 
The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a fleet as 
could be imagined. Perſeus had furniſhed the mate- 
rials, and gave gold ribbands to every ſoldier and ſea- 
man who came with Laodice. A ſentence paſſed by 
Rome in favour of the Lycians againſt the people of 
Rhodes, had extremely exaſperated the latter. Perſeus 
endeavoured to take the advantage of their reſentment 
againſt Rome, to attach them to himſelf. 9's; 
The (/) Romans were not ignorant of the meaſures A. M. 
taken by Perſeus to bring over the ſtates of Greece Ae 
into his views. Eumenes came expreſsly to Rome to 17m. 
inform them at large of his proceedings. He. was 
received there with all poſſible marks of diſtinction. 
He declared, that beſides his deſire to pay his homage 
to the gods and men, to whom he owed an eſtabliſh- 
merit which left him nothing to wiſh, he had under- 
taken this voyage expreſsly, to adviſe the ſenate in 
perſon to be upon their guard againſt the enterpriſes 
of Perſeus. That that prince had inherited his fa- 
ther's hatred for the Romans as well as his crown, and 
omitted no preparations for a war, which he believed 
in a manner fallen to him in right of ſucceſſion. That 
the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, ſupplied him 
with the means of raiſing numerous and formidable 
troops; that he had a rich and powerful kingdom; 
that he was himſelf, in the flower of his youth, full of 
ardout for military expeditions, to which he had been 
early inured in the fight, and under the conduct of His 
father, and had ſince much exerciſed himſelf in dif- 
ferent enterpriſes againſt his neighbours. That he 
was highly conſidered by the cities of Greece and 
Aſia; without ſeeming to have any ſort of merit to 
ſupport ſuch credit, except his enmity for the Ro- 
mans. That he was upon as good terms with power- 
ful kings. That he had eſpouſed the daughter of 
Seleucus, and given his ſiſter in marriage to Pruſias. 
That he had found means to engage the n 
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his intereſt, a very warlike people, whom his father 
had never been able to bring over; and that, but for 
the oppoſition of a few perſons well affected to the 
Romans, he had certainly renewed the alliance with 
the Achæan confederates. That it was to Perſeus the 
Etollans applied for aid in their domeſtick troubles, 
and not to the Romans, That ſupported by theſe 
werful allies, he made ſuch preparations of war 
imſelf, as put him into a condition to diſpenſe with 
any foreign aid. That he had thirty thouſand foot, 
five thouland horſe, and proviſions for ten years. 
That beſides his immenſe annual revenues from the 
mines, he had enough to 4 ten thouſand foreign 
troops for a like number of years, without. reckoning 
thoſe of his kingdom. That he had laid up in his 
arſenals a ſufficient quantity of arms to 7 three 
armies as great as that he had actually on foot; an 
that, though Macedonia ſhould be incapable of ſup- 
plying him with troops, Thrace was at his devotion, 
which was an inexhauſtible nurſery of ſoldiers. Eu- 
menes added, that he advanced nothing upon ſimple. 
conjecture, but upon the certain knowledge of facts, 
founded upon the beſt information. For the reſt,“ 
ſaid he, in concluding, © having diſcharged the duty 
„ which my regard and gratitude for the Roman, peo- 
ple made indiſpenſable, and delivered my conſcience, 
«© ir only remains for me to implore all the gods 
« and goddeſſes, that they would inſpire you with 
& ſentiments and meaſures, conſiſtent with the glory of 
« your empire, and the preſervation of your friends 
and allies, whoſe ſafety depends upon yours.” 

The ſenators were much affected with this diſcourſe. 
Nothing that paſſed in the ſenate, except that king 
Eumenes had ſpoken, was known abroad, or offered 
to take air at firſt z ſo inviolably were the deliberations 
of that auguſt aſſembly kept ſecret. 3 

The ambaſſadors from king Perſeus, had audience 
ſome days after. They found the ſenate highly pre- 
judiced againſt their maſter, and what Harpalus, one 
of them, ſaid in his ſpeech, enflamed them till more 
againſt him. It was, that Perſeus deſired to be — 
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lieved upon his own word, when he delared he had 
neither done nor ſaid any thing that argued an enemy, 
That, as for the reſt, if he diſcovered that they were 
obſtinately bent upon a rupture with him, he ſhould 
know how to defend himſelf with valour. That the 
fortune and events of war are always hazardous and 
uncertain. | 1 3 | 


The cities of Greece and Aſia, anxious for the ef 
fe& which theſe embaſſies might produce at Rome, 
had alſo ſent deputies hither under different pretexts, 


eſpecially the Rhodians, who ſuſpected that Eumenes 
had joined them in his accuſation againſt Perſeus, and 
werg, not deceived. In an audience granted them, 
they inveighed violently againſt Eumenes, reproach- 
ing him with having ſtirred up Lycia againſt the Rho- 
dians, and of having rendered himſelf more inſup- 
portable to Aſia, than Antiochus himſelf. This dif- 
courſe was very agreeable to the Aſiatick people, who 
ſecretly favoured Perſeus, but very much diſpleaſed 
the ſenate, and had no other effect than to make them 
ſuſpect the Rhodians, and have Eumenes in higher 
conſideration, from this kind of confpiracy which they 
ſaw formed againſt him. He was diſmiſſed in conſe- 
quence with the higheſt honours, and great preſents. 
Harpalus (g) having returned into Macedonia with 
the utmoſt diligence, reported to Perſeus, that he had 
left the Romans in a iſpoſition not to defer long a 
declaration of war againſt him. The king was not 
ſorry upon that account, believing himſelf in a condi- 


tion, with the great preparations he had made, to ſup- 


port it with ſucceſs. He more particularly glad 
of a rupture with Eugenes, from whom he ſuſpect- 
ed that Rome had been appriſed of his moſt ſecret 


meaſures, and began with declaring againſt him, not 


by the way of arms, but by that of the moſt crimi- 
nal — as He diſpatched Evander of Crete, the 
general of his auxiliary forces, with three Macedonians, 
who had already been employed by him upon like 
otcaſions, to aſſaſſinate that prince. Perſeus knew 
that he was preparing for a journey to Delphos, and 

9 directed 
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directed his aſſaſſins to Praxo, a woman of condition; 
in whoſe houſe he had lodged, when he was in that 

city. They lay in ambuſh in a narrow defile, where 
two men could not paſs a-breaſt. When the king 

ll | came there, the aſſaſſins rolled two great ſtones down 

| upon him, one of which fell upon his head, and laid 

1 him upon the earth without ſenſe, and the other 

| wounded him conſiderably in the ſhoulder ; after 

which they poured an hail of leſſer ſtones. upon him. 

; All that were with him fled, extept one who ſtaid to 

| aſſiſt him. The aſſaſſins, believing the king dead, 

| made off to the top of mount Parnaſſus. His officers. 
found him when they returned, without motion, ro 
almoſt without life. When he came a little to him- 
ſelf, he was carried to. Corinth, and from thence into 
the iſland of Egina, where great care was taken to 
cure his wounds, but with ſo "much ſecrecy, that no 
one was admitted into his chamber; which gave rea- 
ſon to believe him dead. That report ſpread even to 
Aſia. Attalus gave credit to it too ſoon for a good 
brother, and, looking upon himſelf already as king, 
was preparing to eſpouſe the widow. Eumenes, at 0 
their firſt interview, could not forbear making him 4 
ſome gentle reproaches upon that head, though be 
had at firſt reſolved to diſſemble his ſenſe of his bro- 
ther's imprudence. i . 
| Perſeus had attempted at the ſame time to poiſon 
him by the means of Rammius, who had made a voy- 
age into Macedonia, He was a rich .citizen of Brun- 
duſium, who received in his houſe all the Roman ge- 
nerals, foreign lords, and even princes, who paſſed 
through that city. The king put into his hands a 
very ſubtle poiſon, for him to give Eumenes, when 
he ſhould come to his houſe. Rammius did not dare 
to refuſe this commiſſion, whatever horrour he had for 
it, leaſt the king ſhould make a trial of the draugh: 
- upon himſelf; but he ſet out with a full reſolution 
not to execute it. Having been informed that Vale- 
rius was at Chalcig, upon his return from his embaſſy 
into Macenonia, he went to him, diſcovered the 
whole, and attended him to Rome. Valerius alſo _ 
1 . rie 
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» tied Praxo thither along with him, at whoſe houſe the 
aſſaſſins had lodged in Delphos. When the ſenate 
had heard theſe two witneſſes, after ſuch black at- 

tempts, they thought it unneceſſary, to deliberate 
longer upon declaring war againſt a prince, who made 
uſe of aſſaſſinations and poiſon, to rid himſelf of his 
enemies, and proceeded to take due meaſures for the 
Tucceſs of ſo important an enterpriſe, oj; de e 
Two ambaſſadors, who arrived at Rome about the 
ſame time, gave the ſenate great pleaſure. The firſt 
came from Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth 
of that name. He ſent xy el whom he intended for 
his ſucceſſor, to Rome, to be edugated there, from his 

_carheſt infancy, in the principles of the Romang, and to 
form himſelf in the great art of reigning, by the con- 

verſation and ſtudy of their great men; and he deſired 
that the Roman people would take him into their care 
and tuition. The young prince was received with all 
the marks of diſtinction that could be ſhown him, and 
— ſenate cauſed a commodious houſe to be provided 
for him at the expence of the publick. . The other 
embaſſy was from the Thracians, who deſired : to be 
admitted into the alliance and amity of the Romans. 

Ass ſoon as Eumenes (5) was entirely recovered, he 
repaired to Pergamus, and applied himſelf in making 
preparations for war with uncommon ardour, excited 
by the new crime of his enemy. The ſenate ſent am- 
baſſadors to compliment him upon the extreme danger 
he had eſcaped, and diſpatched others at the ſame time 
to confirm the kings, their allies, in their ancient amity 
with the Roman people. 7107 

They ſent alſo to Perſeus. to make their complaints, 
and to demand ſatisfaftion. Thefe ambaſſadors; ſeeing 
they could not have audience for many days, ſet out 
in order to return to Rome. The king cauſed them 

to be recalled. They repreſented, that by the treaty 
concluded with Philip his father, and afterwards renewed 

* with him, id was expreſsly ſtipulated, that he fhould 

not carry the war out of his own kingdom, nor attack 
the Roman people. They then repeated all his contra- 
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ventions to that treaty, and demanded that reſtitution 
ſhould be made to the allies of all he had taken from 
them by force. The king replied - only with rage and 
reproaches, taxing the Romans with avarice and pride, 
and of treating kings with inſupportable haughrineſs, 
to whom they pretended to dictate laws as to their 
ſlaves. Upon their demanding a poſitive anſwer, he 
referred them to the'-next day, when he intended ro 
give it them in writing. The ſubſtance of it was, 
that the treaty concluded with his father did not affect 
him. That if he had accepted it, it was not becauſe 
he approved it, but becauſe he could do no otherwiſe, 
not being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed upon the throne. 
That if the Romans were for entering into a new 
treaty, and would propoſe reaſonable conditions, he 
ſhould conſult what it was neceſſary for him to do. 
The king, after having delivered this writing, with- 
drew. immediately; and the ambaſſadors declared, 
that the Roman people renounced his alliance and 
amity. The king returned in great wrath, and told 
them in a menacing, tone, that they ſhould take care 
to quit his kingdom in three days. At their return 
to Rome, they reported the reſult of their embaſſy; 

and added, that chey had obſcrved, in all the cities of © . 

Macedonia through which they paſſed, that great pre- 

- parations were making for war.. 1 
The ambaſſadors that had been ſent to the kings, 
their allies, reported that they found Eumenes in Aſia, | 
Antiochus in Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt, well in- 
clined to the Roman people, and ready to do every 
thing that ſhould be deſired of them. The ſenate 
would not grant audience to the ambaſſadors of Gen- 
tius, king of Illyria, who was accuſed of holding intel - 
ligence with Perſeus; and deferred hearing thoſe 
from the Rhodians, who had alſo rendered themſelves 
ſuſpected, till the new conſuls entered upon their 
office. However, not to loſe time, orders were given 
for fitting out a fleet of fifty gallies, to fail as ſoon as 
poſſible for Macedonia, which was executed without 
delay. Fre | 
28 & 54 P. Licinius 
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pP. Lieinius Craſſus and C. Caſſius Longinus, were 
elected conſuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Licinius. 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and 
cities, as well of Europe as Aſia, had their eyes fixed 
on the two great powers upon the point « of entering 
into a war. 

Eumenes was animated with an ancient hatred 
againſt Perſeus, and ſtill more by the new crime, 
vhich had almoſt coſt him his life, in his voyage to 
Delphos. NN 

Pruſtas, king of Bithynia, had reſolved to ſtand 
neuter, . and wait the event. He flattered himſelf, 
that the Romans would not inſiſt upon his taking 
arms againſt his wife's brother, and hoped if Peres 
were victorious, that prince would eaſily acquieſce in 
his neutrality at the requeſt of his ſiſter, 
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Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, beſides having 


promiſed to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either 
in war or peace, to the party Eumenes eſpouſed, after 
having contracted an affinity with ot by giving him 
s daughter in marriage. 

Antiochus had formed a defigh to poſſeſs himſelf 
of Egypt, reſying upon the weakneſs of the king's 
youth, and the indolence and cowardice of thoſe who 
had the care of his perſon and affairs. He imagined, 

that he had found a plauſible pretext for making war 


upon that prince, by diſputing Cceloſyria with him; 


and that the Romans, employed in the war with Mace- 
-donia, would not obſtruct his ambitious defires. He 
had, however, declared to the ſenate by his ambaſſa- 
dors, that they might diſpoſe of all his forces, and had 
repeated the ſame promiſe to the por the 
Romans had ſent to him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable to 
reſolve for himſelf. His guardians made preparations 
for the war with Antiochus, in defence of Cœloſyria, 
and promiſed to contribute every thing in their power 
to the aid of the Bans in the Macedonian war. 

Maſſiniſſa ſupplied the Romans with corn, troops, 
and elephants, and intended to fend his ſon Miſagenes 
„ op to 


_ 
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to join them. ' His plan and political motives were | 
the effect of his deſire to poſſeſs himſelf of the Car- fe 
thaginian territories, If the Romans conquered, he to 
conceived it impoſſible to execute that project, becauſe th 
they would never ſuffer him to ruin the Carthaginians fu 
entirely; in which caſe he ſhould continue in his pre- ec 
ſent condition. If, on the contrary, the Roman power, B 
which alone prevented him out of policy from extend- ſt 
ing his conqueſts, and at that time ſupported Carthage, at 
ſhould happen to be reduced, he expected, in conſe- 0 
quence, to make himſelf maſter of all Africa. in 
Gentius, king of Illyria, had only rendered him- ſa 
Jelf much ſuſpected by the Romans, without knowing g 
However which party he ſhould chooſe; and it ſeemed, 
that if he adhered to either, it would be rather out of "4 
caprice and by chance, than from any fixed plan or 0 
regular project. | | 5 n 
As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odryſæ, he h 
.had declared openly-for the Macedonians. | a 
Such was the diſpoſition of the kings with, regard if 
to the Macedonian, war. As for the ſtates and free a 
cities, the populace were univerſally inclined in favour 
of Perſeus and the Macedonians. The opinions of * 
the perſons in authority amongſt thoſe people were a 
divided into three claſſes. Some of them abandoned t 
themſelves ſo abjectly to the Romans, that by their if 
blind devotion to them, they loſt all credit and repu- 0 
tation with their citizens; and of theſe, few concerned 1 
themſclves about the juſtice af the Roman govern- a 
ment; moſt of them having no views but to their ſ 


private intereſt, convinced that their power in their h 
-citics would ſubſiſt in proportion to the ſervices they V 
ſhould render the Romans. The ſecond claſs was of t 
thole, who gave entirely into the king's meaſures ; 

ſome, becauſe their debts, and the bad eſtate of their | 
affairs, made them deſire a change; others, becauſe 5. a 
the pomp that reigns in the cgurt® of kings, upon 0 
which Perſeus valued himſelf, agreed beſt with their [ 
own little pride and vanity. ' A third claſs, which t 
were the meſt prudent and zudicious, it it were abſo- 

| „ lutely 


* 
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lutely neceſſary to take either part, would have pre- 
ferred the Romans to the king's; but had it been left 
to their choice, they would have been beſt ſatisfied, 
that neither of the parties ſhould become too power- 
ful by reducing the other; and preſerving a kind of 
equality and balance, ſhould always continue in peace: 
Becauſe then, one of them, by taking the weaker 
ſtates under its protection, whenever the other ſhould 
attempt to oppreſs them, would render the condition 

of them all more happy and ſecure. In this kind of 

indeterminate neutrality they ſaw, as from a place of 
ſafety, the battles and dangers of thoſe who had en- 
gaged in either party. 

The Romans, after having, according to their lau- 
dable cuſtom, diſcharged all the duties of religion, 
offered ſolemn prayers and ſacrifices to the gods, and 
made vovs for the happy ſucceſs of the enterpriſe they 
had been ſo long preparing for, declared war in form 
againſt 1 king of Macedonia, except he made 
immediate ſatisfaction in regard to the ſeveral grievances 
already more than- once explained to him. 1 et 

At the ſame time arrived ambaſſadors from him, 
who ſaſd, that the king their maſter was much amazed 
at their having made troops enter Macedonia, and 
that he was ready to give the ſenate all the ſatisfaction 
in his power. As it was known that Perſeus ſought 
only to gain time, they were anſwered, that the conſul 
Licinius would be ſoon in Macedonia with his army, 
and that if the king deſired peace in earneſt, he might 
ſend his ambaſſadors to him, bur that he need not give 
himſelf the trouble of - ſending any more into Italy, 
where they would not be received; and for themſelves, 
they were ordered to quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans (i) omitted nothing that might contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of their arms. They diſpatched 
ambaſſadors on all ſides to their allies, to animate and 
confirm thoſe who perliſted to adhere to them, to deter- 
mine ſuch as were fluuating and uncertain, and to in- 
timidate thoſe who appeared inclined to break with them. 

Vor. VI. * X | Whilſt 

(i) Liv. I. xlij. n. 379-44. Polyb. Legat. Ixiil, 
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Whilſt they were at Lariſſa in Theſſaly, ambaſſa- 
dors arrived there from Perſeus, who had orders to ad- 
dreſs themſelves to Marcius, one of the Roman am- 
baſſadors, to remind him of the ancient ties of friend- 
ſhip his father had contracted with king Philip, and 
to demand an interview between him and their maſter. 
Marcius anſwered, that his father had often ſpoke of 
king Philip's friendſhip and hoſpitality, and appointed 
a place near the river Peneus for the interview. They 


went thither ſome days after. The king had a great 


train, and was ſurrounded with a crowd of great lords 
and guards. The ambaſſadors were no leſs attended; 
many of the citizens of Lariſſa, and of the deputies 
from other ſtates, who had Tepaired thither, making 


it a duty to go with them, well pleaſed with that 


occaſion of carrying home what they Thould fee and 
hear, They had beſides a curioſity to be preſent at an 
interview between a great king and the ambaſſadors of 
the moſt powerful people in the world. 


After ſome difficulties which aroſe about the cere- 


monial, and were ſoon removed in favour of the Ro- 
mans, who had the precedency, they began to confer. 


Their meeting was, highly reſpectful on both ſides.” 


They did not teach each other like enemies, but rather 
as friends bound in the ſacred ties of ' hoſpitality. 
Marcius, who ſpoke firſt, began by excuſing himſelt 
for the unhappy neceſſity he was under of reproach- 


ing a prince, for whom he had the higheſt conſidera- 
tion. He afterwards expatiated upon all the cauſes of 


complaint the Roman people had againſt him, and 
his various infractions of treaty with them. He inſiſted 
very much on his attempt upon Eumenes, and con- 
cluded with profeſſing, that he ſhould be very glad the 
king would ſupply him with good reaſons for his con- 
duct, and thereby enable him to plead his cauſe, and 

- juſtify him before the ſenate. L 
Perſeus, after having touched lightly upon the 
affair of Eumenes, which he ſeemed aſtoniſhed that 
any one ſhould preſume to impute to him without any 
Proof, rather than to ſo many others of that prince's 


enemies, 
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enemies entered into a long diſcourſe, and replied, 


in the beſt manner poſſible, to the ſeveral heads of 
the accuſation againſt him. Of this I am“ af 


« ſured,” ſaid he concluding, © that my conſcience 
does not reproach me with having commited any 
« fault knowingly, and with _ premeditated deſign, 
« againſt the Romans; and if I have done any thing 
« unwarily appriſed as I now am, it is in my power 
* toamend it. I have certainly acted nothing to de- 


« ſerve the implacable enmity with which I am pur- 


&* ſued, as guilty of the blackeſt and moſt enormous 
* crimes, and neither to be expiated nor forgiven. 
It muſt be without foundation, that the clemency 
and wiſdom of the Roman people is univerſally ex- 
e tolled, if, for ſuch ſlight © cauſes, as ſcarce merit 
complaint und remonſtrance, they take up arms, 
* and make war upon kings in alliance with them.“ 
The reſult of this conference was, that Perſeus 


ſhould ſend new ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to 


try all poſſible means to prevent a rupture and open 
war. This was a ſnare laid by the artful commiſ- 
fioner for the king's inadvertency, and tO” gain time. 
He feigned ar firſt great difficulties in complying with 


the truce ' demanded by Perſeus, for time to ſend his 


ambaſſadors to Rome, and ſeemed at laſt to give into 
it only out of conſideration for the king. The true 
realon was, becauſe the Romans had not yet either 
troops or general in a condition to act; whereas, on 
the fide of Perſeus, every thing was ready; and if he 
had not been amuſed by the vain hope of a peace, he 
might have taken the advantage of a conjuncture ſo 
favourable for himſelf, and fo contrary to his enemies, 

to have entered upon action. 
After this interview, the Roman ambaſſadors ad- 
vanced into Bœotia, where there had been great com- 
X 2 5 motions; 


Conſcius mihi ſum, nihil me 
ſcientem deliquiſſe? & ſi quid fe- 
trim imprudenya lapſus, corrige 
me & emendari caſtigatione hac 
poſſe. Nihil certe inſanabile, nec 
quod bello & armis perſequendum 
eſſe cenſeatis, commiii: aut fruſtra 


elementiæ gravitatiſque veſtre fa. 
ma vulgata per gentes ef, ſi tali- 
bus de cauſis, quæ vix querela, & 
expoſtulatione dignz ſunt, arma 
capitis, & rcegibus ſociis bella in- 
fertis, Liv. 


| 
| 
; 
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motions; ſome declaring for Perſeus, and others for 
the Romans; but at length the latter party prevailed. 
The Thebans, and the other people of Bœotia, by 
their example, made an alliance with the Romans; 
each by their own deputies, and not by the conſent of 
the whole body of the nation, according to ancient 
cuſtom. In this manner the Bœotians, from having 
raſhly engaged in the party of Perſeus, after having 
formed through a. long courſe of time a republick, 
which on ſeveral occaſions had preſerved itſelf from 
the greateſt dangers, ſaw themſelves ſeparated and go- 
verned by as many councils as there were cities in the 
province; all of which in the ſequel remained inde- 
pendent of each other, and formed no longer one 
united league as at firſt. And this Was an effect of 
the Roman policy, which divided them to make them 
weak; well knowing, that it was much eaſier to bring 
them into their meaſures, and ſubject them by that 
means, than if their union ſubſiſted. No other cities 
in Bœotia, except Coronæa and Haliartus, perſiſted 
in the alliance with Perſeus. | 

From Bceotia the commiſſioners went into Pelopon- 
neſus. The aſſembly of the Achæan league was ſum- 
moned to Argos. They demanded; only a thouſand 
men to garriſon Chalcis, till the Roman army ſhould 
enter Greece; which troops were ordered thither im- 
mediately, Marcius and Atilius, having terminated 
the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the begin- 
ning of the winter. , 

About the ſame time Rome ſent (æ) new commil- 
ſioners into the moſt conſiderable iſlands of Aſia, to 
exhort them to ſend powerful aid into the field againſt 
Perſeus. The Rhodians ſignalized themiclves upon 
this occaſion. Hegeſilochus, who was at that time 
Prytanis, (the principal magiſtrate was ſo called) had 
prepared the people, by repreſenting to them, that it 
was neceſſary to efface by actions, and not by words 
only, the bad impreſſions with which Eumenes had 
endeavoured to inſpire the Romans, in regard to their 

fidelity 
(&) Liv. I. xlii. n. 45-48, Polyb, Legat. Ixiv.—Ixviii. 
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fidelity. So that upon the arrival of the ambaſſadors, 
they ſhowed them a fleet of forty ſhips entirely 
equipped, and ready to fail upon the firſt orders. This 
agreeable ſurpriſe was highly pleaſing to the.Romans, 
who returned from thence exceedingly fatisfied with 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a Zeal, which had prevented their 
demands. | | 
Perſeus, in conſequence of his interview with Mar- 
cius, ſent ambaſſadors ro Rome, to treat there upon 
what had been propoſed in that conference. He 
diſpatched other _ I with letters for Rhodes 
and Byzantium, in which he explained what had paſſed 
in the interview, and deduced at large the reaſons upon 
which his conduct was founded. He exhorted the 
Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to wait as 
ſpectators, only till they ſaw what reſolutions the 
Romans would take.—* If, contrary to the treaties 
«* ſubliſting between us, they attack me, you will be 
„ (faid he) the mediators” between the two nations. 
* All the world is intereſted in their continuing to 
live in peace, and it behoyes none more than you 
« to endeavour their reconciliation. Defenders, not 
„only of your own, but the liberty of all Greece; 
* the more zeal and ardour you have for ſo great a 
good, the pas ought you to be upon your guard 
< againſt whomſoever ſhould attempt to inſpire you 
* with different ſentiments. You cannot but know, 
that the certain means to reduce Greece into 
% ſlavery, is to make it dependent upon one people 
only, without leaving it any other to have recourſe 
* to.” The ambaſſadors were ygceived with great 
reſpect; but were anſwered, That in caſe of war, 
the king was deſired not to rely upon the Rhodians, 
nor to demand any thing of them in prejudice to 
the alliance they had made with the Romans. The 
ſame ambaſſadors went alſo into Bœotia, where they 
had almoſt as little reaſon to be ſatisfied ; only a few 
X 3 ſmall 


Cum cæterorum id interefſe, atque opibus excellant, quæ ſerva 
tum præcipue Rhodiorum, quo atque obnoxia fore, fi nullus alio fit 
plus inter alias civitates dignitate quam ad Romanos reſpectus. Liv. 
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the king's party. | 
Marcius and Atilius, at their return to Rome, re- 
ported to the ſenate the ſucceſs of their commiſſion. 
They dwelt particularly upon the addreſs of their 
ſtratagem to deceive Perſeus by granting him a truce, 
which prevented him from beginning the war imme- 
diately with advantage, as he might, have done, and 
gave the Romans time to complete their preparations, 
and to take the field. They did not forget their ſuc- 
ccis in diſſolving the general aſſembly of the Bœotians, 
to prevent their uniting with Macedonia by common 
conſent. 0 
The greateſt part of the ſenate expreſſed great ſa- 
tisfaction in ſo wiſe a conduct, which argued profound 
policy, and uncommon dexterity in negociation. But 
the old ſenators, who had imbibed other principles, 
and perſevered in their ancient maxims, "ſaid, They 
did not ſee the Roman character ſuſtained in ſuch deal- 
ing. That their anceſtors, relying more upon true 
valour than fraud, uſed to make war openly, and not 
in diſguiſe and under cover; that ſuch unworthy arti- 
fices became the Carthaginians and Grecians, with 


conquer him with open force. That, indeed, ſtrata- 
gem ſometimes, in the moment of action, ſeemed to 
ſuccced better than valour; but that a victory ob- 
tained vigorouſly in a battle, where the force of the 
troops on cach ſide was tried as near as poſſible, and 
which the enemy could not aſcribe either to chance or 
cunning, was of a much more laſting effect, becauſe 
iteleft a ſtrong conviction of the victor's ſuperior force 
and bravery. 

Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances of the ancient 
ſenators, who could not reliſh theſe new maxims of 
policy, that part of the ſenate which preferred the 
uſeful to the honourable, were much the majority 
upon this occaſion, and the conduct of the two com- 
miſſioners was approved. Marcius was ſent * 
wit 


(/) Coronæa and Haliartus, 


{mall (7) cities ſeparating from the Thebans to embrace 


whom it was more glorious to deceive an enemy, than, 
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with ſome gall ies into Greece, to regulate affairs as he 
ſhould think moſt conſiſtent with the ſervice of the 
publick ; and Atilius into Theſſaly, to take poſſeſſion 
of Lariſſa, leſt, upon the expiration of the truce, Per- 
ſeus ſhould make himſelf maſter of that important 
place, the capital of the country. Lentulus was alſo | 
ſent to Thebes, to have an eye upon Bœotia. | | 
Though the war with Perſeus was reſolved at Rome, | 
the ſenate gave Audience to his ambaſſadors. They 
repeated the ſame things which had been ſaid in the 
interview with Marcius, and endeavoured to juſtify 
their maſter principally upon the attempt he was ac- 
cuſed of having made on the perſon of Eumenes. 
They were heard with de or no attention, and the 
ſenate ordered them, and all the Macedonians at 
Rome, to quit the city immediately, and Italy in 
thirty days. The conſul Licinius, who was to com- 
mand in Macedonia, had orders to march as ſoon as 
poſſible with his army. The prætor Lucretius, who 
had the command of the fleet, ſet out with five-and- 
forty gallies from Cephalonia, and arrived in five days 
at Naples, where he was to wait for the land-forces, 


— W. 


SECT. II. The conſyl Lieixius and king PERSEUS take 
the feld. They both encamp near the river Peneus, at 
ſome diſtance from each other. "Fight of the horſe, in 
which PERrSEvs has conſiderably the advantage, and 
makes an ill uſe of it. He endeavours to make a peace, 
but ineffectually. The armies on both ſides go into 


' #vinter-quarters. 
1 conſul Licinius, after having offered his , ,, 
vows to the gods in the Capitol, ſet out from 3833. 

Rome, covered with a coat of arms, according to the Ant. J- C. 
cuſtom. The departure of the conſuls, ſays Liyy, 
was always attended with great ſolemnity, and an in- 
credible concourſe of people, eſpecially upon an im- 
portant war, and againſt a powerful enemy. Beſides 
the intereſt every particular might have in the glory 
of the conſul, the citizens were induced to throng 
about him, out of a curioſity to fee the general, to 

X 4 whoſe 
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whoſe prudence and valour the fate of the republick 
was confided, A thouſand anxivus thoughts preſented 
themſelves at that time to their minds upon the events 
of the war, which are always precarious and uncer- 
tain. © They remembered the defeats which had hap- 
pened through the bad conduct and temerity, and the 
victories for which they were indebted to the wiſdom 
and courage of their generals. What mortal, (ſaid 
« they) can know the” fate of a: conful at his depar- 


„ ture; whether we ſhall ſee him with his victorious” 


* army return in triumph to the Capitol, from whence 
he ſets out, after having offered up his prayers to 
e the gods, or whether the enemy may not rejoice in 
* his overthrow?” The ancient glory of the Mace- 
donians; that of Philip, who had made himſelf fa- 
mous by his-wars, and particularly by that * Loy 
Romans, added very much to the, reputation of Per- 
ſcus; and every body knew, that from his ſucceſſion 
to the crown a war had been expected from him. Full 
of fach thoughts, the citizens conducted the conſul 
out of the city. C. Claudius and Q. Mutius, who 
had both been conſuls, did not think it below them 
to ſerve in his army in quality of military tribunes (or 
as colonels or brigadiers), and went with him; as did 
P. Lentulus and the two Manlii Acidini. The conſul 
repaired in their company to Brundvſium, which was 
the rendezvous of the army, and paſling the ſea with 
all his troops, arrived at Nymphæum in the country of 
the Apollonians, 

Perſeus, ſome days before, upon the return of his 
ambaſſadors from Rome, and their aſſuring him, that 
there remained no hope of peace, held a great council, 
in which opinions were different, Some thought it 
neceſſary for him either to pay tribute, if required, or 
give up a part of his dominions, if the Romans in- 


lifted upon it; in a word, to ſuffer every thing ſup- 


portable for the ſake of peace, rather than expoſe his 
perion and kingdom to the danger of entire deftruc- 
tion. That, if a part of his kingdom was left him, 
time and chance might produce favourable conjunc- 
1 tures, 
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tures, to put him in a condition not only to recover 


313 


all he had loſt, but to render him formidable to thoſe, 


who at preſent made Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opi- 
nion. They inliſted, that by making ceſſion of a 
part, he muſt determine to loſe all his kingdom. 
That it was neither money nor lands that incited the 
ambition of the Romans, but uniyerſal empire. Thar 
they knew the greateſt kingdoms and moſt powerful 
empires were ſubject to frequent revolutions. That 
they, had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, with- 
out taking poſſeſſion of its , territories;  contenting 
themſelves with keeping it in awe by the neighbour- 
hood of Maſſiniſſa. That they had driven Antiochus 
and his fon beyond mount Taurus. That there was 


no kingdom but Macedonia to give umbrage to, or 


make head againit the Romans. That prudence 
requites Perſeus, whilſt he was ſtill maſter of it, 
ſeriouſly to conſider with himſelf, whether by making 
the Roman ſometimes $a conceſſion, and ſometimes 
another, he was. relolved to ſee himſelf deprived of 
all power, expelled from his dominions, and obliged 
to aſk, as a favour of the Romans, permiſſion to re- 
tire, and confine himlelf in Samothracia, or ſome 
other iſland, there to paſs the reſt of his days in con- 
_ tempt and miſery, with the mortification of ſur- 
viving his glory and empire; or whether he would 
chooſe to hazard in arms all the dangers of the war 
in detence of his fortunes and dignity as became a 
man of courage; ang in caſe of being victorious, have 
the glory of delivering the univerſe from the Roman 
yoke. That it would be no more a wonder to drive 
the Romans out of Greece, than it had been to drive 
Hannibal out of Italy. Beſides, was it conſiſtent for 
Perſeus, after having oppoſed his brother with all his 
efforts, when he attempted to uſurp his crown, to re- 
ſign it meanly to ſtrangers, that endeavoured to wreſt 
it out of his hands? That, in fine, all the world 
agreed that there was nothing more inglorious than 
to give up empire without reſiſtance, nor more lauda- 


ble, 
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ble, than to have uſed all poſſible endeavours to pre- 
ſerve it. | 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital 
of Macedonia. Since you think it ſo "neceſſary, ſaid the 
king, let us make war then with the help of the gods, 
He gave orders at the ſame time to his generals, to aſ- 
ſemble all their troops at Citium, whither he went ſoon 
after himſelf, with all the lords of his court, and his 
regiments of guards, after having offered a ſacrifice 
of an hecatomb, or an hundred oxen, to Minerva Al- 
cidema, He found the whole army aſſembled there. 
It amounted, including the foreign troops, to thirty 
nine thouſand foot; of whom almoſt half compoſed 
the phalanx, and four thouſand horſe. It was agreed, 


that ſince the army Alexander the Great led into Aſia, 


no king of Macedonia had commanded one ſo nu- 
merous. ” as 

It was twenty-ſix years ſince Philip had made peace 
with the Romans, and as during all that time Macedo- 
nia had remained in tranquillity, and without any con- 
ſiderable war, there were in it great numbers of youth 
capable of bearing arms, who had already began to 
exerciſe and form themſelves in the wars Macedonia 
had ſupported againſt the Thracians their neighbours. 
Philip beſides, and Perſeus after him, had long before 
formed the deſign of undertaking a war with the Ro- 
mans. Hence it was, that at the time we ſpeak of, 
every thing was ready for beginning it. 

Perſeus, betore he took the field, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to harangue his troops, He mounted his throne 
therefore, and from thence, having his two ſons on 
each fide of him, ſpoke to them with great force. 
He began with a long recital of all the injuries the 
Romans had committed with regard to his father, which 
had induced him to reſolve to take up arms againſt 


them; but that deſign a ſudden death had prevented 


!:1m from putting in execution. He added, that pre- 
i-ntly after the death of Philip, the Romans had ſent 
ambaſſadors to him, and at the ſame time marched 
troops into Greece, to take poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt 
places, 
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laces. That afterwards, in order to gain time, they 
Fad amuſed him during all the winter with deceitful 
interviews, and a pretended truce, under the ſpecious 
pretext of negociating a reconciliation, He compared 
the conſuPs army, which was actually on its march, 
with that of the Macedonians; which, in his ſenſe, 
was much ſuperior to the other, not only in the num- 
ber and valour of their troops, but in ammunition 
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and proviſions of war, laid up with infinite care dur- 


ing a great number of years. ** It remains therefore, 


« Macedonians,” ſaid he, in concluding, * only to 


&« act with the ſame courage your anceſtors ſhowed, 
« when, having triumphed over all Europe, they 
&« croſſed into Alia, and ſet no other bounds to their 
« conqueſts, than thoſe of the univerſe. You are 


not now to carry your arms to the extremities of 


« the Eaſt, but to defend yourſelves in the poſſeſſion 
« of the kingdom of Macedonia, When the Romans 
« attacked my father, they covered that unjuſt war 
« with the falſe pretence of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient 
liberty of Greece; the preſent they undertake with- 


e out any diſguiſe, to reduce and enſlave Macedonia. 


* That haughty people cannot bear that the Roman 
« empire ſhould have any king for its neighbour, nor 
« that any warlike nation ſhould have arms for their 
« defence. For you may be affured, if you refuſe to 
& make war, and will ſubmit to the orders of thoſe 
e inſulting maſters, that you muſt reſolve to deliver 
« up your arms with your king and his kingdom to 
„them.“ * 

At theſe words the whole army, which had expreſ- 
ſed no immoderate applauſe for the reſt of his diſ- 
courſe, railed cries of anger and indignation, exhort- 
ing the king to entertain the beſt hopes, and demand- 
ing earneſtly to be led againſt the enemy. | 

Perſeus then gave audience to the ambaſſadors from 
the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him money 
and proviſions for the occaſions of the army, each ac- 
cording to their power. The king thanked them in 
the kindeſt manner, but did not accept their offers; 


giving 
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giving for his reaſon, that the army was abundantly 
provided with all things neceſſary. He only demand- 
ed carriages for the battering-rams, catapultz, and 
other machines of war. 

The two armies were now in motion. That of the 
Macedonians, after tome days march, arrived at Sy- 
curium, a City ſituated at the foot of mount Octa; 
the conſuPs was at Gomphi in Theſſaly, after having 
ſurmounted the moſt incredible difficulties in ways and 
defiles almoſt impracticable. The Romans,themſclves 


confeſſed, that had the enemy defended thoſe paſſes, 


they might eaſily have deſtroyed their whole army in 


them. The conſul advanced within three miles of the 


country called Tripolis, and encamped upon the banks 
of the river Peneus. 

At the ſame time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis with 
his brother Attalus and Athenæus: Phileterus, the 
fourth, was left at Pergamus for the defence of the 
country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the conſul with 
four thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. They had 
left Athenæus with two thouſand foot at Chalcis, to 


re. inforce the garriſon of that important place. The 


allies ſent alſo, other troops, thoygh in numbers ſuffi- 
ciently inconſiderable, and ſome gallies. Perſeus, in 
the mean time, ſent out ſeveral detachments to ravage 
the country in the neighbourhood of Pherz, in hopes 
that if the conſul ſhould quit his camp, and march to 
the aid of the cities 1n his alliance, that he might ſur- 
priſe and attack him to advantage; but he was diſap- 
pointed, and obliged to content himſelf with diſtri- 
buting the booty he had made amongſt his ſoldiers, 
which was very conſiderable, and conſiſted principally 
in cattle of all forts. 

The conſul and king held each of them a council 
at the ſame time, in order to refolve in what manner 
to begin the war The king, highly proud of having 
been ſuffered to ravage the territories of the Pheræans 
without oppoſition, thought it adviſcable to go and 
attack the Romans in their camp without loſs of time. 
The Romans judged rightly, that their ſlowneſs and 
delays 
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delays would diſcredit them very much with their 
allies, and reproached themſelves with not having 
defended the people of Pherz. Whilſt they were con- 
ſulting upon the meaſures it was neceſſary to take, 
(Eumenes and Atralus being preſent) a courier came 
in upon the ſpur, and informed them the enemy were 
very. near with a numerous army. The ſignal was 
immediately given for the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms, and an hundred horſe detached, with as many of 
the light-armed foot, to take a view of the enemy. 
Perſeus, at ten in the morning, finding himſelf no far- 
ther from the Roman camp than a ſmall half league, 
made his foot halt,*and advanced with his horſe and 
light-armed ſoldiers. He had ſcarce marched a quarter 
of a league, when he perceived a body of the enemy, 
againſt which he ſent a ſmall detachment of horle, 
ſupported by ſome light-armed troops. As the two 
detachments were "very near equal in number, and 
neither ſide ſent any freſh troops to their aid, the ſkir- 
miſh ended without its being poſſible ro ſay which ſide 
was victorious, Perſeus marched back his troops to 
Sycurium, * Ay l 

The next day, at the ſame hour, Perſeus advanced 
with all his troops to the ſame place. They were fol- 
lowed by chariots laden with water, for there was 
none to be found within ſix leagues of the place; the 
way was very duſty, and the troops might have been 
obliged to fight immediately, which would have in- 
commoded them exceedingly. The Romans keeping 
cloſe in their camp, and having withdrawn their ad- 
vanced guards within their entrenchments, the king's 
troops returned to their camp. They did the ſame 
ſeveral days, in hopes the Romans would not fail to 
detach their cavalry to attack their rear- guard; and 
when they had drawn them on far enough from their 
camp, and the battle was began, that they might face 
about. As the king's horſe and light- armed foot were 
very much ſuperior to thoſe of the Romans, they 


aſſured themſelves it would be no difficulty to defeat 


them. 
The 
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The firſt deſign not ſucceeding, the king encamped 
nearer the enemy, within little more than two leagues 
of them. At break of day, having drawn up his in- 
fantry in the ſame place as he had done the two pre- 


ceding days, about a thouſand paces from the enemy, 
he advanced at the head of his cavalry and light-armed 


foot, towards the camp of the Romans. The duſt, 
which flew nearer than uſual, and was raiſed by a 
greater number of troops, gave them the alarm, and 
the firſt who brought the news, could ſcarce find be- 
lief that the enemy was ſo near; becauſe for ſeveral 
days before they had not appeared till ten in the morn- 
ing, and the ſun at that time was juſt riſing. But 
when it was confirmed by the cries of many, who ran 
in crowds from the gates, there was no longer any 
room to doubt it, and the camp was in very great con- 
fuſion. All the officers repaired with the utmoſt haſte 
to the general's tent, as the ſoldiers did each to his 


own. The negligence of the conſul, ſo ill informed 


in the motions of an enemy, whoſe nearneſs to him 
ought to have kept him perpetually upon his guard, 
gives us no great idea of his ability. a 

Perſeus had drawn up his troops at leſs than five 


hundred paces from the conſul's entrenchments. Cotys, 


king of the Odryſæ in Thrace, commanded the left 


with the horſe of his nation; the light- armed troops 
were diſtributed in the intervals of the front . 
The Macedonian and Cretan horſe formed the right 
wing. At the extremity of each wing the king's horſe 


'and thoſe of the auxiliaries were poſted. The king 
kept the center with the horſe that always attended his 


perſon; before whom were placed the lingers and 
archers, to about four hundred in number. 

The conſul having drawn up his foot in battle-array 
within his camp, detached only his cavalry and light- 
armed troops, who had orders to form a line in the 
front of his intrenchments. The right wing, which 
conſiſted of all the Italian horſe, was commanded by 
C. Licinius Craſſus, the conſul's brother; the left, 
compoled of the horſe of the Grecian allies, by M. 
Valerius 
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Valerius Levinus ; both intermingled with the light- 
armed troops. Q. Mucius was poſted in the center, 
with a ſelect body of horſe; two hundred Gallick 
horſe, and three hundred of Eumenes's troops, were 
drawn up in his front. Four hundred Theſſalian 
horſe were placed a little beyond the left wing, as a 
reſerved body. King Eumenes and his brother Attalus, 
with their troops, were poſted in the ſpace between the 
intrenchments and the rear ranks. | 
This was only an engagement of cavalry, which 
was almoſt equal on both ſides, and might amount to 
about four thouſand on each, without including the 
Iight-armed troops. The action began by the ſlings 
and miſſive weapons, which were poſted in front; but 
that was only the prelude. The Thracians, like wild 
beaſts: long ſhut up, and thereby the more furious, 
threw themſelves firſt upon the right wing of the Ro- 
mans, who, perfectly brave and intrepid as they were, 
could not ſupport ſo rude and violent a charge. The 
light· armed foot, whom the Thracians had amongſt 
them, beat down the lances of the enemy with their 
ſwords, ſometimes cutting the legs of the horſes, and 
ſometimes wounding them in their flanks. Perſeus, 
who attacked the center of the enemy, ſoon put the 
Greeks into diforder; and as they were vigorouſly 
purſued in their flight, the Theſlalian horſe, which, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the left wing, formed a body 
of reſerve, and in the beginning of the action had 
been only ſpectators of the battle, was of great ſer- 
vice, when that wing gave way. For thoſe horſe, re- 
tiring gently, and in good order, after having joined 
the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a ſafe retreat 
between their ranks to thoſe who-fled and were diſ- 
erſed ; and when they ſaw the enemy was not warm 
in their purſuit, were ſo bold as to advance to ſuſtain 
and encourage their own party. As this body of horſe 
marched in good order, and always kept their ranks, 
the king's cavalry, who had broke in the purſuit, did 
not dare to wait their approach, nor to come to blows 
wich them, | 
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trary, in profound ſorrow, kept a mournful filence, 
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Hippias and Leonatus, having learned the advantage 
of the cavalry, that the king might not loſe ſo favour- 
able an opportunity of completing the glory of the 
day, by vigorouſly puſhing the enemy, and charging 
them in their entrenchments, brought on the Macedo- 
nian phalanx of their own accord, and withour orders, 


It appeared, indeed, that had the king made the leaſt . 


effort, he might have rendered his victory complete; 
and in the preſent ardour of his troops, and terrour 
into which they had thrown»the Romans, the latter 
muſt have been entirely defeated.” - Whilit he was de- 
liberating with himſelf, between hope and fear, upon 
what he ſhould reſolve, Evander * of Crete, in whom 
he repoſed great confidence, upon ſceing the phalanx 
adyance, ran immediately to Perſeus, and earneſtly 
begged of him not to abandon him{elf to his preſent 
ſucceſs, nor engage raſhly in a new action, that was 
not neceflary, and wherein he hazarded every thing. 
He repreſented to him, that if he continued quiet, 
and contented himicit with the, preſent advantage, he 
would either obtain honourable conditions of peace; 
or, if he ſhould chooſe to continue the war, his firſt 
{ucceis would infallibly determine thoſe, who till then 
had remained neuter, to declare in his favour, The 


king was already inclined to follow that opinion; 


wherefore, having ' praiſed the counſel and zeal. of 
Evander, he cauſed the retreat to be ſounded for his 
horſe, and ordered his foot to returninto the camp. 
The Romans loſt two thouſand of their light-armed 
infantry, at leaſt, in this battle, and had two hundred 
of their horſe killed, and as many taken priſoners. 


On the other ſide, only twenty of their cavalry, and 
forty foot-ſoldiers, were left upon the place. The 


victors returned into their camp with great joy; eſpe- 
cially che Thracians, who with ſongs of triumph car- 
ried the heads of thoſe they had killed upon the end 
of their pikes: it was to them Perſeus was principally 
indebted for his victory, The Romans, on the con- 


and 
* Perſeus made uſe of him in the intended affaſſnation of Eumenes. 
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and filled with terrour, expected every moment that 
the enemy would come and attack them in their camp. 
Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper to re- 
move the camp to the other ſide of the Peneus, in 
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order that the river might ſerve as an additional forti- 


fication for the troops, till they had recovered their 
panick, Fhe,conſul was averſe to taking that ſtep, 
which, as an open profeſſion of fear, was highly diſ- 
honourable to himſelf and his army; but, however, 

being convinced by, realon, he yielded to neceſſity, 

paſſed with his troops by favour of the night, and en- 
camped on the other bank of the river. 


Perſeus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, 


and to give them battle, but it was then too late; he 
found their camp abandoned. When he ſaw them 
intrenched on the other fide of the river, he perceived 
the enormous error he had committed the day before 
in not purſuing them immediately upon their defeat; 
but he” confeſſed it a ſtill greater fault to have conti- 
nued quiet and inactive during the night. For, with- 
out putting the reſt of his army in motion, if he had 
only detached his light- armed troops againſt the ene- 

y during their confuſion and diſorder in paſſing the 
river, he might without difficulty have cut off at leaſt 
part of their army. 

We ſee here, in a ſenſible example, to what cauſes 
revolutions of ſtates, and the fall of the greateſt em- 


pires, owe their being. There is no reader but muſt 


have been ſurpriſed at ſeeing Perſeus ſtop ſhort in a 
deciſive moment, and let ſlip an almoſt certain occa- 
ſion of defeating his enemy: it requires no great ca- 
pacity or penetration to diſtinguiſh ſo groſs a fault. 
But how came it to paſs, that Perſeus, who wanted 


neither judgement nor experience {hould be fo much 


miſtaken? A notion is ſuggeſted to him by a man he 
confides in. It is weak, raſh, and ablurd. But God, 
who rules the heart of man, and who wills the deſtruc- 


tion of the kingdom of Macedonia, ſuffers no other 


notion to prevail in the king's breaſt, and removes 


every thought, which might, and naturally ought to 
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have induced him to take quite different meaſures. 
Nor is that ſufficient. The firſt fault might have been 
eaſily retrieved by a little vigilance during the night. 
God ſeems to have laid that prince and his army in a 
profound ſleep. Not one of his officers has the leaſt 
thought of obſerving the motions of the enemy in the 
night. We ſee nothing but what is natural in all this; 
but the holy ſcripture teaches us to think otherwiſe, 
and what was ſaid of SauPs ſoldiers and officers, we 
may well apply to this event: And no man ſaw it, nor 
knew it, neither awaked : For they were all aſleep, be- 
cauſe a deep fleep from the Lord was fallen upon them, 
1 Sam. xxvi. 12. | 

The Romans indeed, having put the river between 
them and the enemy, ſaw themſelves no longer in 
.danger of being ſuddenly attacked and ronted ; but 
the check they had lately received, and the wound 
they had given the glory of the Roman name, made 
them feel the ſharpeſt affliction. All who were pre- 
ſent in the council of war aſſembled by the conſul, 
laid the fault upon the Ætolians. It was ſaid, that 
they were the firſt who took the alarm and fled; that 
the reſt of the Greeks had been drawn away by their 
example, and that five of the chief of their nation 
were the firſt who took to flight, The Theſſalians, 
on the contrary, were praiſed for their valour, and 
their leaders rewarded with ſeveral marks of honour. 

The ſpoils taken from the Romans were not incon- 
ſiderable. They amounted to fifteen hundred buck- 
lers, a thouſand cuiraſſes, and a much greater num- 
ber of helmets, ſwords, and darts of all kinds. + The 
king made great preſents of them to the officers who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt; and having aſ- 
ſembled the army, he began by telling them, that 
what had happened was an happy prelage for them 
and a certain pledge of what they might hope for the 
future, He made great encomiums upon the troops 
who had been in the action, and in magnificent terms 
expatiated upon the victory over the Roman horſe, in 
which the principal force of their army conſiſted, and 
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which they had before believed invincible; and pro- 
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miſed himſelf from thence a more conſiderable ſucceſs 


over their infantry, who had only eſcaped their ſwords 
by a ſhameful flight during the night; but that it 
would be eaſy to force the intrenchments in which 
their fear kept them ſnut up. The victorious ſoldiers, 
who carried the ſpoils of the enemies they had ſlain 


upon their ſhoulders, heard this diſcourſe with ſenſible 


pleaſure, and promiſed themſelves every thing from their 
valour, judging of the future by the paſt. The foot, on 


their ſide, eſpecially that which compoſed the Macedo- 


nian phalanx prompted by a laudable jealouſy, pretend- 

ed at leaſt to equal, if not to excel, the glory of their 
companions upon the firſt occaſion. In a word, the 
whole army demanded, with incredible ardour and paſ- 
ſion, only to come to blows with the enemy. The king 
after having diſmiſſed the afſembly, ſer forward the 
next day, paſſed the river, and encamped at Mopſium 
an eminence ſituate between Tempe and Lariſſa. 
The joy for the good ſucceſs of ſo important a bat- 
tle affected Perſeus at firſt in all its extent. He looked 
upon himſelf as ſuperior to a people, who alone were 
ſo in regard to all other princes and nations. This 
was not a victory gained by ſurpriſe, and in a manner 
ſtolen by ſtratagem and addreſs, but carried by open 
force, and the valour and bravery of his troops, and 
that in his own fight, and under his own conduct. 
He had ſeen the Roman haughtineſs give way before 
him three times in one day; at firſt in keeping cloſe, 
out of fear in their camp; then, when they ventured 
out of it, in ſhamefully betaking themſeves to flight; 
and, laſtly, by flying again, during the obſcurity of the 
night, and in finding no other ſecurity, but by being 
encloſed within their intrenchments, the uſual refuge 
of terrour and apprehenſion. Theſe thoughts were 
highly ſoothing, and capable of deceiving a prince, 
already too much affected with his own merit. 

But when his firſt tranſports were a little abated, 
and the inebriating fume of ſudden joy was ſome what 
evaporated, Perſeus came to himſelt, and reflecting in 
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cool blood upon all the conſequences which 


might at- 


tend his victory, he began to be in ſome ſort of ter- 


rour. The wiſeſt of the courtiers about him, (0) take - 
ing advantage of ſo happy a diſpoſition, ventured to 
give him the counſel of which it made-him capable ; 
this was, to make the beſt of his late ſucceſs, and 
conclude an honourable peace with the Romans. They 
repreſented to him, that the moſt certain mark of a 
prudent and really happy prince, was not to rely too 
much upon the preſeat favours of fortune, nor aban- 
don himſelf to the deluſive glitter of proſperity. 
That therefore he would do well to ſend to the con- 
ſul, and propoſe a renovation of the treaty, upon the 
ſame conditions impoſed by T. Quintius, when victo- 
rious, upon his father Philip. That he could not put 
an end to the war more glorious for himſelf, than 
after ſo memorable a battle; nor hope a more favour- 
able occaſion of concluding a ſure and laſting peace, 
than at a conjuncture, when the check the Romans 
had received would render them more tractable, and 
better inclined to grant him good conditions, That 
if notwithſtanding that check, the Romans, out of a 
pride too natural to them, ſhould reje& a juſt and 
equitable accommodation, he would at leaſt have the 
conſolation of having the gods and men for witneſſes 


of his own moderation, and the haughty tenaciouſnels 


of the Romans. 


The king gave in to theſe wiſe remonſtrances, to 
which he ever was averſe. The majority of the coun- 
cil alſo applauded them. Ambaſſadors were accord- 
ingly ſent to the conſul, who gave them audience in 
the preſence of a numerous aſſembly. They told him 
They came to demand peace; that Perſeus would pay 
the ſame tribute to the Romans his father Philip had 
done, and abandon all the cities, territories, and places, 
that prince had abandoned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the anſwer 1t was proper to make. The Roman con- 
ſtancy ſhowed itſelf upon this occafion in an extraor- 

| | dinary 
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dinary manner. It was the cuſtom * at that time to 


expreſs in adverſity all the aſſurance and loftineſs of 
good fortune, and to act with moderation in proſpe- 
rity. The anſwer was, That no peace could be granted 
to Perſeus, unleſs he ſubmitted himſelf and his king- 
dom to the diſcretion of the ſenate. When it was re- 
lated to the king and his friends, they were ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed at ſo extraordinary, and, in their ſenſe, ſo 
ill timed a pride; moſt of them believed it needleſs to 
talk any further of peace, and that the Romans would 
be ſoon reduced to demand what they now refuſed. 
Perſeus was not of the ſame opinion. He judged 
rightly, that Rome was not ſo haughty, but from 'a 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority; and that reflexion daunted 
him exceedingly, He ſent again to the conſul, and 
offered a more conſiderable tribute than had been im- 
poſed upon Philip. When he faw the conſul would 
retract nothing from his firſt anſwer, having no longer 
any hopes of peace, he returned to his former camp 
at Sycurium, determined to try again the fortune of 


the war. ä 
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We may conclude from the whole conduct of Per- 


ſeus, that he muſt have undertaken this war with great 
imprudence, and without having compared his ſtrength 
and reſources with thoſe of the Romans. To believe 
himſelf happy, and after a ſignal victory to demand 
77 and ſubmit to more oppreſſivè conditions than 
his father Philip had complied with till after a bloody 
defeat, ſeems to argue, that he had taken his meaſures, 
and concerted the means to ſucceſs very ill, ſince after 
a firſt action entirely to his advantage, he begins to 
diſcover all his weakneſs and inferiority, and in ſome 
ſort inclines to deſpair. Why then was he the firſt to 
break the peace? Why was he the aggreſſor? Why 
was he in ſuch haſte? Was it to ſtop ſhort at the firſt 
ſtep? How came he not to know his weakneſs, till his 
own victory ſhowed it him? Theſe are not the ſigns of 
a wiſe and judicious prince. | 
Fa i The 


Ita tum mos erat in adverſis moderati animos in ſecundis. 
rultum ſecundæ fortune gerere, Liv. 
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The news of the battle of the cavalry, which ſoon 
ſpread in Greece, made known what the people thought, 
and diſcovered in full light to which fide they inclined. 
It was received with joy, not only by the partizans of 
Macedonia, but even by moſt of thoſe the Romans had 
obliged, of whom, ſome ſuffered with pain their haughty 
manners, and inſolence of power. 

The prætor Luc: etius at the ſame time beſieged the 


city of Haliartus in Bœotia (m). After a long and 


vigorous defence it was taken at laſt by ſtorm, plun- 
dered, and afterwards entirely demoliſhed, Thebes 
ſoon after ſurrendered, and then Lucretius returned 
with his fleet. 7 4 


Perſeus, in the mean time, who was not far from 


the camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; 


harraſſing their troops, and falling upon their foragers, 
whenever they ventured out of their camp. He took 
one day a thouſand carriages, laden principally with 
ſheafs of corn, which the Romans had been to reap, 
and made ſix hundred priſoners. He afterwards at- 
tacked a ſmall body of troops in the neighbourhood, 
of which he expected to make himſelf maſter with lit - 


tle or no difficulty; but he found more reſiſtance than 


he had imagined. That ſmall body was commanded 
by a brave officer, called L. Pompeius, who retiring 


to an eminence, defended himſelf there with intrepid 


courage, determined to die with his troops, rather 
than ſurrender. He was upon the point of being 


borne down by numbers, when the conſul arrived to 


his aſſiſtance with a great detachment of horſe and 
light-· armed foot: the legions were ordered to follow 


him. The fight of the conſul gave Pompeius and his 


troops new courage, who were eight hundred men, 


all Romans. Perſeus immediately ſent for his pha- 
lanx; byt the conſul did not wait its coming up, and 


came directly to blows. The Macedonians, after have- 
ing made a very vigorous reſiſtance for ſome time, 
were at laſt broke and put to the rout. Three hun- 
qred foot were left upon the place, with twenty four 


(%) Liv, I. xlii, n. 64-57, 8 4 
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of the beſt horſe, of the troop called the Sacred Sgua- 
dron, of which the commander himſelf, Antimachus, 
was killed. | | 
The ſucceſs of this action re- animated the Romans, 
and very much alarmed Perſeus. After having put a 
ſtrong garriſon into Gonna, he marched back his army 
into Macedonia. 
The conſul having reduced Perrhcebia, and taken 
Lariſſa and ſome other cities, diſmiſſed all the allies, 
except the Achæans; diſperſed his troops in Theſſaly, 
where he left them in winter- quarters; and went into 
Bteoria, at the requeſt of the Thebans, upon whom the 
people of Coronza had made incurſions, 


SxcT. III. The ſenate pafs a wiſe decree to put a ſtop to 
the avarice of the generals and magiſtrates, who op- 
preſſed the allies. The conſul Marcius, after ſuſtain- 
ing great fatigue, enters Macedonia, PeR$Evus takes 
the alarm, and leaves the paſſes open: He reſumes 
courage afterwards. Inſolem embaſſy of the Rhodians 
to Rome. 


OTHING memorable paſſed the following , NI. 
year (n). The conſul Hoſtilius had ſent Ap. 3834- 
Claudius into Illyria with four thouſand foot, to de- Ant. J. C. 
fend ſuch of the inhabitants of that country as were 
allies of the Romans; and the latter had found means 
to add eight thouſand men, raiſed amongſt the allies, 
to his firſt body of troops. He encamped at Lych- 
nidus, a city of the Daſſaretæ. Near that place was 
another city, called Uſcana, which belonged to Perſeus, 
and where he had a great garriſon. Claudius, upon the 
promiſe which had been made him of having the place 
put into his hands, in hopes of making great booty, ap- 
proached it, with almoſt all his troops, without any or- 
der, diſtruſt, or precaution. Whilſt he thought leaſt of 
it, the garriſon made a furious ſally upon him, put his 
whole army to flight, and purſued them a great way with 
dreadful ſlaughter. Of eleven thouſand men, ſcarce 
two thouſand eſcaped into the camp, which a thouſand 
4 had 


(n) Liv, 1. xliii. n. 9, 10. - 
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had been left to guard: Claudius returned to Lych- 
nidus with the ruins of his army. The news of this 
lols very much afflicted the ſenate, and the more, be- 
cauſe it had been occaſioned by the imprudence and 
ayarice, of Claudius. 
This was (o) the almoſt univerſal diſeaſe of the com- 


manders at that time, The ſenate received various 
complaints from many cities, as well of Greece as the 
other provinces, againſt the Roman officers, who treated 
them with unheard-of rapaciouſneſs and cruelty, They 


puniſhed ſome of them, redrefſed the wrongs they had 


done the cities, and diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors well 


ſarigfied with the manner in which their remonſtrances 
had been received. Soon after, to prevent ſuch diſor- 

rs for the furure, they paſſed a decree, which ex- 
preſſed, that the cities ſhould not furniſh the Roman 
magiſtrates with any thing more than what the ſenate 
expreſsly appointed z; which ordnance was publiſhed in 
all the cities of Peloponneſus. | 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged 
with this commiſſion, went firſt ro Thebes, where 


they very much praiſed the citizens, and exhorted them 


to continue firm in their alliance with the Roman peo- 
ple. Proceeding afterwards to the other cities of Pe- 
loponneſus, they boaſted every where of the lenity and 
moderation of the ſenate, which they proved by their 
late decree in favour of the Greeks. They found 
great diviſions in almoſt all the cities, eſpecially amongſt 
the Etolians, occaſioned by two factions which divided 
them, one for the Romans, and the other for the Ma- 
cedonians. The aſſembly of Achaia was not exempt 
from theſe diviſions ; but the wiſdom of the perſons of 


U 


greateſt authority prevented their conſequences, , The 


advice of Archon, one of the principal perſons of the 


league, was to act according to conjunctures, to leave nou. 


room for calumny to irritate either of the contending 

powers againſt the republick, and to avoid the misfor- 

tunes into which thoſe were fallen, who had not ſuffi- 

ciently comprehended the power of the Romans. This 

| Te: | advice 
(o) Polyb. Legat. Ixxiv. Liv. I. xliii. n. 17. 
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advice prevailed, and it was reſolved,” that Archon 
ſhould; be made chief magiſtrate, and Polybius captain- 
generaliof the horſe, | U Gn ; 

About: this time Attalus, having ſomething to de- 
mand of the Achæan league, cauſed the new ma- 
giſtrate to be ſounded; who, determinate in favour of 
the Romans and their allies, promiſed that prince to 
ſupport his ſuit with all his power. The affair in 
queſtion was, to have à decree reverſed, by which it 
was ordained, that all the ſtatues of king Eumenes 
ſhould be removed from the publick places. At the 
firſt council that was held, the ambaſſadors of Attalus 
were introduced to the aſſembly, who demanded, that 
in conſideration for the prince who ſent them, Eume- 
nes huis brother ſhould be reſtored to the honours the 
republick/ had formerly decreed him. Archon ſup- 

reed this demand, but with great moderation. Po- 
ybius ſpoke with more force, enlarged upon the me- 
rit and ſervices of Eumenes, demonſtrated the in- 
zuſtice of the firſt decree, and concluded that it was 

proper to repeal it. The whole aſſembly applauded 
is diſcourſe, and it was reſolved that Eumenes ſhould 
be reſtored to all his honours. 

It was at this time Rome (p) ſent Popilius to An- A.M, 
tiochus Epiphanes, to prevent his enterpriſes againſt Ac 
Egypt, which we have mentioned before. — 2 

The Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 
ployment. Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two 
conſuls lately elected, was charged with it. 

Before he ſet out, Perſeus had conceived the deſign 
of taking the advantage of the winter to make an 
expedition againſt Illyria, which was the only pro- 
vince from whence Macedonia had reaſon to fear ir- 
ruptions during the king's being employed againſt the 
Romans. This expedition ſucceeded very happily for 
him, and almoſt without any loſs on his ſide. He 
began with the ſiege of Uſcana, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Romans, it is not known _ 

an 
O) Liv. 1.xlili, n. 11, & 3823. Polyb. Legat. lexvi, lxxvii, 
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and took it, after a defence of ſome duration. He 


afterwards made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong places 

in the country, the moſt part of which had Roman 
arriſons in them, and took a great number of pri- 
ners. 
Perſeus, at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors to Gen- 

tius, one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to 


quit the party of the Romans, and come over to him. 


Gentius was tar from being averſe to it; but he obſerved 
that having neither munitions of war nor money, he 
was in no condition to declare againſt the Romans; 
which was explaining himſelt ſufficiently. Perſeus, 
who was avaricious, did not underſtand, or rather af- 
feted not to underſtand, his demand; and ſent a ſe- 
cond embaſſy to him, without mention of money; and 
received the ſame anſwer. Polybius obſerves, that 
this fear of expences, which - denotes a little mean 
ſoul, and entirely diſhonours a prince, made many of 
his enterpriſes miſcarry, and that if he would have 
ſacrificed certain ſums, and thoſe far from confider- 
able, he might have engaged ſeveral republicks and 
princes in his, party, Can ſuch a blindneſs be con- 
ceived in a rational creature | Polybius conſiders it as 
a puniſhment from the gods. 


_ 2, Perieus having led back his troops into Macedonia, 


made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very ſtrong 
city of ZEtoliz, above the gulph of Ambracia. The 
people had given him hopes, that they would ſurren- 
der it as ſoon as he appeared before the walls; but the 
Romans prevented them, and threw ſuccours into the 
lace. 4 | 

- Early in the ſpring the coniul Marcius left Rome, 
and went to T hefialy, from whence, without loſin 


time, he advanced into Macedonia, fully affured, 


that it was necefſary to attack Perſeus in the heart of 
his dominions. 


Upon the report (g) that the Roman army was 
ready to take the field, Archon, chief magiſtrate of 


the Achæans, to juſtify his country from the ſuſpici- 
| | | Ong 
(g) Polyb. Legat. Ixx. 
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ons and bad reports that had been propagated againſt 
it, adviſed the Achæans to paſs a decree, by which ic 
ſhould be ordained, that they ſhould march an army in- 
to Theſſaly, and ſhare in all the dangers of the war with 
the Romans. That decree being confirmed, orders were 
given to Archon to raiſe troops, and to make all the 
neceſſary preparations. It was afterwards reſolved, 
that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the conſul, to ac- 
quaint him with the reſolution of the republick, and 
to know from him where and when the Achæan army 
ſhould join him. Polybius, our hiſtorian, with ſome 
others, was charged with this embaſſy. They found 
the Romans had quitted Theſſaly, and were encamped 
in Perrhœbia, between Azora and Dolichæa, greatly 
perplexed about the rout it was neceſſary ta take. 
"They followed them for a favourable opportunity of 
ſpeaking to the conſul, and ſhared with him in all the 
dangers he ran in entering Macedonia. 

., Perſeus (r), who did not know what rout the con- 
ful would take, had poſted conſiderable bodies of 
troops in two places, by which it was probable he 
would attempt; to paſs. For himſelf, he encamped 
with the reſt of his army near Dium, marching and 
counter-marching without much deſign. , 

. Marcius, after long deliberation, reſolved to paſs 
the foreſt that covered part of the country called 
Octolopha. He had incredible difficulties to ſur- 
mount, the ways were ſo ſteep and impracticable, and 
had ſeiſed an eminence, by way of precaution, which 
favoured his paſſage. From hence the enemy's camp, 
which was not diſtant, above a thouſand paces, and all 
the country about Dium and Phila might be diſco- 
vered; which very much animated the ſoldiers, who 
had before their eyes opulent lands, where they hoped 
to enrich 0 605 Hippias, whom the king had 


poſted to defend this paſs with a body of twelve thou- 
799 men, ſeeing the eminence poſſeſſed by a detach- 
ment of the Romans, marched to meet the conſul, 


who advanced with his whole army, harraſſed his 
„ 


troops 
7) Liv. J. xliv. n. 120, 
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troops for two days, and diſtreſſed them very much 
by frequent attacks. Marcius was in great trouble 
not being able either to advance with ſafety, or retreat 
without ſhame or even danger. He had no other 
choice to make, but to purſue an undertaking with 
vigour, formed, Pn with too much ' boldneſs 
and temerity, and which could not fucceed without a 
dererminate perſeverance, often crowned in the end 
with ſucceſs. Ir is certain, that if the conſul had had 
to do-with the ancient kings of Macedonia in the nar- 
row defile, where his troops were pent up, he would 
infallibly have received a great blow. But Perſeus 
inſtead of ſending freſh troops to ſupport Hippias, 
the crics of whoſe ſoldiers in battle he could hear in 
his camp, and of going in perſon to attack rhe enemy, 
amuſed himſelf with making uſeleſs excurfions with 
his horſe into the country about Dium, and by that 
neglect gave the Romans opportunity to extricate 
themſelves from the bad affair in which they had em- 
barked. 25 
It was not without infinite pains they affected this; 
the horſes laden with the baggage ſinking under their 
loads, on the declivity of the mountain, and falling 
down at almoſt every ſtep they took. The elephants 
eſpecially gave them great trouble: it was neceſſary 
to find ſome new means for their deſcent in ſuch ex- 
tremely ſteep places. Having cleared the ſnow on 


theſe deſcents, they drove two beams into the earth 
at the lower part of the way, at the diſtance of ſome- 


thing more than the breadth of an elephant from each 


other. Upon thoſe. beams they laid planks of thirty 
feet length, and formed a kind of bridge, which they 


covered with earth. At the end of the firſt bridge, 
leaving ſome interval, they ereQed a ſecond, then a 
third, and” ſo on to as many of the ſame kind as were 


neceſſary. The elephant paſſed from the firm ground 


to the bridge, and before he came to the end, they 
had contrived to lower the beams inſenſibly that ſup- 
ported it, and let him gently down with the bridge; 
he went on in that manner to the ſecond, and all the 
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reſt. It is not eaſy to expreſs the fatigues they under- 
went in this paſs, the ſoldiers being often obliged. to 
roll upon the ground, becauſe it was. impoſſible for 
them to keep their legs. It was agreed, that with an 
handful of men the enemy. might have entirely 
defeated the Roman army. At length, after infinite 
difficulties and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found 
itſelf out of danger. | 
As the conſul (g) ſeemed then to have entirely over- 
come the greateſt difficulty of his enterpriſe, Poly- 
bius thought this a proper ti ne for preſenting Marcius 
with the decree of the Achæans, and to aſſure him of 
their reſolution. to join him with all their forces, and 
to ſhare with him in all the labours and dangers of this 
war: Marcius, after having thanked the Achæans for 
their good will in the kindeſt terms, told them, they 
might ſpare themſelves the trouble and expence that 
war would give them; that he would diſpenſe with 
both; and that, in the preſent poſture ol- affairs, he 
had no occaſion for the aid of his allies. After this 
diſcourſe, Polybius's colleagues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius only continued in the Roman army till the 
conſul, having received advice that Appius, ſurnamed 
Cento, had demanded of the Achæans a body of five 
thouſand men to be ſent him into Epirus, diſpatched 
him home, with advice, not to ſuffer his republick to 

furniſh thoſe troops, or engage in cxpences entirely 
unneceſſary, as Appius had no reaſon to demand that 
aid. It is difficult, ſays the hiſtorian, to diſcover the 
real motives that induced Marcius to talk in this man- 
ner. Was he for ſparing the Achæans, or laying a 
ſnare for them; or did he intend to put it out of 
Appius's power to undertake any thing? 

While the king was bathing, he was informed of 
the enemy's approach. That news alarmed him ter- 
ribly. Uncertain what choice to make, and changing 
every moment his reſolution, he cried out, and la- 
mented his being conquered without fighting. He 
recalled the two officers, to whom he had confided the 


| detence 
(s) Polyb. Legat. Ixxviii, 
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on board his fleet, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands 
of the Romans ; gave orders that his treaſures, laid up 
at Pella, ſhould be thrown into the ſea, and all his 
gallies at Theſſalonica burnt, For himſelf, he returned 
to Pydna. | | 
The conſul had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impoſſible to diſengage himſelf without 
the enemy's permiſſion. There was no paſſing for him, 
but by two foreſts; by the one he might penetrate 
through the vallies of Tempe into Theſſaly, and 
by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into Mace- 
donia; and both theſe important poſts were poſſeſſed 
by ſtrong garriſons for the king. So that if Perſeus 
had only ſtaid ten days without taking fright, it had 
been impoſſible for the Romans to have entered Theſ- 
ſaly by Tempe, and the conſul would have had no paſs 
for proviſions to him. For the ways through Tempe 
are en by ſuch vaſt precipices, that the eye could 
ſcarce ſuſtain the view of them without dazzling. The 
king's troops guarded this paſs at four ſeveral places, 
of which the laſt was ſo narrow, that ten men, well 
armed, could alone have defended the entrance. The 
Romans therefore, not being able either to receive 
proviſions by the narrow paſſes of Tempe, nor to get 
through them, muſt have been obliged to regain the 
mountains, from whence they came down, which was 
become impracticable, the enemy having poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the eminences. The only choice they 
had left, was to open their way through their enemies 
to Dium in Macedonia; which + would have been no 
leſs difficult, if the gods, ſays Livy, had not deprived 
Perſeus of prudence and counſel. For in making a 
foſſẽ with entrenchments in a very narrow defile, at 
the foot of mount Olympus, he would have abſolutely 
ſhut them out, and ſtopped them. ſhort. But in the 
blindneſs, into which his fear had thrown the king, 


2 he 
*" Theſe were the flaturs of the to be ſet uþ in Diem. 
borſe-ſoldiers killed in jaſſing the + Quod nifi dii mentem regi 


Granicus, which Alexander had ademiſlent, ipſum ingentis difficul- 
cauſed to be made by Ly/ippus, and tatis erat. Liv, 
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he neither ſaw, nor did, any thing of all the means in 
his power to fave himſelf, left all the paſſes of his 
kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at 

* with precipitation. 

The conſul perceived aright, that he owed his ſafety 
to the king's timidity and imprudence. He ordered 
the prætor Lucretius, who was at Lariſſa, to ſeiſe the 
poſts bordering upon Tempe, which Perſeus had aban- 
doned, to ſecure a retreat in caſe of accident; and ſent 
Popilius to take a view of the paſſes in the way to Dium. 
When he was informed that the ways were open and 
unguarded, he marched thither in two days, and en- 
camped his army near the temple of Jupiter, in the 
neighbourhood, to prevent its being plundered. Having 
entered the city, which was full of magnificent build- 
ings, and well fortified, he was exceedingly ſurpriſed, 
that the king had abandoned it fo eaſily. He continued 
his march, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places, 
almoſt without any reſiſtance, But the farther he ad- 
vanced, the leſs proviſions he found, and the more the 
dearth increaſed; which obliged him to return to 
Dium. He was alſo reduced to quit that city, and re- 
tire to Phila, where the prætor Lucretius had informed 
him he might find proviſions in abundance. His quit- 
ting Dium ſuggeſted to Perſeus, that it was now time 
to recover by his courage, what he had loſt by his fear. 
He repoſſeſſed himſelf therefore of that city, and ſoon 
repaired its ruins. Popilius, on his fide, beſieged 
and took Heraclea, which was only a quarter of a 
league diſtant from Phila. | 

Perſeus, having recovered his fright, and reſumed 
ſpirit would have been very glad that his. orders to 
throw his treaſures at Pella into the ſea, and burn all 
his ſhips at Theſſalonica, had not been executed. An- 
dronicus, to whom he had given the latter order, had 
delayed obeying it, to give time for the repentance 
which might ſoon follow that command, as indeed it 
happened. Nicias, leſs aware, had thrown all the 
money he found at Pella into the fea. But his fault 
was foon repaired by divers, who brought up 3 

| t 


| the whole money from the bottom of the ſea, To res 


ward their ſervices, the king cauſed them all to be put 
to death ſecretly, as he did Andronicus and Nicias; ſo 
much was he aſhamed of the abject terror to which he 
had abandoned himſelf, that he could not bear to have 
any witneſſes or traces of it in being. i 

Several expeditions paſſed on both ſides by ſea and 
land, which were neither of much conſequence or im- 

tance. . 

When Polybius (:) returned from his embaſſy into 
Peloponneſus, Appius's letter, in which he demanded 
five thouſand men, had been received there. Some 
time after, the council aſſembled at Sicyon, to delibe- 
rate upon that affair, gave Polybius great perplexity. 
Not to execute the order he received from Marcius, 
had been an inexcuſable fault. On the other fide, it 
was dangerous to refuſe the Romans the troops they 
might have occaſion for, of which the. Achæans were 
in no want, To extricate themſelves in ſo delicate a 
conjuncture, they had recourſe to the decree of the Ro- 
man ſenate, that prohibited their having any regard to 
the letters of the generals, unleſs an order of the ſenate 
was annexed to them, which Appius had not ſent 
with his. It was his opinion, therefore, that before 
any thing was ſent to Appius, it was neceſſary to 
inform the conſul of his demand, and to wait for his 
deciſion upon it. By that means Polybius ſaved the 
Achæans the ſum of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
crowns at leaſt. 

In the mean time (u) arrived ambaſſadors at Rome, 
from Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and alſo from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Perſeus. The former expreſ- 
ſed themſelves very modeſtly, declaring that Pruſias 
had conſtantly adhered to the Roman party, and ſhould 
continue to do fo during the war; but that, having pro- 


miſed Perſeus to employ his good offices for him with 


the Romans, ih order to obtain a peace, he deſired, 
if it were poſſible, that they would grant him that fa- 
vour, and make ſuch uſe of his mediation as they 


ſhould 


(9 Polyb. Legat. Ixxviii. (2) Liv. 1, xliv. n. 14-16, 


-- 
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ſhould think convenient. The language of the Rho- 
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dians was very different. After having ſet forth, in 


a lofty ſtyle, the ſervices they had done the Roman 
people, and aſcribed to themſelves the greateſt ſhare 
in the victories they had obtained, and eſpecially in 
that over Antiochus, they added: That whilſt the 
peace ſubſiſted between the Macedonians and Ro- 
mans, they had negociated a treaty of alliance with 
Perſeus; that they had ſuſpended it againſt their 
will, and without any ſubje& of complaint on the 
king's part, becauſe it had pleaſed the Romans to 
engage them on their ſide ; that for three years, which 
this war had continued, they had ſuffered many in- 
conveniences from it; that their trade by ſea being 
interrupted, the iſland found itſelf in great ſtraits, 
from the reduction of its revenues, and other advan- 
tages ariling from commerce; that being no longer 
able to ſupport ſuch conſiderable loſſes they had ſent 
ambaſſadors into Macedonia to king Perſeus, to inform 
him that the Rhodians thought it neceſſary that he 
ſhould make peace with the Romans, and that they 
were allo ſent to Rome to make the ſame declaration; 
that if either of the parties refuſed to come. into fo 
reaſonable a propoſal, the Rhodians ſhould know what 
they had to do. 

It is eaſy to judge in what manner ſo vain and pre- 
ſumptuous a diſcourſe was received. Some hiſtorians 
tell us, all the anſwer that was given to it was, to order 
a decree of the ſenate, whereby the Carians and 
Lycians were declared free, to be read in their pre- 
ſence. This was touching them to the quick, and 
mortifying them in the moſt ſenſible part; for they 


pretended to an authority over both thoſe people. 


Others ſay, the ſenate anſwered in few words: Thar the 
diſpoſition of the Rhodians, and their ſecret intrigues 
with Perſeus, had been long known at Rome. That 
when the Roman people ſhould have conquered him, 
of which they expected advice every day, they ſhould 
know in their turn what they had to do, and ſhould 
then treat their allies according to their reſpective 
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merits. They made the ambaſſadors, however, the 
uſual preſents. | 


The conſul Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in 


which he gave an account of the manner he had en- 


tered Macedonia, after having ſuffered incredible diffi- 
culties in paſſing a very narrow defile. He added, 
that by the wiſe precaution of the prætor, he had ſuffi- 
cient proviſions for the whole winter; having re- 
eeived from the Epirots twenty thouſand meaſures of 
wheat, and ten thouſand of barley, for which it was 


neceſſary to pay their ambaſſadors then at Rome: 


That it was alſo neceſſary to ſend him clothes for the 
ſoldiers; that he wanted two hundred horſes, eſpe- 
cially from Numidia, becauſe there were none of that 
kind in the country where he was. All theſe articles 
were exactly and immediately executed. 

After this they gave audience to Oneſimus, a Mace- 
donian nobleman. He had always adviſed the king 
to obſerve the peace; and putting him in mind that 
his father Philip, to the laſt day of his life, had cauſed 
his treaty with the Romans to be conſtantly read to him 
twice every day, he had admoniſhed him to do as much, 
if not with the ſame regularity, at leaſt from time to 
time. Not being able to diſſuade him from the war, 
he had begun by withdrawing himſelf from his coun— 
cils, under different pretexts, that he might not be 
witneſs to the reſolutions taken in them, which he 
could not approve. At length, ſeeing himſelf be- 
come ſuſpected, and tacitly conſidered as a traitor, he 
had taken refuge amongſt the Romans, and had been 
of great ſervice to the conſul. Having made this re- 
Jation to the ſenate, they gave him a very favourable 


reception, and provided magnificently for his ſub- 
ſiſtance. 
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Sect. IV. Paulus Eullius choſen conſul. He ſets out 
for Macedonia with the prætor Cx. Ocravius, who 
commanded the fleet. PERs Rus ſolicits aid on all fades. 
His avarice loſes him conſiderable allies, The prætor 
An1cius's viftories in Ihria. Paulus AEmitins's 
celebrated victory over PERSEUS, near the city of Pydna. 
PeRsEvs faken with all bis children. The command of 
Paulus Emitivs in Macedonia prolonged. Decree 

ef the ſenate, granting liberty to the Macedonians and 
[llyrians. Paulus Euilius, during the winter- 
quarters, viſits the moſt celebrated cities of Greece, 
Upon his return to Ampbipolis, he gives a great feaſt, 
He marches for Rome. On his way he ſuffers his army 
to plunder all the cities of Epirus. He enters Rome in 
triumph. Death of PERSBZus. CN. OcTavivs and 
L. Anicivs have alſo the honour of a triumph decreed 
them. 


elect conſuls at Rome, approaching, all the 
world were anxious to know upon whom ſo important 
a choice would fall, and nothing elſe was talked of in 


all converſations. They were not ſatisfied with the 


conſuls, who had been employed for three years againſt 
Perſeus, and had very ill ſuſtained the honour of the 
Roman name. They called to mind the famous victo- 
ries formerly obtained againſt his father Philip, who 
had been obliged to ſue tor peace; againſt Antiochus, 
who was driven beyond mount Taurus, and forced to 
pay a great tribute; and what was ſtill more conſide- 
rable, againſt Hannibal, the greateſt general that had 
ever appeared as their enemy, or perhaps in the world, 
whom they had reduced to quit Italy, after a war of 
more than ſixteen years continuance, and conquered 
in his own country, almoſt under the very walls of 
Carthage. The formidable preparations of Perſeus, 
and ſome advantages gained by him in the former 
campaigns, augmented the apprehenſion of the Ro- 
mans. \They plainly diſtinguiſhed, that it was no 

2 time 

(a) Liv. I. xliv, n. 27, Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 299, 260. 
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time to confer the command of the armies by faction 
or favour, and that it was neceſſary to chooſe a general 
for his wiſdom, valour, and experience; in a word, 
one capable of preſiding in ſo important a war as that 
now upon their hands. | | 
All the world caſt their eyes upon Paulus ZEmilius. 
There are times when diſtinguiſhed merit unites the 
voices of the publick ; and nothing is more affecting 
than ſuch a judgement, founded upon the knowledge 
of a man's palt ſervices, the army's opinion of his 
capacity, and the ſtate's preſſing occaſion for his va- 
lour and conduct. Paulus Emilius was near ſixty 
years old; but age, without impairing his faculties in 
the leaſt, had rather improved them with maturity of 
wiſdom and judgement; more neceſſary in a general 
than even valour and bravery. He had been conſul 
thirteen years before, and had acquired the general 
eſteem during his adminiſtration. But the people re- 
paid his ſervices with ingratitude, having refuled to 
raiſe him again to the ſame dignity, though he had 
ſolicited it with ſufficient ardour. For ſeveral years he 
had led a private and retired life, ſolely employed in 
the education of his children, in which no father ever 
ſucceeded better, nor was more gloriduſly rewarded 
for his care, All his relations, all his friends, made 
inſtances to him to comply with the people's wiſhes, 
in taking upon him the conſulſhip : but, believing 
himſelf no longer capable of commanding, che avoided 
appearing in publick, kept himſelf ac home, and 
ſhunned honours with as much ſollicitude as others 
generally purſue them. However, when he ſaw the peo- 
ple aſſemble every morning in crowds before his door ; 
that they ſummoned him to the forum, and exclaimed 
highly againſt his obſtinate refuſal to ſerve his country, 
he gave in at laſt to their remonſtrances, and appear- 
ing amongſt thoſe who aſpired to that dignity, he 
ſeemed lels to receive the command of the army, than 
to give the people the aſſurance of an approaching 
and complete victory, The conſulſhip was conferred 
upon him unanimouſly, and, according to * 
| the 
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the command of the army in Macedonia decreed to 
him in preference to his colleague, though Livy ſays 
it fell to him by lot. 

It is ſaid, that the day he was elected general in the 
war againſt Perſeus, at his return home, attended by 
all the people, who followed to do him honour, he 
found his daughter Tertia, at that time a little infant, 
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who on ſeeing him fell a crying bitterly. He embraced, 


and aſked her the cauſe of her tears. Tertia hugging 
him with her little arms, You do not know then, ſaid 
ſhe, that our Perſeus is dead, papa. She ſpoke of a 
little dog ſhe had brought up, called Perſeus. And at 
a very good time, my dear child, ſaid Paulus Æmilius, 
ſtruck with the word, I accept this omen with joy. The 
ancients carried their ſuperſtition upon this kind of 
tortuitous circumſtances very high. 


The manner (4) in which Paulus Emilius prepared 


for the war he was charged with, gave room to judge 
of the ſucceſs to be expected from it. He demanded, 
firſt, that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent into Macedo- 
nia to inſpect the army and fleet, and to make their 
report, after an exact enquiry, of the number of troops 
which were neceſſary to be added both by ſea and land. 


They were alſo to inform themſelves, as near as poſſi- 


ble of the number of th&king's forces; where they and 
the Romans actually lay; if the latter were actually 
encamped in the foreſts, or had entirely paſſed 
them, and were arrived in the plain; upon which of 
the allies they might rely with certainty; which of 
them were dubious and wavering; and who they 
might regard as declared enemies; for how long time 


they had proviſions, and from whence they might be 
lupplied with them either by land or water; what had 


paſſed during the laſt campaign, either in the army 
by land, or in the fleet. As an able and experienced 
general, he thought it neceſſary to be fully appriſed 
in all theſe circumſtances; convinced that the plan of 
the campaign, upon which he was about to enter, 
could not be formed, nor its operations concerted, 
| Z 3 withoug 
(5) Liv, I. xliv. n. 1$—22, Plut, in Paul, Emil. p. 260. 
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without a perfect knowledge of them. The ſenate 
approved theſe wiſe meaſures very much, and appointed 
commiſſioners, with the approbation of Paulus Ami- 
lius, who ſet out two days after, | | 

During their abſence, audience was given the am- 
baſſadors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen 
of Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome of the 
unjaſt enterpriſes of Antiochus, king of Syria; which 
have been before related. | 

The commiſſioners had made good uſe of their 
time, Upon their return they reported, that Marcius 
had forced the paſſes of Macedonia, to get entrance 
into the country, but with more danger than utility: 
that the king was advanced into Pieria, and in actual 
poſſeſſion of it: that the two camps were very near 
each other, being ſeparated only by the river Enipæus: 
that the king avoided a battle, and that the Roman 


army was neither in a condition to oblige him to fight, 


nor to force his lines: that, to the other inconve- 
niencies, a very ſevere winter had happened, from 
which they could not but ſuffer exceedingly in a moun- 
tainous country, and be entirely prevented from acting; 
and, that they had only proviſions for ſix days: that 
the army of the Macedonians was ſuppoſed to amount 
to thirty thouſand men: that if Appius Claudius 


had been ſufficiently ſtrong in the neighbourhood of 


Lychnidus in Illyria, he might have acted with good 
effect againſt king Gentius ; but that Claudius and 
his troops were actually in great danger, unleſs a con- 
ſiderable re- inforcement were immediately ſent him, 
or he ordered directly to quit the poſt he was in. 
That after having viſited the camp, they had repaired 


to the fleet: that they had been told, that part of 


the crews were dead of diſeaſes; that the reſt of the 
allies, eſpecially thoſe of Sicily, were returned home; 
and that the fleet was entirely in want of ſeamen and 
ſoldiers: that thoſe who remained, had not received 
their pay, and had no clothes: that Eumenes and 
his fleet, after having juſt ſhown themſelves, diſap- 
peared immediately, without any viſible cauſe _ 
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that it ſeemed his inclinations neither could nor ought 
to be relied on: but, that as for his brother Attalus, 
his good-will was not to be doubted. 

| Upon this report of the commiſſioners, after Paulus 
Emilius had given his opinion, the ſenate decreed, 
that he ſhould fer forward without loſs of time for 
Macedonia, with the prætor Cn, Octavius, who had the 
command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, another præ- 
tor, who was to ſucceed Ap. Claudius in his poſt near 
Lychnidus in Illyria. The number of troops each of 
them was to.command, was regulated in the follow- 
ing manner. 

The troops of which the army of Paulus Emilius 
conſiſted, amounted to twenty-five thouſand eight 
hundred men; that is, of two Roman legions, each 
compoſed of fix thouſand foot and three hundred 
hos ; as many of the infantry of the Italian allies, 
and twice the number of horſe. He had, beſides, ſix 
hundred horſe raiſed in Gallia. Cifalpina, and ſome 
auxiliary troops from the allies of Greece and Aſia. 
The whole, in all probability, did not amount to thirty 
thouſand men. The prætor Anicius had alſo two 
legions ; but they conſiſted of only five thouſand foot, 
and three hundred horſe each; which, with ten thou- 
{and of the Italian allies, and eight hundred horſe, 
compoſed the army under him of twenty-one thouſand 
two hundred men. The troops that ſerved on board 
the fleet were five thouſand men. Theſe three bodies 
together made fifty-ſix thouſand two hundred men. 

As the war, which they were preparing to make this 
year in Macedonia, ſeemed of the laſt conſequence, 
all precautions were taken that might conduce to the 
ſucceſs of it. The conſul and people had the choice 
of the tribunes who were to ſerve in it, and com- 
manded each in his turn an entire legion. It was de- 
creed, that none ſhould be elected into this employ- 
ment, but ſuch as had already ferved, and Paulus Emi- 
lius was left at liberty to chooſe out of all the tribunes 
ſuch as he approved for his army: he had twelve for 
the two legions, fy 
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It muſt be allowed the Romans acted with great 
wildom upon this occaſion. They had, as we have leen, 
unanimouſly choſen conſul and general, the perſon 
amongſt them who was indiſputably the greateſt cap- 
tain of his time. They had reſolved that no officers 
ſhould be raiſed ro the poſt of tribune, but ſuch as 
were diſtinguiſhed by their merit, experience, and ca- 
pacity inſtanced in real ſervice; advantages that are 
not always the effect of birth or ſeniority; to which, 
indeed, the Romans paid little or no regard. They 
did more; by a particular exception, compatible with 
republican government, Paulus AEmilius was left at 
entire liberty to chooſe ſuch of the tribunes as he 
thought fit, well knowing the, great importance of a 
perfect union between the general and the officers who 
{erve under him, in order to the exact and punctual 
execution of the commands of the former, who is in 
a manner the foul of the army, and ought to direct 
all its motions, which cannot be done without the beft 
underſtanding between them, founded in a paſſion for 
the publick good, with which neither intereſt, jea- 
louſy, nor ambition, are capable of interfering. 

After all theſe regulations were made, the conſul 
Paulus ZEmalius repaired from the ſenate to the aſſem- 
bly of the people, ro whom he ſpoke in this manner : 
„ You ſeem to me, Romans, to have expreſſed more 
joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when 1 
% was elected conſul, or entered upon that office 
* and to me your joy ſeemed to be occaſioned by the 


hopes you conceived, that I ſhould put an end, 


cc 


worthy of the grandeur and reputation of the Roman 
et 


people, to a war, which, in your opinion, has 
already been of too long continuance. I have reaſon 
* to believe, that the ſame gods“, who have occa- 
% ſioned Macedonia to fall ro my lot, will alſo aſſiſt 
me with their protection in conducting and termi- 
* nating this war ſucceſsfully : but of this I may ven- 
* tyre to aſſure you, that I ſhall do my utmoſt ne 3 | 
cc A 


* It wat @ received opinion in all ages and nations, that the divinity 


preſides over change, | 
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fall ſhort of your expectations. The ſenate has wiſely 


regulated every thing neceſſary in the expedition I 
am charged with; and, as I am ordered to ſet out 
immediately, I ſhall make, no delay, and know that 
my colleague C. Licinius, out of his great zeal for 
the publick ſervice, will raiſe and march off the 
troops appointed for me, with as much ardour and 
expedition, as if they were for himſelf. I ſhall take 
care to remit to you, as well as to the ſenate, an 
exact account of all that paſſes; and you may rely 
upon the certainty and truth of my letters; but I 
beg of you, as a great favour, that you will not 
give credit to, or lay any weight out of credulity 
upon the light reports, which are frequently ſpread 
abroad without any author, I perceive well, that 
in this war, more than any other, whatever reſolu- 


tion people may form to obviate theſe rumours, 


they will not fail to make impreſſion, and inſpire I 
know not what diſcouragement. There are thoſe, 
who in company, and even at table, command ar- 
mies, make diſpoſitions, and preſcribe all the ope- 
rations of the campaign. They know better than 
we where we ſhould encamp, and what poſts it is 


+ neceſſary for us to ſeiſe; at what time, and by what 


defile we ought to enter Macedonia; where it is 
proper to have magazines; from whence, either by 
lea or land, we are to bring proviſions; when we 
are to fight the enemy, and when lie ſtill. They 
not only preſcribe what is beſt to do, but for devi- 
ating ever ſo little from their plans, they make it a 
crime in their conſul, and cite him before their tri- 
bunal, But know, Romans, this is of very bad 
effect with your generals. All have not the reſolu- 
tion and conſtancy of Fabius, to deſpiſe imperti- 
nent reports. He could chooſe rather to ſuffer the 
people upon ſuch unhappy rumours to invade his 
authority, than to ruin affairs in order to preſerve 
their opinion, and an empty name. I am far from 
believing, that generals ſtand in no need of advice: 
I think, on the contrary, that whoever would con- 
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te duct every thing alone, upon his own opinion, and 
e without counſel, ſhows more preſumption than pru- 
&« dence. But ſome may aſk, How then ſhall we act 
« reaſonably? In not ſuffering any perſons to obtrude 
« their advice upon your generals, but ſuch as are, 
<« in the firſt place, verſed in the art of war, and have 
<« learned from experience what it is to command; and 
« in the ſecond, who are upon the ſpot, who know 
© the enemy, are witneſſes in perſon to all that paſſes, 
« and ſharers with us in all dangers. If there be any 
% one who conceives himſelf capable of aſſiſting me 
« with his counſels in the war you have charged me 
« with, let him not refuſe to do the republick that 
« ſervice, but let him go with me into Macedonia; 
« ſhips, horſes, tents, proviſions, ſhall all be ſupplied 
« him at my charge. But if he will not take ſo much 
« trouble, and prefers the tranquillity of the city to 
* the dangers and fatigues of the field, let him not 
© take upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle 
<« in the port. The city of itſelf ſupplies ſufficient 
« matter of diſcourſe on other ſubjects; but as for 
* theſe, let it be ſilent upon them, and know, that 
„ we ſhall pay no regard to any counſels, but ſuch as 
„ ſhall be given us in the camp itſelf.” 

This diſcourſe of Paulus Emilius, which abounds 
with reaſon and good ſenſe, ſhows that men are the 
fame 1n all ages of the world. People have an incre- 
dible itch for examining, criticiſing, and condemning 
the conduct of generals, and do not obſerve, that doing 
ſo is a manifeſt contradiction to reaſon and juſtice: to 
reaſon; for what can be more abſurd and ridiculous, 
than to ſee perſons, without any knowledge or experi- 
ence in war, ſet themſelves up for cenſors of the moſt 
able generals, and pronounce with. a magiſterial air 
upon their actions? to juſtice; for the moſt experi- 
enced can make no certain judgement without being 
upon the ſpot : the leaſt circumſtance of time, place, 
diſpoſition of the troops, ſecret orders not divulged, 
being capable of making an abſolute change in the 
general rules of conduct. But we muſt not expect to 
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ſee a failing reformed, that has its ſource in the curi- 
oſity and vanity of human nature; and generals would 
do wiſely, after the example of Paulus Amilius, to 
deſpiſe theſe city-reports, and crude opinions of idle 
people, who have nothing elſe to do, and have gene- 
rally as little judgement as buſineſs, 

Paulus Amilius (c), after having diſcharged, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, the duties of religion, ſet out for 
Macedonia, with the prætor Cn. Octavius, to whom 
the command of the fleet had been allotted, 

Whilſt they were employed in making preparations 
for the war at Rome, Perſeus, on his ſide, had not been 
aſleep. The fear of the approaching danger which 
threatened him having at length got the better of his 
avarice, he agreed to give Gentius, king of Illyria, three 
hundred talents in money (that 1s, three hundred thou- 
ſand crowns) and purchaled his alliance at that price. 

He ſent ambaſſadours at the ſame time to Rhodes, 
convinced, that if that iſland, very powerful at that 
time by ſea, ſhould embrace his party, Rome would 
be very much embarraſſed, He ſent deputies alſo to 
Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kings, and 
capable of giving him great aid. Perſeus did wiſely 
in having recourſe to theſe meaſures, and in endea- 
vouring to ſtrengthen himſelf by ſuch ſupports ; but 
he entered upon them too late, He ought to have 
begun by taking thoſe ſteps, and to have made them 
the firſt foundations of his enterpriſe. He did not 
think of putting thoſe remote powers in motion, till 
he was reduced almolt to extremity, and his affairs 
next to ablolutely deſperate. It was rather calling in 
ſpectators and aſſociates of his ruin, than aids and ſup- 
ports. The inſtructions which he gave his ambafla- 
dors were very ſolid and perſuaſive, as we are about 
to ſee; but he ſhould have made uſe of them three 
years ſooner, and have waited their event, before he em- 
barked, almoſt alone, in the war againſt ſo powerful a 
people, with ſo many reſources in caſe of misfortune. 


The 


9 Liv. I. xliv. n. 23-29, Polyb. Legat. Ixxxy=lxxxvii. Plut. 
in Paul. Emil. p. 260, 260. 
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The ambaſſadors had the jame inſtructions for beth 
thoſe kings. They repreſented to them, that there 
was a natural enmity between republicks and monar- 
chies. That the Roman people attacked the kings 
one after another, and what added extremely to the 
indignity, that they employed the forces of the kings 
themſelves to ruin them one after another. That they 


had cruſhed his father by the aſſiſtance of Attalus; 


that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in ſome meaſure, by 
that of his father Philip, Antiochus had been ſub- 
jected, and that at preſent they had armed Eumenes 
and Pruſias againſt himſelf, That after the kingdom 
of Macedonia ſhould be deſtroyed, Aſia would be the 
next to experience the ſame fate; of which they had 
already uſurped a part, under the ſpecious colour of 
re-eſtabliſhing the cities in their ancient liberty; and 
that Syria's turn would ſoon follow. That they had 
already begun to prefer Pruſias to Eumenes by parti- 
cular diſtinctions of honour, and had deprived Antio- 
chus of the fruits of his victories in Egypt. Perſeus 
requeited of them, either to incline the Romans to 
give Macedonia peace; or, if they perſevered in the 
unjuſt deſign of continuing the war, to regard them 
as the common enemy of all kings. The ambaſſadors 
treated with Antiochus openly, and without any re- 
ſerve. 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ranſoming priſoners, and treated 
only in ſectet upon the real cauſe of it. There had 
paſſed already leveral conferences, at different times 


and places, upon the lame ſubject, which had began 


to render that prince very much ſuſpected by the Ro- 
mans. It was net becauſe Eumenes deſired at bottom, 
that Perſcus ſhould be victorious againſt the Romans; 
the enormous power he would then have had, would 


have given him umbrage, and highly alarmed his jea- 


louly ; neither was he more willirg to declare openly 
againſt, or to make war upon him. But, in hopes to 
fee the two parties equally inclined to peace; Perſeus, 
from his fear of the misfortunes which might rug 
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him; the Romans, from being weary of a war ſpun 
out to too great à length; he deſired to become the 
mediator of a peace between them, and to make Per- 
ſeus purchaſe his mediation, or at leaſt his ination 
and neutrality, at a high price. That was already 
agreed upon, and was fitteen hundred talents (fifteen 
hundred thouſand crowns.) The only difference that 
remained, was in ſettling the time for the payment of 
that ſum, Perſeus was for waiting till} the ſervice 
took effect, and in the mean time offered to depoſite 
the money in Samothracia, Eumenes did not believe 
himſelf ſecure in that, becauſe Samothracia depended 
on Perſeus, and therefore he inſiſted upon immediate 
payment of part of the money. This broke up the 

treaty. | 
He failed likewiſe in another negociation, which 
might have been no leſs in his favour. He had cauſed 
a body of Gauls to come from the other fide of the 
Danube, conſiſting of ten thouſand horſe and a many 
foot, and had agreed to give ten pieces of gold to 
each horſeman, five to the infantry, and a thouſand to 
their captains, I have obſerved above, that theſe 
Gauls had taken the name of Baſtarnæ. When he 
received advice that they were arrived upon the fron- 
tiers of his dominions, he went to meet them with 
half his troops, and gave orders, that in towns and 
villages, through which they were to pals, great quan- 
tities of corn, wine, and cattle, ſhould be provided for 
them; he had preſents for their principal officers, of 
horſes, arms, and habits; to theſe he added ſome 
money, which was to be diſtributed amongſt a ſmall 
number; he imagined to gain the multitude by this 
bait, The king halted near the river Axius, where 
he encamped with his troops. He deputed Antigo- 
nus, one of the Macedonian lords, to the Gauls, who 
were about thirty leagues diſtant from him. Antigo- 
nus was aſtoniſhed when he ſaw men of prodigious 
ſtature, ſkilful in all the exerciſes of the body, and 
in handling their arms; and haughty and audacious 
in their language, which abounded with menaces and 
| bravadoes. 
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bravadoes. He ſet off, in the beſt terms, the orders 
his maſter had given for their good reception wherever 
they paſſed, and the preſents he had prepared for 
them; after which he invited them to advance to a 
certain place he mentioned, and to fend their princi- 
pal officers to the king. The Gauls were not a peo- 
ple to be paid with words. Clondicus, the general 
and king of theſe ſtrangers, came directly to the point; 
and aſked, whether he had brought the ſum agreed on. 
As no anſwer was given to that 3 Go, ſaid he, 
and let your prince know, that till be ſends the hoſtages 
and ſums agreed on, the Gauls will not ſtir from hence. 
The king, upon the return of his deputy, aſſembled 
his council. He foreſaw what they would adviſe ; 
but as he was a much better guardian of his money 
than of his kingdom, to diſguiſe his avarice, he en- 
larged a great deal upon the perfidy and ferocity of 
the Gauls; adding, that it would be dangerous to 
give ſuch numbers of them entrance into Macedonia, 
from which every thing was to be feared, and that 
five thouſand horſe would ſuffice for him. Every 
body perceived that his ſole apprehenſion was for his 
money; but nobody dared to contradict him. Anti- 
gonus returned to the Gauls, and told them his maſter 
had occaſion for no more than five thouſand horſe. 
Upon which they raiſed an univerſal cry and murmur 
againſt Perſeus, who had made them come ſo far to in- 
ſult them ſo groſly. Clondicus having aſked Antigonus 
again, whether he had brought the money for the five 
thouſand horſe ; as the deputy ſought evaſions, and 
gave no direct anſwers, the Gauls grew furious, and 
were juſt going to cut him in pieces, as he violently 
apprehended. However, they had a regard to his 
quality of deputy, and diſmiſſed him without any ill 
treatment to his perſon. The Gauls marched away 
immediately, reſumed their rout to the Danube, and 
plundered Thrace in their way home. 

Perſeus, with ſo conſiderable a re-inforcement, might 
have given the Romans great trouble, He could 
have detached thoſe Gauls into Theſſaly, where they 

might 
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might have plundered "the country, and taken the 
ſtrongeſt places, By that means, remeaning quiet 
about the river Enipzus, he might have put it out of 


the power of the Romans either to have penetrated. 


into Macedonia, of which he might have barred the 
entrance with his troops, or to have ſubſiſted an 
longer in the country, becauſe they could have brought 
no proviſions as before from Theſſaly, which would 
have been entirely laid waſte. The avarice by which he 
was governed, prevented his making any uſe of ſo 
great an advantage. 

The ſame vice made him loſe another of the ſame 
nature. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he had at 
length conſented to give Gentius the three hundred 
talents he had demanded above a year, for raiſing 
troops, and fitting out a fleet. Pantauchus had nego- 
ciated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, and 
had begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents 
(ten thouſand crowns) in part of the ſum promiſed 
him. Gentius diſpatched his ambaſſadours, and with 
them perſons he could confide in, to receive the mo- 
ney. He directed them alſo, when all ſhould be con- 
cluded, to join Perſeus's ambaſſadours, and to go with 
them to Rhodes, in order to bring that republick into 
an alliance with them. Pantauchus had repreſented 
to him, that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome 
would not be able to make head againſt the three pow- 
ers united. Perſeus received thoſe ambaſſadours with 
all poſſible marks of diſtinction. After the exchange 
of hoſtages, and the taking of oaths on both ſides, it 
only remained to deliver the three hundred talents. 

The ambaſſadours and agents of the Illyrian repaired to 
Pella, where the money was told down to them, and 
put into cheſts, under the ſeal of the ambaſſadours, to 
be conveyed into Illyria. Perſeus had given orders 
underhand to the perſons charged with this convoy, to 
march ſlowly, and by ſmall journies, and when they 
arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia, to ſtop for 
his further orders. During all this time, Pantauchus, 
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who had remainded at the court of Illyria, made pref- 
ſing inſtances to the king to declare againſt the Ro- 
mans by ſome a& of hoſtility. In the mean while ar- 
rived ambaſſadors from the Romans, to negociate an 
alliance with Gentius. He had already received ten 
talents by way of earneſt, and advice that the whole ſum 
was upon the road. Upon the repeated ſollicitations 
of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights human and di- 
vine, he cauſed the two ambaſſadours to be impriſoned, 
under pretence that they were ſpies. As ſoon as Per- 
ſeus had received this news, believing him ſufficiently 


and irretrievably engaged againſt the Romans by ſo 


laring an act, he recalled thoſe who carried the three 
Kendra talents 3 congratulating himſelf in ſecret, upon 
the good ſucceſs of his perfidy, and his great dexterity 
in ſaving his money. But he did not ſee that he only 
kept it in reſerve for the victor; whereas he ought to 


have employed it in defending himſelf againſt him, and 


to conquer him, according to the maxim of Philip and 
his ſon Alexander, the moſt illuſtrious of his prede- 
ceſſors, who uſed to ſay, That vifery ſhould be pur- 
chaſed with money, and not money ſaved at the expence of 
victory. 

The ambaſſadors of Perſeus and Gentius met with a 
favourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was im- 
parted to them, by which the republick had reſolved 
to employ all their credit and power to oblige the two 
parties to make peace, and to declare againſt that 
which ſhould refuſe to accept propoſals for an accom- 
modation. 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to 
their poſts in the beginning of the ſpring z the conſul 
to Macedonia, Octavius to Orea with the fleet, and 
Anicius into Illyria, 

The ſucceſs of the laſt was as rapid as fortunate, 
He was to carry on the war againſt Gentius; and put 
an end to it before it was known at Rome that it was 
begun. Its duration was only of thirty days. — 
treated Scorda, the capital of the country, which ha 
ſurrendered to him, with great moderation, the other 
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eities ſoon followed its example. Gentius himſelf was 
reduced to come, and throw himſelf at Anicius's feet 
to implore his mercy; confeſſing with tears in his 
eyes, his fault or rather folly, in having abandoned 
the party of the Romans. The prætor treated him 
with humanity. His firſt care was to take the two am- 
baſſadors out of priſon. He ſent one of them, named 
Perpenna, to Rome, to carry the news of his victory, 
and ſome days after cauſed Gentius to be conducted 
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thither, with his wife, children, brother, and the prin- 


cipal lords of the country. The fight of ſuch illuſtri- 


ous priſoners very much augmented the people's joy. 


Publick thankſgivings were made to the gods, and the 
temples crowded with a yaſt concyurſe of perſons of 
all ſexes and ages. 

When Paulus ZEmilius approached the enemy, he 
found Perfeus encamped near the ſea, at the foot of 
the mountain Olympus, ia places which ſeemed inac- 
ceſſible. He had the Enipæus in front, whoſe banks 
were very high ; and on the fide where he lay he had 
thrown up good entrenchments, with towers from ſpace 
to ſpace, on which were placed baliſtr, and other ma- 
chines for diicharging darts and ſtones upon the enemy, 
if they ventured to approach, Perſeus had fortified 
piqmſelf in ſuch a manner, as made him believe him- 
ſelf entirely ſecure, and gave him hopes to weaken, 
and at laſt repulic, Paulus Emilius by length of time, 
and the difficulties he would find to ſubſiſt his troops, 
and maintain his ground, in a country already eaten 
up by the enemy. | , 

He did not know what, kind of adyerſary he had to 
cope with. Paulus Emilius employed bis thoughts 
ſolely in preparing every thing for action, and was con- 
tinually meditating expedients and mealures for exe- 
cuting ſome enterpriſe with ſucceſs. He began by 
eſtabliſhing an exact and ſevere diſcipline in his army, 
which he found corrupted by the licenſe wherein ic 
had been ſuffered to live. He reformed ſeveral things, 
as well with regard to the arms of the troops, as the 
duty of ſentinels. It had been a cuſtom amongit the 
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ſoldiers to criticiſe upon their general, ta examine all 
his actions amongſt themſelves, to preſcribe him con- 
duct, and to explain upon what he ſhould or ſhould 
not do. He ſpoke to them with reſolution and dig- 
nity. He gave them to underſtand, that ſuch dil- 
courſes did not become a ſoldier, that he ought to 
make only three things his buſineſs; the care of his 
body, in order to render it robuſt and active; that of 
his arms, to keep them always clean, and in good con- 
dition; and of his“ proviſions, that he might be al- 
ways in a readineſs to march upon the firſt notice 
that for the reſt, he ought to rely upon the goodneſs 
of the immortal gods, and the vigilance of his gene- 
ral. That for himſelf, he ſhould omit nothing that 
might be neceflary to give them occaſion to evidence 
their valour, and that they had only to take care to da 
their duty well, when the ſignal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by 
this diſcourſe, The old ſoldiers declared, that they 
had never known their duty aright till that day. A 
ſurpriſing change was immediately obſtrved in the 
camp. Nobody was idle in it. The ſoldiers were 


ſeen. ſharpening their ſwords, poliſhing their helmets, - 


cuiraſſes, and ſhields; practiſing an active motion un- 
der their arms; whirling their javelins, and brandiſh- 
ing their naked ſwords, in ſhort, forming and inurin 
themſelves in all military exerciſes ſo that it was eaſy 
to foreſee, that upon the firſt opportunity they ſhould 
have of coming to blows with the enemy, they were 
determined to conquer or die. | 
The camp was ſituated very commodiouſly, but 
wanted water, which was a great inconvenience to the 
army. Paulus Zmilius, whoſe thoughts extended to 
every thing, ſeeing mount Olympus 1 him very 
high, and covered all over with trees extremely green 
and flouriſhing, judged, from the quantity and quality 
of thoſe trees, that there muſt be ſprings of water in 
the caverns of the mountain, and at the ſame time 
ordered openings to be made at the foot of it, and 
g ö pits 


4 | , F The Roman ſoldiers ſometimes carried proviſions for ten or twelve days. 
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its to be dug in the ſand. The ſurface * was ſcarce 
— up, when ſprings of water were ſeen to run, 
muddy at firſt, and in ſmall quantities, but in a little 
while very clear, and in great abundance. This event 
though natural was looked upon by the ſoldiers as a 
ſingular favour of the gods, who had taken Paulus 
Emilius under their protection; and made him more 
beloved and reſpected by them than before. 

When Perſeus ſaw what paſſed in the Roman camp. 
the ardour of the ſoldiers, their active behaviour, and 
the various exerciſes, by which they prepared them- 
ſelves for combat, he began to be greatly diſquieted, 
and perceived plainly, that he had no longer to deal 
with a Licinjus and Hoſtilius, or a Marcius ; and that 
the Roman army was entirely altered with the general. 
He redoubled his attention and application on his ſide, 
animated his ſoldiers, employed himſelf in forming 
them by different exerciſes, added new works to the 
old, and uſed all means to put his camp out of dan- 
ger of inſult. 

In the mean time came the news df the victory in 
Illyria, and of the taking of the king with all his fa- 
mily. This cauſed incredible joy in the Roman army, 
and excited amongſt the ſoldiers an inexpreſſible ardour 
to ſignalize themſelves alſo on their fide. For it is 
common, when two armies act in different parts, for 
the one to be unwilling to give place to the other, 
either in valour or glory. Perſeus endeavoured at firſt 
to ſuppreſs this news; but his care to diſſemble it, 
only ſerved to make it more publick and certain. The 
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alarm was general amongſt his troops, who appre- 


hended the ſame fate. | 
At this time arrived the Rhodian ambaſſadors, who 
came to make the ſame propoſals to the army in re- 
gard to peace, that at Rome had ſo highly offend- 
ed the ſenate, It is eaſy to judge in what manner 
they were received in the camp. Some in the height 
6000 30 
* Vix dedufta ſumma arena quam velut defim dono, cœpe - 
erat, cum ſcaturigenes turbide runt. Aliquantum ea quoque res 


ar & tenues emicare, dein duci famæ & auctoritatis apud mi- 
liquidam multamque fundere a- lites adjecit, Liv. 
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of their anger, were for having them diſmiſſed with 
inſult.” The conſul thought, the beſt way to expreſs 
his contempt for them, was to reply coldly, that he 
would give them an anſwer in fifteen days. 

To thow how little he made of the pacifick media- 
tion of the Rhodians, he aſſembled his council to de- 
liberate upon the means of entering upon action. It 

is probable, that the Roman army, which the year 
before had penetrated into Macedonia, had quitted 
it, and returned into Theſſaly ; perhaps, upon ac- 
count of proviſions; for at preſent they conſulted 
upon meaſures for opening a paſſage into Macedonia. 
Some, and thoſe the oldeſt officers, were for attempt- 
ing to force the enemy's entrenchments upon the 
banks of the Enipzus. They obſerved, that the Ma- 
cedonians, who the year before had been driven from 
higher and better fortified places, could not fuſtain 
the charge of the Roman legions. ' Others were of 
opinion, that Octavius, with the fleet, ſhould go to 
Theſſalonica, and attack the ſea-coaſts, in order to 
oblige the king, by that diverſion, to detach part of 
his troops from the Enipæus, for the defence of his 
country, and thereby leave the paſſage open. It is 
highly important for an able and experienced general 
to have it in his power to chooſe what meaſures he 
pleaſes. © Paulus ZEmilius had quite different views. 
He ſaw that the Enipæus, as well from its natural 
ſituation, as the fortifications which had been added 
to it, was inacceſſible. He knew beſides, without 
mentioning the machines diſpoſed on all ſides, that 
the enemy's troops were much more expert than his 
own in ditcharging javelins and darts. To undertake 
the forcing of fuch impenetrable lines as thoſe were, 
had been to expoſe his troops to inevitable ſhughter ; 
and a good general ſpares the blood of his ſoldiers, 
becauſe he looks upon himfelf as their father, and be- 
| Heves it his duty to 12 them as his children. 
He kept quiet therefore, for ſome days, without 
making the leaſt motion. Plutarch ſays, that it was 
believed there never was an example of two armies fo 
Feed wee ee e e eee 5 * numerous, 
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numerous, that lay ſo long in the preſence. of each. 
other, in ſuch profound peace, and ſo perfect a tran- 
quility. Ia any other times the ſoldiers would have 
murmured out of ardour and impatience; but Paulus 
A milius had taught them to acquieſce in the conduct 
of their leader. 010 15 

At length, after diligent enquiry, and uſing all 
means for information, he was told by two Perrhce- 
bian merchants, whoſe prudence and fidelity he had 
experienced, that there was a way through Perrhcebia, 
which led to Pythium, a town fituate upon the brow 
of mount Olympus: that this way was not of dif- 
ficult acceſs, but was well guarded. Perſeus had ſent 
thither a detachment of five thouſand men. He con- 
ceived, that in cauſing this poſt to be attacked in the 
night, and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy 

might be beat out, and he take poſſeſſion of it. It 
was neceſſary, therefore, to amuſe the enemy, and to 
conceal his real deſign. He ſent for the prætor Octa- 
vius, and having opened himſelf to him, he ordered 
him to go with his fleet to Heraclea, and to take ten 
days proviſions with him for a thouſand men; in or- 
der to make Perſeus believe, that he was going to ra- 
vage the ſea-coaſts. At the ſame time he made his 
ſon Fabius Maximus, then very young, with Scipio 
Naſica, the ſon-in-law of Scipio Africanus, ſet out: 
he gave them a detachment of five thouſand choſen 
troops, and ordered them to march by the ſea- ſide to- 
wards Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, ac- 
cording to what had been propoſed in the council. 
When they arrived there, the prætor told them the 
conſul's orders. As ſoon as it was night, quitting 
| their rour, by the coaſt, they advanced, without halt- 
ing towards Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, 
| conducted by the two Perrhœbian guides. It had been 
concluded, that they ſhould arrive there the third day 
before it was light. | 
In the mean time, Paulus ZEmilius, to amuſe the 
| A a 3 | enemy, 


* The perpendicular height of the was ſituated, was upwards of ten 
mountain Olympus, where Pythium | fladia, or half @ league, 
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enemy, and prevent his having any other thoughts; 
the next day in the morning detached his light-· armed 
troops, as if he intended to attack the Macedonians, 
They came to a ſlight engagement in the courſe of 


the river itſelf, which was then very low. The banks | 


on each ſide, from the top to the bed of the river, had 
a declivity of three hundred paces, and the ſtream' was 
a thouſand paces broad. The action paſſed in the 
fight of the king and conſul, who were each with his 
troops in the front of their camps, The conſul cauſed: 
the retreat to be ſounded towards noon. The loſs was 
almoſt equal on both ſides. The next day the battle 
was renewed in the ſame manner, and almoſt at the 
fame hour; but it was warmer, and continued longer. 
The Romans had not only thoſe upon their hands with 
whom they fought; the enemy, from the tops of the 
towers upon the banks, poured clouds of darts and 
ſtones upon them. The conſul loſt abundance more 
of his people this day, and made them retire late. 
The third day Paulus Emilius lay ſtill, and ſeemed 
to deſign to attempt a paſſage near the ſea. Perſeus 
did not ſuſpect in the leaſt the danger that threatened 
him. | 


Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near 


Pythium. His troops were very much fatigued, for 
which reaſon he made them reſt themſelves the re- 
mainder of the night. Perſeus in the mean time was 
very quiet. But on a ſudden a Cretan delerter, who 
had gone off from Scipio's troops, rouſed him from 
his ſecurity, by letting him know the compaſs the 
Romans had taken to ſurpriſe him. The king, terri- 
fied with the news, detached immediately ten thou- 
ſand foreign ſoldiers, with two thouſand Macedonians, 
under the command of Milo, and ordered them with 
all poſſible diligence to take poſſeſſion of an eminence, 
which the Romans had till to paſs, before they arrived 
at Pythium, He accordingiy got thither before them. 
A very rude engagement enſued upon this eminence, 
and the victory was for ſome time in ſuſpence. But 
the King's detachment at length gave way on all gar 
I | an 
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and were put to the rout. ' Scipio purſued them vigo- 
rouſly, and led his victorious troops into the plain. 

When thoſe who fled came to the camp of Perſeus, 
they occaſioned fo great a terror in it, that he imme- 
diately decamped, and retired by his rear, ſeized with 
fear, and almoſt in deſpair. He held a great council, 
to deliberate upon proper meaſures. The queſtion 
was, whether it was bel to halt under the walls of 
Pydna, to try the chance of a battle, or to divide his 
troops into his towns, ſupply them well with provt- 
ſions, and expect the enemy there, who could not ſub- 
ſiſt long in a country, which he had taken care to lay 
waſte, and could furniſh neither forage for the horſe, 
nor proviſions for the men. The latter reſolution had 
great inconventencies, and argued the prince reduced 
to the laſt extremity, without either hope or reſource ; 
not to mention the hatred he. had drawn upon himſelf 
by ruining the country, which he had not only com- 


30. 


manded, but executed in perſon. Whilſt Perſeus, | 


- uncertain what to reſolve, fluctuated in doubt; the 
principal officers repreſented to him, that his army 
was much ſuperior to that of the Romans; that his 


troops were determined to behave well, having their 


wives and children to defend; that being himſelf wit- 
neſs of all their actions, and fighting at their head, 
they would behave with double ardour, and give 
proofs of their valour in emulation of each other. 
Theſe reaſons re-animated the prince. He retired 
under the walls of Pydna, where he encamped, and 
prepared for a battle. He forgot nothing that might 


conduce to the advantage of his ground, aſſigned every 


one his poſt, and gave all orders with great preſence 
of mind; refolved to attack the Romans as ſoon as 

they appeared. | | | | 
The place where he encamped was a bare level coun- 
try, very fit for drawing up a great body of heavy- 
armed foot in battle. Upon the right and. left there 
were a ridge of little hills, which joining together, gave 
the light-armed foot, and the archers, a ſecure retreat, 
and alſo a means to conceal their marching to ſurround 
A 24. the 
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the enemy, and to charge them in flank. The whole 
front of the army was covered by two fmall rivers, 
which had not much water at that time, in conſequence 
of the ſeaſon (for it was then about the end of ſummer} 
but whoſe ſteep banks would give the Romans great 
trouble, and break their ranks. 1 4 
Paulus milius being arrived at Pythium, and 
having joined Scipio's detachment, marched down into 
the plain, and advanced in order of battle againſt the 
enemy; keeping always on the ſea- coaſt, for the con- 
venience of having proviſions brought in barks from 
the Roman fleet. But when he came in view of the 
Macedonians, and had conſidered the good diſpoſition 
of their army, and the number of their troops, he 
halted to deliberate upon what he had to do. T 
young officers, full of ardour and impatience for the 
ttle, advanced at the head of the troops, and came 
to him, to intreat him to give battle without any delay. 
Scipio, whoſe boldneſs was increaſed by his late ſucceſs 
upon mount Olympus, diſtingutſhed himſelf above all 
the reſt by his earneſtneſs, and the preſſing inſtances he 
made. He repreſented to him, that the generals, his 
predeceſſors, had ſuffered the enemy to eſcape out of 
their hands by delays. That he was afraid Perſeus 
would fly in the night, and they ſhould be obliged to 
_ purſue him, with great danger and difficulty, to the 
remoteſt parts of his kingdom, in making the army 
take great compaſſes through defiles and foreſts, as had 
happened in the preceding years. He adviſed him 
therefore, whilſt the enemy was in open field, to attack 
him immediately, and not to let flip fo fair an occaſion 
of conquering him. 
_ < Formerly,” replied the conſul to young Scipio, 
4 thought as you do now, and one day you will 
% think as I do. I ſhall give you the reaſons of my 
« conduct another time; at preſent ſatisfy yourſelf, 
and rely upon the diſcretion of an old general.“ 
The young officer was ſilent, convinced that the con- 
ſul had good reaſons for acting as he did. 55 
ter 
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After having ſpoken thus, he commanded the 
troops, who were at the head of the army, in view of 
the enemy, to draw up in battle, and to preſent a 
front, as if they intended to engage. They were dif- 
poſed, according to the cuſtom cf the Romans, in 
three lines. At the ſame time the pioneers (c), cover- 
ed by thoſe lines, were employed in forming a camp. 
As they were a great number, the work was ſoon 
completed. The conſul made the | battalions file off 
gradually, beginning with the rear, which was neareſt 
the work men, and drew off the whole army into the 
entrenchments, without confuſion, diſorder, or bein 
perceived by the enemy. The king on his fide, ſee- 
ing the Romans declined fighting, retired alſo into his 
camp. | 
= an inviolable * law. amongſt the Romans, 
though they were to ſtay only one day and night in a 
lace, to encloſe themſelves in a well-fortified camp: 
y that means they placed themſelves out of inſult, and 
avoided: all furprize. The foldiers looked upon this 
military abode. as their city; the entrenchments ferved 
inſtead of walls, and the tents, of houſes. in caſe of 
a battle, if the army were overcome, the camp ferved 
for their retreat and refuge; and if victorious, they 
found it a place of quiet and ſecurit y. | 
The night being come, and the troops having taken 
their refreſhment, whilit they bad no other thoughts 
than of going to reſt, on à ſudden the moon, which 
was then at full, and already very high, began to 
grow dark, and the light failing by little and lutle, it 
changed its colour ſeveral times, and was at length to- 
tally cch'pſed. A tribune, called S. Sulpitius Gallus, 
one of the principal officers of the army, having aſ- 
ſembled the ſoldiers, with the conſul's permiſſion, had 
apprized them of the ecliple, and ſhewn them the ex- 
act moment when it would begin, and how long 
0 wou 
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would continue. The Roman ſoldiers therefore were 
not aſtoniſhed at this accident; they only believed 
that Sulpitius had more than human knowledge. But 
the whole camp of the Macedonians were ſeiſed with 
horror and dread; and it was whiſpered throughout 
all the army, that this prodigy foretold the ruin of the 
king. . = 

The next day Paulus ZEmilias, who was a very re- 
ligious obſerver of all the ceremonies ' preſcribed for 
the ſacrifices, or rather very ſuperſtitious, applied him- 
ſelf to offefing oxen to Hercules. He ſacrificed 
twenty, one after another, without finding any favour- 
able ſigh in the entrails of thoſe victims. At length, 
at the one-and-twentieth, he imagined he ſaw ſuch as 
promiſed him the victory, if he only defended himſelf, 
without attacking the enemy. At the ſame time he 
vowed a ſacrifice to the ſame god of an hundred oxen, 
with publick games. Having made an end of all theſe 
religious ceremonies, about nine in the morning he aſ- 
ſembled his council. He had heard complaints of his 
ſlowneſs in attacking the enemy. He delired therefore 
to give this aſſembly an account. of his conduct, eſpe- 
cially out of regard for Scipio, to whom he had pro- 
miſed it. The reaſons for his not having given battle 
the day before, were : firſt, becauſe the enemy's army 
was much ſuperior in number to his own, which he had 
been obliged to weaken conſiderably by the great de- 
tachment for the guard of the baggage. In the ſecond 
place, would it have conſiſted with prudence to engage 
troops entirely freſh with his, exhauſted as they were 
by a long and painful march, by the exceſſive weight 
of their arms, by the heat of the ſun, with which they 
had been almoſt broiled, and by thirſt, which gave them 
inſupportable pain? In the laſt place, he inſiſted 
ſtrongly on the indiſpenſable neceſſity a good general 
was under, not to fight till he had a well-entrenched 
camp behind him, which might, in caſe of accident, 
ſerve the army for a retreat. He concluded his diſ- 
courſe with bidding them prepare for battle the ſame 


day. 
* We 
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the duty of ſoldiers and ſubaltern officers, and that of 


a general; the former have only to deſire, and behaye 
well in, battle; but the general's buſineſs is to foreſee, 
weigh, and compare every thing, in order to chooſe his 
meaſures with mature deliberation ; and by a wile delay 
of ſome days, or even hours, he often preſerves an 
army, which an inconſiderate precipitation might have 
expoſed to ruin, ; 

Though the reſolution for fighting had been taken 
on both ſides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance 
that drew on the battle, than the order of the generals, 
who were not very warm on either fide. Some Thracian 
ſoldiers charged a party of Romans in their return from 
foraging. Seven hundred Ligurians ran to aſſiſt theſe 
foragers. The Macedonians cauſed troops to advance, 
to ſupport the Thracians; the re- inforcements on both 
ſides continually increaſing, the battle at length became 
general. 

It is a misfortune that we have loſt the paſſage of 
Polybius, and after him of Livy, which deſcribes the 
order of this battle: this puts it out of my power to 
give a juſt idea of it, what Plutarch ſays being quite 
different from the little which remains of it in Livy. 

In the” beginning of the charge the Macedonian 
phalanx diſtinguiſhed themſelves from all the king's 
troops in a particular manner, Upon which Paulus 
Emilius advanced to the front ranks, and found, that 


the Macedonians, who formed the head of the pha- 


| lanx, drove the points of their pikes into the ſhields 
of his ſoldiers in ſuch a manner, that the latter, what- 
ever efforts they made, were unable to reach them with 
their ſwords; and he ſaw, at the ſame time, that the 
whole front-line of the enemies joined their bucklers, 
and preſented their pikes. This rampart of brals, 
and foreſt of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled 
him with aſtoniſhment and terrour. He often ſpoke 
| after- 

* Diviſa inter exercitum du - providendo, conſultando, cuncta- 


ceſque munia, Militibus cupidi- tione ſæpius quam temeritate pro- 
nem pugnandi convenirez duces deſſe. Tacit, Hift, I. wi, c. 20. 
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afterwards of the impreſſion that dreadful fight made 


vpon him, and what reaſon it gave him to doubt of 


the ſucceſs of the battle. But not to diſcourage his 
troops, he concealed from them his anxiety, and ap- 


pearing with a gay and ſerene countenance, rode 


through all the ranks without helmet or cuiraſs, ani- 
mating them with his expreſſions, and much more by 
his example. The general, more than ſixty years of 
age, was ſeen expoſing himſelf to danger and fatigue 
like a young officer, | ont 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had attacked 
the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break it 
with their utmoſt endeavours, one of their officers 
took the enſign of his company, and toſſed it into the 
midſt of the enemy. The reſt threw themſelves, in 
conſequence, like deſperate men upon that battalion. 
Aſtontſbing actions enſued on both ſides, with a moſt 
dreadful ſlaughter. The Pelignians endeavoured to 
cut the pikes of the Macedonians with their ſwords, 
and to puſh them back with their  bucklers ; ſtriving 
fometimes to pull them out of their hands, or to turn 
them aſide, in order to open themſelves an entrance 
between them. But the Macedonians always keeping 
cloſe order, and holding their pikes in both hands, 
preſented that iron rampart, and gave thoſe ſuch great 
ſtrokes that flung upon them, that, piercing ſhields 
and cuiraſſes, they laid the boldeſt of the Pelignians 
dead, who, without any caution, continued to ruſh 
headlong, like wild beaſts, upon the ſpears of their 
enemies, and to hurry upon a death they ſaw before 
their eyes, 

The whole front-line being thus put into diſorder, 
the ſecond was diſcouraged, and began to fall back. 
They did not fly indeed; but, inſtead of advancing, 
they retreated toward mount * Olocris, When Paulus 
AEmilius ſaw that, he tore his clothes, and was ſtruck 
with extreme ſorrow to fee, upon the firſt troops having 
given way, that the Romans were afraid to face the 
phalanx. It preſented a front covered with pikes, 

and 
* That mountain was evidently part of Olympus. 
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add cloſe as aa impenetrable intrenchment; and con- 
| tinuing invincible, it could neither be broke nor 
opened. But at length the inequality of the ground 
and the great extent of the front of battle, not ad- 
mitting the enemy to continue every-where that line 
of bucklers and pikes, Paulus Emilius obſerved the 
Macedonian phalanx was obliged to leave openings 
and intervals, and that it fell back on one fide, whilſt 
it advanced on the other; which muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen in great armies, when the troops, not always act- 
ing with the ſame vigour, fight alſo with different 
ſucceſs. 71 8 1 
Paulus Emilius, as an able general, who knew 
how to improve all advantages, dividing his troops 
into platoons, gave orders for them to fall into the 
void ſpaces of the enemy's battle, and to attack them 
no longer in -front by a general charge, but by ſmall 
detachments, and in different places at the ſame time. 
This order, given ſo critically, occaſioned the gaini 
of the battle. The Romans immediately fell--into the 
void ſpaces, and thereby put it ont of the enemy's 
power to uſe their long pikes, charging them in flank 
and rear, where they were uncovered. The phalanx 
was broke in an inſtant, and all its force, which con- 
ſiſted ſolely in its union, and the weight of the whole 
body together, vaniſhed and diſappeared. When they 
came to fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, the 
Macedonians. with their ſhort ſwords ſtruck upon the 
Roman ſhields, which were very ſtrong and ſolid, and 
covered them almoſt from head to foot; on the con- 
trary, they oppoſed ſmall bucklers againſt the ſwords 
of the Romans, which were heavy and ſtrong, and 
handled with ſuch force and vigour, that they ſcarce 
diſcharged a blow which did not either cut deep, or 
make ſhields and armour fly inpieces, and draw blood. 
The phalanx having loft their advantage, and being 
faken on their weak ſide, reſiſted with great difficulty, 
and were at length overthrown. 
* The king of Macedonia, abandoning himſelf to 
his fear, rode off full ſpeed in the beginning of the 
babe „n . 9 gy * . 4 | f battle, 
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battle, and retired into the city of Pydna, under pre- 
tence of going to offer a ſacrifice to Hercules; as if 
ſays Plutarch, Hercules was a god that would receive 
the ſacrifices of abject cowards, or give ear to unjuſt 
yows; for it is not juſt that he ſhould be victorious, 
who durſt not face his enemy: whereas the ſame god 
received the prayer of Paulus Emilius, becauſe he 
aſked victory with ſword in hand, and invoked his aid 
by fighting valiantly, . 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the battle 
was warmeſt, and where the Romans found the great- 


eſt reſiſtance. . It was there, alſo, that the ſon of Cato, 


Paulus Zmilius's ſon-in-law, after having done prodi- 
gies of valour, unhappily loſt his ſword, which flipped 
out of his hand. Upon this accident, quite out of 
himſelf and inconſolable, he ran through the ranks 
and aſſembling a body of brave and reſolute young 
ſoldiers, he ruſhed headlong and furious upon the 
Macedonians. After extraordinary efforts, and a moſt 
bloody ſlaughter, they made the latter give way, and 
remaining maſters of the ground, they applied them- 
ſelves in ſearching for the ſword, which they found at 
laſt under heaps of arms and dead bodies. Tranſ- 
ported with that good fortune, and raiſing ſhouts of 
victory, they fell with new ardour upon ſuch of the 
enemy as ſtood firm; ſo that at length the three thou- 
ſand Macedonians who remained, and were a diſtin& 
body from the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces ; 
not a man of them quitting his-rank, or ceaſing to 
fight to the laſt moment of his life. ö 

After the defeat of this body, all the reſt fled, and 
ſo great a number of them were killed, that the whole 
plain to the foot of the mountain, was covered with 


the dead, and the next day, when the Romans paſſed 


the river Leucus, they found the waters ſtill ſtained 
with their blood, It is ſaid that five-and-twenty thou- 
land men on the fide of the Macedonians periſhed in 
this battle. The Romans loſt only an hundred, and 
made eleven or twelve thouſand priſoners, - The ca- 
valry, which had no ſhare in this battle, ſeeing the foot 


put 
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their violent ardour againſt the phalanx, did not think 


at that time of purſuing them. 

This great battle was decided ſo ſuddenly, that the 
charge, which began at three in the afternoon, was 
followed by the victory before four, The reſt of the 
day was employed in the purſuit, which was carried 
very far; ſo that the troops did not return till late in 
the night, All the fervants in the army went out to 
meet their maſters with great ſhouts of joy, and con- 
ducted them with torches to the camp, where they had 
made illuminations, and covered the tents with wreaths 
of “ ivy and crowns of laurel. 

But in the midſt of his great victory, the general 
was in extreme affliction. Of the two ſons he had in 


the battle, the youngeſt, who was but ſeventeen years 


old, and whom he loved with moſt tenderneſs, becauſe 
he had already given great hopes of himſelf, did not 
appear. The camp was in an uniyerſal alarm, and the 
cries of Joy were changed into a mournful ſilence. They 
ſearched for him with torches amongſt the dead, but to 
no purpoſe. At length, when the night was very 
much advanced, and they deſpaired of ever ſeeing him 
more, he returned from the purſuit, attended only by 
two or three of his comrades, all covered -with the 
blood of the enemy. Paulus Zmilius thought he had 
recovered him from the dead, and did not begin to 
taſte the joy of his victory till that moment. He was 
reſerved for other tears, and ruins no leſs to be de- 
plored. The young Roman, of whom we ſpeak, was 
the ſecond Scipio, who was afterwards called Africanus, 
and Numantinus, from having deſtroyed Carthage and 
Numantia. He was adopted by the ſon of Scipio, the 
conqueror of Hannibal. The conſul immediately 
diſpatched three couriers of diſtinction (of whom his 
ſon Fabius was one) to carry the news of this victory 
to Rome, | | 

In 


®* This was à cuſſom among the of Lentulus, and ſome others, 
Romans, Caſar writes in the third covered with ivy. L. etiam Len- 


book of the civil ' war, That he tuli & nonnullorum tabernacula - 


found in Pompey's camp the tents proteRta hedera. 
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In the mean time Perſeus, continuing his flight, 
had paſſed the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to 
gain Pella, with all his horſe, which had eſcaped from 
the battle without ſtriking a blow. The foot-ſoldiers 
that fled in diſorder, meeting them upon the road, 
reproached them in the ſharpeſt terms, calling them 


cowards and traitors; and carrying their reſentment. 


further, they pulled them off their horſes, and wound- 
ed a great number of them. The king, who appre- 


hended the conſequences of that tumult, quitted the 


high road, and, that he might not be known, folded 
up his royal mantle, put it behind him, took the dia- 
dem from his head, and carried it in his hand; and, 
to diſcourſe with his friends with the more eaſe, he 
alighted, and led his horte in his hand. Several of 
thoſe who attended him took different routs from his, 
under various pretexts; leſs to avoid the purſuit of 
the enemy, than to ſhun the fury of the prince, whoſe 
defeat had only ſerved to irritate and enflame his natu- 
ral ferocity. Of all his courtiers, three only remained 
with him, and thoſe all ſtrangers. Evander ot Crete, 
whom he had employed to aſſaſſinate king Eumenes 


was one of them. He retained his fidelity for him to 
( 


the laſt. | 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he ſtab- 
bed two of his treaſurers with his own hands, for be- 
ing ſo bold as to reprelent to him the faults he had 
committed, and with ill umed freedom to give him 
their counſel upon what was neceſſary to be done for 
the retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of two 
of the principal officers of his court, who had failed 
only out of an imprudent and ill-rimed zeal, entirely 
Joſt him with every body. Alarmed by the almoſt 
univerſal detertion of his officers and courtiers, he did 
not think himſclf ſafe at Pella, and left it the ſame 
night to go to Amphipolis, carrying along with him 
the greateſt part of his treaſures. When he arrived 
there, he ſent deputies to Paulus ZEmilivs, to implore 
his mercy. From Amphipolis he went into the iſland 
of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple of 
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Caſtor and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia 


opened their gates to the victor, and made their ſub- 
miſſion. 
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The conſul having quitted Pydna, arrived the next 


day at Pella, the happy ſituation of which he admired. 
The king's treaſures had been kept in this city; but 
only the three hundred talents he had ſent to Gentius, 
king of Thrace, and afterwards cauſed to be brought 
back, were found there. Paulus ZEmilius, having been 
informed that Perſeus was in Samothracta, repaired to 
Amphipolis, in order to paſs from thence into that 
iſland, FED 

He was encamped (e) at Sires, * in the country of 
the Odomantes, when he received a letter from Per- 
ſeus, which was preſented ro him by three deputies of 
inconſiderable birth and condition. He could not for- 
bear ſhedding tears, when he reflected upon the un- 


certainty of human affairs, of which the preſent con- 


dition of Perſeus was a ſenſible example. But when 


he ſaw this title and inſcription upon the letter, Perſeus 


the king, to the conſul Paulus Æmilius, greeting; the 


{tupid 1gnorance that prince ſeemed to be in of his 
condition, extinguiſhed in him all ſenſe of compaſſion ; 
and though the tenor of the letter was ' couched in an 
humble and ſuppliant ſtyle, and little conſiſted with 
the royal dignity, he diſmiſſed the deputies without 


an anſwer. How haughty were theſe proud republi- 


cans, to degrade-an unfortunate king immediately in 
this manner! Perſeus perceived the name he was hence- 
forth to forget. He wrote a ſecond letter, to which 


he only put his name, without the condition of his qua- 


lity. He demanded, that commiſſioners ſnould be 
ſent to treat with him, which was granted. This ne- 
gociation had no effect, becauſe, on the one ſide, Per- 
ſeus would not renounce the royal dignity, and Paulus 
Emilius, on the other, inſiſted, that he ſhould ſubmit 


his fate entirely to the determination of the Roman 


people. | | 
Vor. VI. 'Bb During 
(e) Liv. I. xlv. n. 39g. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 269, 270. 
An obſcure unknows city, upon the eaflern frontier Macedonia. 
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During this time the prætor Octavius, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did 
not take Perſeus by force out of that aſylum, in 
reſpect to the gods who preſided in it, but he endea- 
voured by promiſes and threats to induce him to quit 
it, and {urrender himſelf to the Romans. His endea- 
vours were ineffectual. 

A young Roman (named Acilius) either of himſelf, 
or in concert with the prætor, took another courſe to 
draw the king out of the ſanctuary. In the aſſembly 
of the Samothracians, which was then held, he ſaid 
to them: * Is it a truth, or without foundation, that 
your iſland is held a ſacred and inviolable aſylum 
& throughout all its extent?” Upon being anſwered 
by all preſent, that it was undoubtedly ſo. How 
« then (continued he) do you ſuffer its ſanctity to 
* be violated by an homicide, contaminated with the 
* blood of king Eumenes? And as all religious cere- 


* monies begin by the excluſion of choſe whoſe hands 


are impure, how can you ſuffer your temple to be 
«© profaned and defiled by the preſence of an infa- 
* mous murtherer ?” This accuſation fell upon Per- 
ſeus; but the Samothracians choſe rather to apply it 
to Evander, whom all the world knew had been the 
agent in the intended aſſaſſination of Eumenes. They 
ſent therefore to tell the king, that Evander was 
accuſed of aſſaſſination, and that he ſhould appear, 
according to the cuſtom of their ſanctuary, to juſtify 
himſelf before the judges ; or, if he was afraid to do 
that, that he ſhould-take meaſures for his ſafety, and 
quit the temple. The king having ſent for Evander, 
adviſed him 1n the ſtrongeſt terms not to ſubmit to that 
ſentence. He had his reaſons for giving this counſel, 
apprehending he would. declare, that the aſſaſſination 
had been undertaken by his order, and therefore gave 
him to underſtand, that the only method he could 
take was to kill himſelf, Evander ſeemed at firſt to 


conſent to it, and profeſſing, that he had rather die 


by poiſon than the ſword, he intended to make his 
eſcape by flight, The king was aware of that deſign, 


and 
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and fearing the Samothracians would let the weight of 
their reſentment fall on him, as having withdrawn the 
offender from the puniſhment he deſerved, he ordered 
him to be killed. This was polluting the ſanctuary 
with a new crime; but he corrupted the principal 
magiſtrate with preſents of money, who declared in 
the aſſembly, that Evander had laid violent hands 
upon himſelf. | 

The prætor, not being able to perſuade Perſeus to 
quit his aſylum, was reduced to deprive him of all 
means to embark and make his eſcape. However, 
notwithſtanding his precautions, Perſeus gained ſe- 
cretly a certain Cretan, called Oroandes, who had a 
merchant ſhip, and prevailed upon him to receive 
him on board, with all his treaſures; they amounted 
to two thouſand talents, that is, to about three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. But, ſuſpicious as he was, he 
did not diſpoſſeſs himſelf of the whole; ſent only a 
part of it to the ſhip, and reſerved the reſt of it to be 
carried on board with himſelf. The Cretan, following 
the genius of his country upon this occaſion, ſhipped 
all the gold and ſilver that had been ſent him in the 
evening, and let Perſeus know, that he had only to 
come to the port at midnight with his children, and 
ſuch of his people as were abſolutely neceſſary to 
attend his perſon. 

The appointed time approaching, Perſeus with infi- 
nite difficulty crept through a very narrow window, 
croſſed a garden, and got out through a ruinous houſe, 
with his wife and ſon. The remainder of his treaſures 
followed him. His grief and deſpair was inexpreſſi- 
ble, when he was intormed that Oroandes, with his 
rich freight, was under fail. He had entruſted his 
other children to Ion of Theſſalonica, who had been 
his favourite, and betrayed him in his misfortunes z 
tor he delivered up his children to Octavius; which 
was the principal cauſe that induced Perſeus to put 
himſelf into the power of thoſe who had his children 
in their hands, ö 
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He accordingly ſurrendered himſelf and Philip his 
ſoͤn to the prætor Octavius, who made him embark, 
in order to his being carried to the conſul; having 
firſt appriſed him of his coming. Paulus Emilius 
ſent his ſon-in-law Tubero to meet him. Perſeus, in 
a mourning habit, entered the camp, attended only 
by his ſon} The conſul, who waited for him with a 
{ufficient}# numerous train, upon his arrival roſe from 
his ſeat, and advancing ſome few ſteps, offered him 
his hand. Perſeus threw himſelf at his feet; but he 


raiſed him immediately, and would not ſuffer him to 


embrace his knees. Having introduced him into his 


tent, he made him fit down, facing thofe who formed 


- 


the aſſembly. | 
Hie began by aſking him; „What cauſe of diſcon- 
tent had induced him to enter with ſo much animo- 


«* ſity into a war with the Roman people, that expoſed 
e himſelf and his kingdom to the greateſt dangers?” 


When, inſtead of the anſwer which every, body ex- 
pected, the King, fixing his eyes upon the ground, 
and ſhedding tears, kept filence. Paulus milius 
continued to this effect: Had you aſcended the 
„ throne a youth, I ſhould be leſs ſurpriſed at your 
« being ignorant of what it was to have the Roman 
* people for your friends or enemies. But havin 

„ been preſent in the war made by your father again 


« us, and certainly remembering the peace, which 


„ we have punctually obſerved on our ſide, how could 
„ you prefer war rather than peace, with a people, 
% whoſe force in the former, and fidelity in the latter, 
you had ſo well experienced?“ Perſeus making no 
more anſwer to this reproach than he had done to the 
firſt queſtion : -In whatſcever manner, notwithſtand- 
« ing (reſumed the conſul) theſe affairs have hap- 
„ pened; whether they are the effects of error, to 
« which all mankind are liable, or of chance; or that 
« fatal deſtiny which ſuperintends all things, take 
* courage. The clemency with which the Roman 
“ people have behaved in regard to many other kings 
and nations, ought to inſpire you, I do not wy 
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« {ome hope only, but with almoſt entire confidence, 
4 that you will meet with the ſame treatment.“ He 
ſpoke this in Greek to Perſeus: then, turning to- 
wards the Romans, © You * ſee (ſaid he in his own 
language) a great example of the inconſtancy of 
« human affairs. It is to you principally, young 
% Romans, I addreſs this diſcourſe. The uncertainty 
« of what may happen to us every day, ought to teach 
« us never to uſe any one with inſolence and cfvelty 
ce jn our proſperity, nor rely too much upon our pre- 
<« ſent advantages. The proof of real merit and true 
« valour is neither to be too elate in good, nor too 
« dcjected in bad fortune.“ Paulus ZEmilius, having 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly, charged Tubero with the care 
of the king. He invited him that day to his table, 
and ordered him to be treated with all the honours his 
preſene condition would admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter-quarters. 
Amphipolis received 4 part of the troops; 
the reſt were diſtributed Mto the neighbouring cities. 
Thus ended the war between the Romans and Perſeus, 
which had continued four years; and with it a king- 
dom ſo illuſtrious both in Europe and Aſia. Perſeus 
had (f) reigned eleven years. He was reckoned 
the + fortieth king from Caranus, who was the firſt that 
reigned in Macedonia. So important a conqueſt coſt 
Pavlus Emilius only fifteen days. | 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obſcure, 
till the time of Philip, fon of Amyntas. Under that 
prince, and by his great exploits, it made conſidera- 
ble acquiſitions, which did not extend however be- 
yond the bounds of Europe; he annexed to it a part 
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* Exemplum inſigne cernitis, nec proſpera flatu ſuo efferet, nee 
inquit, mutationis rerum huma- adverſa infringet. Liv. 
narum. Vobis hoc præcipuè dico, + Livy, ſuch as we have him, 
juvenes. Ideo in lecundis rebus ſays the twentieth. Fuſtin the 
mil in quemquam ſuperbe ac thirtieth. It is thought there is an 
iolenter conſulere decet, nec error in the figure, and that it 
reſenti credere fortunz, cum, ſhould be correded, the fortieth wh 
juid veſper ferat incertum fit. Is Euſebius. 
mum vir exit, çujus animum 
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of Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kind of empire 42 


over all Greece. It afterwards extended into Aſia; 
and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander, 
ſubjected all the provinces, of which the vaſt empire 
of the Perſians was compoſed, and carried its victo- 
rious arms to the extremities of the earth ; I mean, to 
Arabia on one fide, and the Indies on the other. This 
empire of Macedonia, the greateſt that had been in 
the world, divided, or rather torn, into different king- 
doms, after the death of Alexander by his ſucceſſors, 
who took each part to himſelf, ſubſiſted during ſome- 
thing more than an hundred and fifty years; from the 
exalted height to which the victorious arms of that 
prince had raiſed it, to the entire ruin of Macedonia. 
Such was the period of the ſo-much-boaſted exploits 
of that famous conqueror, the terrour and admiration 
of the univerſe ; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, the example 
of the moſt vain and molt frantick ambition the world 
ever knew, | 

The three deputies whom Paulus Emilius had ſent 
to Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory over 
Perſeus, uſed all poſſible diligence on their journey. 


But long before their arrival, and only the fourth day 


after the battle, whilſt the. games were celebrating in 
their Circus, it was whiſpered about, that a battle had 
been fought at Macedonia, and Perſeus entirely de- 
feated. This news was attended with clapping of 
hands, and cries of victory throughout the whole 
Circus. But when the magiſtrates, after a ſtrict en- 
quiry, had diſcovered that it was a rumour, without 
either author or foundation, that falſe and ſhort-lived 


joy ceaſed, and left only a ſecret hope, that it was 


perhaps a preſage of victory, which either was already, 
or would ſoon be, obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain, 
They were informed, that Perſeus had been entirely 
defeated ; that he was flying, and could not eſcape 
falling into. the hands of the victor. The people's 
Joy, which had been ſuſpended till then, broke out 
4mmoderately. The deputies read a circumſtantial 
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narrative of the battle, firſt in the ſenate, and after- 
wards in the aſſembly of the people. Publick prayers 
and facrifices were decreed, and all the temples filled 
in an inſtant with infinite crowds of people, who went 
thither to return thanks to the gods for their fignal 
protection vouchſafed the republick. | 
After the nomination of (g) new conſuls at Rome, 4, M- 
the command of the army in Macedonia was continued Ant. J. c. 
to Paulus Amilius, and that in IIlyria to L. Anicius: 167. 
Ten commiſſioners were then appointed to regulate 
affairs in Macedonia, and five for Illyria. The ſenate, 
before they ſet out, regulated their commiſſion in 
part. It was decreed in particular, that the Macedo- 
nians and Hlyrians ſhould be declared free; in order 
that all nations might know, the end of the Roman 
arms was not to ſubject free people, but to deliver 
ſuch as were enſlaved; fo that the one, under the pro- 
tection of the Roman name, might always retain their 
liberty, and the other, who were under the rule of 
kings, might be treated with more lenity and juſtice 
by them, in conſideration for the Romans; or that, 
whenever war ſhould ariſe between thoſe kings and 
the Roman people, the nations might know, that the 
iſſue of thoſe wars would be victory for the Romans, 
and liberty for them. The ſenate alſo aboliſhed cer- 
tain duties upon the mines and land eſtates ; becauſe 
thoſe duties could not be collected but by the miniſtry 
of tax-farmers, commonly called publicans; and that 
whenever ſuch fort * of farmers are ſuffered, the laws 
are of no force, and the people are always oppreſſed. 
They eſtabliſhed a general council for the nation; leſt 
the populace ſhould cauſe the liberty granted them by 
the ſenate to degenerate into a deſtructive licence. 
Magedonia was divided into four regions; each of 
which had a diſtinct council, and were to pay the Ro- 
mans one moiety of the tributes which they had been 
accuſtomed to pay their kings. Theſe were in part 
B b4 the 
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Et ubi publicanus eſt, ibi aut jus publicum vanum, aut Lbertatem 
fociis nullam eſſe. Liv. 
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the orders with which the commiſſioners of Macedonia 
were charged. Thoſe for Illyria had almoſt the ſame 
inſtructions, and arrived there firſt. After having 
communicated their commiſſion to the pro-pretor 
Anicius, who came to Scodra to meet them, they 
ſummoned an aflembly of the principal perſons of the 
nation. Anicius having aſcended his . tribunal, de- 
clared to them, that the ſcnate and people of Rome 
granted liberty to the Illyrians, and that the garriſons 
ſhould be withdrawn from all the cities and forts of 
the country as ſoon as poſſible. In regard to ſome 
people, who, either before or during the war, had de- 
clared for the Romans, an exemption from all taxes 
was added to their liberty ; all the reſt were diſcharged 
from one half of the impoſts formerly paid to the 


kings. Illyria was divided into three regions or parts, 


which had each of them their publick council and 
magiſtrates, 

Before the deputies for Macedonia (Y) arrived there, 
Paulus Emilius, who was at leiſure, viſited, during 
the autumn, the moſt celebrated cities of Greece; to 
ſee thoſe things with his own eyes, which all the world 
talked of, without knowing them. Having left the 
command of the camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he ſet out 
with a ſmall train, accompanied by young Scipio his 
ſon, and Athenæus, king Eumenes's brother. 


He paſſed through Theſſaly, in his way to Delphos, 


the molt celebrated oracle in the univerſe. The mul- 
titude and value of the preſents, ſtatues, veſſels, and 
tripods, with which that temple was filled, ſurpriſed 
him extremely. He there offered a ſacrifice to Apollo. 
Having ſeen a great ſquare pillar of white marble, an 
which a golden ſtatue of Perſeus was to have been 
placed, he cauſed his own to be ſet upon it, ſaying, 

That the vanquiſhed ought to give place to the wittors. 
He ſaw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, ſurnamed 
Trophonius, and the enterance of the cavern, into 
which thoſe who conſulted the “ oracle deſcended, 
He 


(hb) Liv. I. xlv. n. 27, 28. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 270. 
For an account of this oracle, fee Book X. Chap. III. Scct. II. 
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He offered a ſacrifice to Jupiter, and the goddeſs Her- 
cynna, who was believed to be the daughter of Tro- 
phonius. 
At Chalcis he gratified his curioſity in ſeeing the 
Euripus, and the ebb and flow of the ſea, Which is 
chere very frequent and extraordinary. 
From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from 
which port the famous fleet of Agamemnon ſailed for 


277 


Troy. He made a viſit to the temple of Diana in that 


place, upon whoſe altar that king of kings ſacrificed 
his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain a proſperous voyage 
from the goddels, 

After having paſſed through Oropus in Attica, 
where the ſoothſayer Amphilochus was honoured as a 
god, he came to Athens, a city celebrated by ancient 


renown, where abundance of objects preſented. them- 


ſelves to his view, well capable of inſpiring and grati- 
fying his curioſity : The citadel, the ports, the walls 
which joined the Pirzeus to the city, the arſenals for 
the navy, erected by illuſtrious generals, the ſtatues 
of gods and men, in which it was hard to know, whe- 
ther the matter or art were moſt admirable, He did 
not forget to offer a ſacrifice to Minerva, the tutelary 
goddeſs of the citadel, | 

W hilſt Paulus Amilius was in that city, he demanded 
an excellent philoſopher of the Athenians to finiſh the 
education of his children, and a fine painter to deſign 
the ornaments of his triumph. They immediately caſt 
their eyes upon Metrodorus, who excelled both in phi- 
loſophy and painting: A very ſingular and extraordi- 
nary praiſe, which was confirmed by experience, and the 


approbation of Paulus Emilius. We here ſee the at- 


tention paid by the great men of. antiquity to the edu- 
cation of their children. The ſons of that Roman ge- 
neral were then of ſome age, the youngeſt of the two, 
who made the campaign in Macedonia with his father, 
being at that time ſeventeen years old. He thought it 
neceflary, however, to have a philoſopher with them, 
capable of forming both their minds by the ſtudy of 
the ſciences, and their manners by that of moral _ 
ds acne | Whic 
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which of all ſtudies is the moſt important, and yet the 
moſt. neglected. To know what are the effects of 
ſuch an education, we have not only to confider the 


future greatneſs of the youngeſt of the two ſons of 


this conſul, who inherited the name and merit of 
Scipio Africanus, his grandfather by adoption, and of 
Paulus Amihus, his natural father; who ruined Car- 
thage and Numantia; who diſtinguiſhed himfelf as much 
by polite learning and the ſciences, as by his military 
virtues ; who held it for his honour to have Polybius 
the hiſtorian, Panætius the philoſopher, and Terence 
the poet, for his friends and companions; who, in a 
word, to uſe the terms of a“ writer of excellent ſenſe, 
never ſaid, did, or thought, any thing unworthy a 
Roman. Paulus Emilius, having found the precious 
treaſure he ſought, in the perſon of Metrodorus, left 
Athens well ſatisfied. | 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel 
and iſthmus were an agreeable ſight to him. The firſt, 
which was ſituated upon the top of a mountain, 
abounded with ſtreams and fountains of exceedingly 
pure water; and the iſthmus, which ſeparated by a very 
{mall neck of land two neighbouring ſeas, the one on 
the eaſt, and the other on the welt of it. 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illuſtriods cities, were 
the next in his way, and afterwards Fpidaurus, leis 
opulent than the two others, but well known from the 


famous temple of Aiculapius, where he ſaw an infinite 


multitude of rich preſents, the offerings of fick perſons, 


out of gratitude for the cures they 1magined to have 


received from that god. 

Sparta was not diſtinguiſhed by the magnificence of 
its buildings, but by the wiſdom of its laws, cuſtoms, 
and diſcipline. | 

Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived 
at Olympa, where he faw abundance of things worthy 
of admiration ; but when he caſt his eyes upon the 


ſtatue 
P. Scipio Zmilianns, vir avi- niique ac ſtudiorum eminentiſſimus 
tis P. Atricani paterniſque L. ſeculi ſui, qui nihil in vita nifi 


Pauli virtutibus ſimillimus; omni- laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit ae 
bus belli ac toge dotibus, inge- ſenſit. Paterc. I. i. c. 12. 
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ſtatue of Jupiter, Phidias's maſter-piece, he' was as 
much ſtruck, fays Livy, as if he had feen the 
himſelf,” and cried out, that This Jupiter of Phidias 
was the exact Jupiter of Homer. Imagining himſelf 
in the Capitol, he offered a more ſolemn ſacrifice here 
than he had done any where elſe. 

Havihg made the tour of Greece in this manner, 
without giving himſelf any trouble to know people's 
thoughts 1n regard to Perſeus, and to avoid giving the 
allies any caule of diſcontent, he returned to Deme- 
trias. He had met on his way a number of Zrohans, 
who came to inform him of an unhappy accident 
which had befallen their city. He ordered them to 
attend him at Amphipolis. Having received advice, 
that the ten commiſſioners had already paſſed the lea, 
he quitted all other affairs, and went to meet tnem at 
Apollonia, which was only one day's journey from 
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Amphipolis. He was very much ſurpriſed to meet 


Perſeus there, whom his guards ſuffered to go about 
with abundance of liberty, for which he afterwards 
warmly reproved Sulpicius, to whole care he had con- 
fided that important priſoner. He put him, with 
Philip his ſon, into the hands of Poſthumius, with 
orders to guard him better, For his daughter and 
younger ſon, he cauſed them to be brought from Sa- 
mothracia to Amphipolis, where he ordered ſuch care 
to be taken of them, as their birth and condition re- 
quired, | 
The commiſſioners (7) being come thither, as had 


been agreed on by them, and having entered the 


chamber of the aſſembly, where a great number of 
Macedonians were preſent, he took his ſeat in his tri- 
bunal, and after having cauſed filence to be made by 
the crier, Paulus Emilius repeated in Latin the re- 
gulations made by the ſenate and by himſelf, in con- 
junction with the commiſſioners, relating to Macedo- 
nia. The principal articles were, that Macedonia 


was 
(i) Liv. I. xlv. n. 29, 30. 


* To have ſo well expreſſed the conceived all the cajeſty of God, it 


idea of Homer, is highly to the praiſe much more to that of Homer. 
of Phidias ; but the having /o well | 


"IM 
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was declared free; that it ſhould pay the Romans 
only half the tribute paid the king, which was fixed 
at the ſum of an hundred talents, or an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, that it ſhould have a publick council, 
nators, wherein 
all affairs ſhould be diſcuſſed and adjudged; that it 
ſhould be divided for the future into four regions or 


cantons, that ſhould each have their council, in which 
particular affairs ſhould be examined; and that no 


perſon ſhould contract marriage, or purchaſe lands or 
houſes out of their own canton. Several other articles 
of leſs importance were annexed to theſe. The prætor 


Octavius, who was preſent in this aſſembly, explained 
the ſeveral articles in Greek, as Paulus Amiiius pro- 


nounced them in Latin. The article of liberty, and 
that for the diminution of tribute, gave the Macedo- 


nians exceeding pleaſure, who liule expected them: 


but they looked upon the diviſion of Macedonia into 
different regions, that were not to have their uſual 
commerce with each other, like the rending a body in 
pieces, by ſeparating its members, which have no 
lite, and ſubſiſt only in their mutual ſupport of each 
other. | 

The conful (&) afterwards gave audience to the 
Zftolians. I ſhall relate elſewhere the ſubject of it. 

Aitter thoſe iorcign affairs were over, (/) Paulus 
ZEmilius recalled the Macedonians into the aſſembly, 
in order to put the laft hand to his regulations, He 
ſpoke at firſt upon the ſenators, who were to compole 
the publick council, wherein the national affairs were 
to de tranſacted, and the choice of them was left to 
the people. A liſt was then read of the principal 
perions of the country, who were to be ſent into 
Italy, with fuch of their children as had attained 
the age of fifteen. This article ſeemed very hard at 


firſt; but it was ſoon perceived, that it had been re- 
iolved only for the better ſecurity of the people's 
liberty. For this liſt included the great lords, gene- 
rals of the army, commanders of the fleet, all ſuch 

as 
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a8 had any offices at the court, or had been employed 
in embaſſies, with many other officers accuſtomed to 

pay their court to the king in the abject manner of 
{laves, and to command others with inſolence. Theſe 
were all rich perſons, who lived at a 4251 expence, 
had magnificent equipages, and would not eaſily be 
reduced to a quite different kind of life, in which 
liberty makes the Whole people equal, and ſubjects all 
to the laws. They were therefore all ordered to quit 
Macedonia, and tranſport themſelves into Italy, upon 
pain of death for ſuch as diſobeyed. The regulations 
made for Macedonia by Paulus Emilius, were fo rea- 
ſonable, that they did not feem calculated for 'con- 
quered enemies, but for faithful allies, with whom 
there was entire reaſon to be ſatisfied ; and the effects, 
from which the nature of laws are beſt known, proved, 
that there was nothing to be amended in the inſtitu- 
tions of that wiſe magiſtrate.” - | 

To theſe ſerious affairs (m) ſucceeded a celebration 
of games, for which preparations had long been 
making, and to which care had been taken to invite 
all the moſt conſiderable perſons in the cities of Aſia 
and Greece. The Roman general offered magnificent 
ſacrifices to the gods, and gave ſuperb Dar; 1 the 
king's treafures ſupplying him abundantly with the 
means of defraying ſuch great expences; but for the 
good order and fine taſte obſervable in them, he was 
indebted ſolely to himſelf. For having ſo many thou- 
ſands to receive, he evidenced ſo nice a diſcernment, 
and ſo exact a knowledge of the quality of all the 
gueſts, that every one was lodged, placed, and treated 
according to his, rank and merit; and there was no- 


body who had not reaſon to praiſe his politeneſs and 


generoſity. The Greeks could not ſufficiently ad- 

_ mire, that even in games, till then unknown to the 

Romans, he fhould inſtance fo diſtinguiſhing a judge- 

ment and attention ; and that a man employed in the 

greateſt, ſhould nov neglect the leaſt propriety in ſmall 
affairs. | | | 

| He 


(n) Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 270, Liv. I. xlv. n. 32. 
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Nie had cauſed all the ſpoils, that he did not think 
fit to. carry to Rome, to be piled up in one great heap; 
bows, quivers, arrows, javelins, in a word, arms of 
all ſorts; and cauſed them to be diſpoſed of in form 
of trophies. With a torch in his hand, he ſet fire 
Q them firſt himſelf, as his principal officers did after 

W 1 

He afterwards expoſed to the view of the ſpecta- 
tors, upon a place raiſed expreſsly for the occaſion, 
all that was richeſt and moſt magnificent in the ſpoils 
he had taken in Macedonia, and which were to be 
carried to Rome; rich moveables, ſtatues, and paint- 
ings of the greateſt maſters, veſſels oſ gold, leer. 
copper, and ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the 
times of its greateſt opulence, beheld any thing like 
What was now exhibited. „ 

But the higheſt ſatis faction Paulus Æmilius received 
from his magnificence, and which was ſtill more grace- 
ful to ſelf-love, was to ſee, that in the midſt of ſo 
many extraordinary objects and curious ſights, nothing 
was thought ſo wonderful, or ſo worthy of attention 
and admiration, as himſelf. And as pore were ſur⸗- 
priſed at the fine order of his table, he ſaid, with an 
air of pleaſantry, that the ſame genius which was ne- 
ceſſary in diſpoſing a battle, would ſerve alſo in regu- 
lating a feaſt ; In the firſt, it rendered an army for- 
midable to enemies; in the latter, an entertainment 
agreeable to gueſts. 

His diſintereſtedneſs and magnanimity were no 
leſs praiſed than his magnificence and politeneſs ; for 
he never ſo much as ſaw the gold and filver found 
amongſt the king's treaſures, which amounted to very 
great ſums, but ordered it all to be delivered to trea- 
ſurers, in order to its being applied to the uſe of the 
publick. He only permitted his ſons, who were fond 
of ſtudy, to keep the books of Perſeus's library for 
their own uſe. The young noblemen of thoſe times, 
and ſuch as were deſigned one day for the command 
of armies, did not poſſeſs a contempt for learning, 

nor 
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nor believe it either unworthy of their birth, or un- 
neceſſary to the profeſſion of arms. 

When Paulus Emilius (a) had regulated all the 
affairs of Macedonia, he tqok leave of the Greeks, 
and after having exhorted the Macedonians not to 
abuſe the liberty granted them by the Romans, and to 
preſerve it by good government and union, he ſet 
out fot Epirus, with a decree of the ſenate, to aban- 
don all the cities that had revolted to the king's party, 
to be plundered by his troops. He had ſent alſo 
Scipio Naſica, and Fabius his ſon, with part of the 
army, to ravage the country of the -Illyrians, who had 
given aid to that prince. 

The Roman general, being arrived in Epirus, 
thought it proper, for the more prudent execution of 
his commiſſion, that his deſign ſhould not be foreſeen. 
He therefore. ſent officers into all the cities, under 
pretence of withdrawing the garriſons, in order that 
the Epirots ſhould | enjoy the ſame liberty as the Ma- 
cedonians. So unworthy*'a ſtratagem was called pru- 
dence. He then ſignified to ten of the principal per- 

ſons of each city, that they ſhould bring all the gold 
and ſilver in their houſes and temples upon a certain 
day into the market - place, to be laid up in the pub- 
lick treaſury, and diſtributed his troops into all the 
cities. Upon the day prefixed, all the gold and ſilver 
was brought early in the morning into the publick 


place, and at ten of the clock the ſoldiers fell, 
furiouſly upon the houſes which were abandoned to 


them to be plundered at their mercy. An hundred 
and fifty thouſand men were made ſlaves, and after 
the cities were pillaged, their walls were demoliſhed, 
the number of which wanted very little of ſeventy. 
The whole booty was ſold, and of the ſum raiſed by 
it, each of the horſe had about ten pounds ſterling, 
(four hundred denarii). and each of the foot about five 
pounds, (two hundred denarii. ) 

After Paulus /Emilius, contrary to his natural diſ- 
polition, which was gentle and humane, had cauſed 


this 
(n) Liv. I. xl. n. 33, 34+ 
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this decree to be put in execution, he advanced to the 
ſea at the city of Oricum. Some days after, Anicius 
having aſſembled the remainder of the Epirots and 
Acarnanians, ordered the principal perſons of them, 
whoſe cauſe had been reſerved for the judgement of the 
ſenate, to follow him into Italy. | 

Paulus Amilius, being (o) arrived at the mouth of 
the Tiber, entered that river in king Perſeus's galley, 
which had ſixteen benches of oars, and wherein was 
diſplayed, not only the arms which had been taken, 
but all the rich ſtuffs and fineſt carpets of purple 
found amongſt the booty. All the Romans, who 
came out to meet that galley, accompanied it in 
crowds upon the fide of the river, and ſeemed to give 
the proconſul an anticipation of the honours of the 
triumph he had ſo well deſerved. But the ſoldiery, 
who had looked with a greedy eye upon the immenſe 
treaſures of the king, and had 'not had all the ſhare 
of them they had promiſed themſelves, retained a 
warm reſentment upon that account, and were very 
III ſatisfied with Paulus Zmilius. They openly re- 
proached him with having treated them with roo much 
rigour and authority, and ſeemed determined to refuſe 
him the honour of a triumph by their ſuffrages. The 
foldiers called that general's exactitude, in point of dil- 
cipline, rigour; and their diſcontent, occaſioned by 
avarice, threw a falle gloſs upon the excellent quali- 
ries of Paulus ÆEmilius; to whom, however, they were 
obliged to do juſtice in their hearts, by acknowledging 
the ſuperiority of his merit in every thing. | 

After ſome debates, a triumph was granted him. 
Never had any thing been ſo magnificent. It conti- 
nued three days ſucceſſively. I do not enter in this 
place into a particular account of it ; that ſeems foreign 
to the Grecian Hiſtory, The money in ſpecie car- 
ried in it, without reckoning an infinite number of 
gold and ſilver veſſels, amounted to more than twelve 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. One 
ſingle cup of maſſy gold, which Paulus Amilius _ 

cauſe 


(e) Liv. I. xIv. n. 3540. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 271. 
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eauſed to be made, and weighed “ ten talents, was 
valued for the gold only; at an hundred thouſand 
crowng., It was adorned with jewels, and conſecrated 
to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Beſides theſe rich ſpoils and treaſures, which were 
carried in pomp; was ſeen the chariot of Perſeus, with 
his arms, and upon his arms, his royal diadem. At 
ſome diſtance followed his children, with their gover- 
nors, preceptors, and all the officers of their houſehold, 
who, ſhedding tears, held out their hands to the people, 
and taught thoſe little captives to do the ſame, and to 
endeavour, by their ſupplications and prayers to move 
them in their favour. They were two ſons and a 
daughter, who had little ſenſe of the greatneſs of 
their calamity, from the tenderneſs of their years; a 
circumſtance which ſtill more excited compaſſion. 
All eyes were fixed upon them, whilſt their father 
was ſcarce regarded, and in the midſt of the publick 
joy, the people could not refrain from tears at fo 
mournful a ſight. 

King Perſeus walked after his children and all their 
train, wrapped in a mourning cloke. His air and beha- 
viour ſeemed to argue, that the exceſs of his misfor- 
tunes had turned his brain. He was followed by a 
troop of his friends and courtiers, who, hanging down 


their heads and weeping, with their eyes always fixed 


upon him, ſufficiently explained to the ſpectators, 
that, little affected with their own misfortunes, they 
were ſenſible ſolely to thoſe of their king. 

It is ſaid, that Perſeus ſent to defire Paulus Emi- 


livs not to exhibit him as a ſpectacle to the Romans, 
and to ſpare him the indignity of being led in triumph. 
Paulus ÆEmilius replied coldly, The faveur he aſks of 


me is in his own power, be can procure it fer himſelf, He 
reproached in thoſe few words his cowardice and ex- 


ceſſive love of life, which the Pagans thought in- 


cumbent on them to ſacrifice generouſly in ſuch con- 
junctures. They did not know, that it is never lawful 
Vol. VI. Ce | to 

. * The talent weighed fixty pounds, 
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to attempt upon one's life. But Perſeus was not pre- 
vented by that conſideration, 

Paulus ZEmilius, ſeated in a ſuperb chariot, and 
magnificently adorned, cloſed the march. He had his 
two ſons on each fide of him. 

Whatever compaſſion he had for the misfortunes of 


Perſeus, and however inclined he might be to ſerve 


him, all he could do for him, was to have » him re- 
moved from the publick priſon tg a more commodi- 


ous place. Himſelf and his fon Alexander were car- 


ried, by the order- of the ſenate, to Alba, where he 
was guarded, and ſupplied with money, furniture, 
and people to ſerve him.” Moſt authors agree, that 
he occaſioned his own death by abſtaining from food. 
He had reigned eleven years. Macedonia was not re- 
duced into a province till ſome years afterwards. 

Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were alſo granted the 
honour of a triumph; the firſt for his naval victories, 
and the other for that he had gained in Illyria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, ſent to demand his ſon, 
who had been confined in priſon, after having been 
led in triumph. He excuſed himſelf for his attach- 


ment to the party of Perſeus, and offered a great ran- 


ſom for the priſoner. The ſenate, withour receiving 
his excuſes, replied, that having more regard to his 
ancient ſervices than late fault, they would fend back 
his ſon, but without gecepting any ranſom. That the 
favours conferred by the Roman people were free and 


voluntary, and that they choſe rather to leave the price 


of them to the gratitude and affection of thoſe they 
obliged, than to be paid immediately for them. 
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HIS ſecond article includes the ſpace of ſore: 

| thing more than twenty years, from the defeat of 
Perſeus, to the taking and deſtruction of Corinth by 
Mummius, at which time Greece was reduced into 4 

© Roman province. Wig é 


Seer. I.  ATTALUS comes to Rome to congratulate the 
Romans upon their ſucceſs in Macedonia. The depu- 
ties of the Rhodians preſent themſelves before the ſenate, 
and endeavour to appeaſe their wrath. After long and 

warm ſollicitations, they prevail to he admitted into the 
alliance of the Roman people. Severity exerciſed again 
the Aitolians. All of them in general, who bad fa- 
voured PerSeus, are cited to Rome, to anſwer for 
their condact. A thouſand Acheans carried thither : 
Porys1vs vne of the number. The ſenate banifhes tbem 
into ſeberal towns of Italy. "After ſeventeen years of 

' baniſbment, they are ſent batk into their 0008 country; 

when only three hundred of them remained. 


MONGST the different embaſſies from kings A. M. 
and ftates, which came to Rome after the. vic- ate 1 
tory over Perſeus, Attalus, Eumenes's brother, drew 167. 
upon him, (a) more than all others, the eyes and at- 
tention of the Romans. The ravages committed by 
the Aſiatick Gauls in the kingdom of Pergamus, had 
laid Attalus under the neceſſity of going to Rome, to 
implore the republick's aid againſt thoſe Barbarians. 
Another ſtill more ſpecious reaſon had obliged him to 
make that voyage. Ir was neceſſary to congratulate 
the Romans upon their laſt victory, and to receive the 
applauſes he deſerved for the part he had taken in the 
war againſt-Perſeus, and for having ſhared with them 
in all the dangers of it. He was received at Rome 
with all the marks of honour and amity, that a prince 
could expect, who had proved, in the army in Ma- 
cedonia, a conſtant and determinate attachment = 
Ce2 


(2) Polyb. Legat. xciii, Liv. I. xlv, n. 19, 204 
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the Romans. He had a moſt favourable reception 
and made his entrance into the City attended by a very 
numerous train. | F. 7 ; 

All theſe honours, the real cauſe of which he did 
not penetrate, made him conceive.thoughts and hopes, 
which perhaps had never entered into his mind, if not 
ſuggeſted to him. The greateſt part of the Romans 
had no longer any eſteem or affection for Eumenes. 
His ſecret negociations with Perſeus, of which they 
had been apprized, made them believe that prince had 
never been heartily on their ſide, and that he only 
waited an occaſion to declare againſt them. Full of 
this prejudice, ſome of the, moſt diſtinguiſhed Romans, 


in their private converſations with Attalus, adviſed 


him not to mention the buſineſs his brother had ſent 
him to treat; but to ſpeak ſolely of what related to 
himſelf. They gave him to underſtand, that the ſe- 
nate, to whom Eumenes was become ſuſpected, and 
even odious, from his having appeared to waver be- 
tween Perſeus -and the Romans, had thoughts of de- 
. him of part of his kingdom, and to give it to 

imſelf, upon whom they could rely as an aſſured 


friend incapable of changing. We may perceive here 


the maxims of the Roman policy, and theſe detached 
lines may ſerve to unveil it upon other occaſions, when 
more attentive to conceal itſelf. . 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, with- 
out doubt, did not want ambition, and who was not of 
a character to reject ſuch pleaſing hopes, when they 
preſented themſelves to him without being ſollicited. 
He liſtened therefore to theſe diſcourſes and this pro- 
poſal, and the rather, becauſe they came from ſome of 
the principal perſons of Rome, whoſe wiſdom he 
eſteemed, and whoſe probity he reſpected. The affair 
went fo far, that he promiſed them to demand in the 
ſenate, that part of his brother's kingdom ſhould be 
given to him. | | 

Attalus had a phyſician in his train, called Stratius, 
whom Eumenes, ſuſpecting his brother, had ſent with 


him to Rome, to have an eye upon his conduct, and 
to 
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to recall him to his duty by good counſel, if he ſhould 
happen to depart from it. Stratius had wit and pene- 


tration, and his manners were very inſinuating, and 


well adapted to perſuaſion. Having either diſcovered, 
or learned from Attalus himſelf, the deſign that had 
been inſtilled into him, he took the advantage of ſome 
favourable moments to open himſelf to him. He re- 

reſented, That the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of 
itſelf, and but very lately eſtabliſned, had ſubſiſted, 
and been improved ſolely by the union and good un- 
derſtanding of the brothers who poſſeſſed it. That 
only one of them, indeed, enjoyed the name of king, 


and wore the diadem; but that they all reigned in ef- 


fect. That Eumenes, having no male iſſue (for the 
ſon he had afterwards, and who ſucceeded him, was 
not then in being) he could leave his throne only to 
his next brother. That his right to the ſucceſſion of 
the kingdom was therefore inconteſtable; and that, 
conſidering the age and infirmities of Kumengs, the 
time ſor ſuch: ſucceſſion; could not be very remote. 
And wherefore then ſhould he anticipate and haſten, 
by a violent and criminal undertaking, what would 
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ſoon happen in a juſt and natural manner? Did he 


deſire to divide the kingdom with his brother, or to 


deprive him of it entirely? If he had only a part of 


it, both of them, weakened by ſuch diviſion, and 
expoſed to the enterpriſes of their neighbours, might 
be equally undone in the conſequence. That if he 
propoſed to reign alone, what would become of his 
elder brother ? Would he reduce him to live as a pri- 
vate perſon, or ſend him, at his years, into baniſhment? 
or, in a word, would he cauſe him to be put to death? 
That he did not doubt, but ſuch thoughts muſt give 
him horrour. That, not to ſpeak of the rabulous ac- 
counts of the tragical effects of fraternal dilcord, the 
recent example of Perſeus might remind him of them. 
That that untortunate prince, who had torn the ſcep- 
tre from his brother, by ſhedding his blood, purſued 
by the divine vengeance, had lately laid down the 


ſame ſceptre at the feet ot a victor, in the temple of 
£ 0-3 Samo- 
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Samothracia, and in a manner before the eyes, and by 
the order of the gods who preſide there, the witneſſes 
and avengers of his guilt. That he was affured, the 
very perſons, who lets out of friendſhip for him, than 
ill will for Eumenes, gave him at preſent ſuch perni- 

cious counſels, would be the. firſt to pratſe his tender 
and conſtant affection for his brother, if he continued 
faithfully attached to him to the laſt. Stratius added 
the extreme danger to which Attalus would expoſe the 
kingdom of Pergamus in the preſent conjuncture, 
when the Gauls were preparing to invade it, 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and 
blow up the fire of diſcord in this manner between 
brothers! Of what value muſt a ſincere, prudent, and 
diſintereſted friend appear at ſuch a time! What an 
advantage is it for a prince to give thoſe who approach 
him the liberty of ſpeaking treely, and without re- 
ſerve to him; and of being known by them in that 

"a light! The wiſe remonſtrances of Stratius had their 

effect with Attalus. That prince, having been intro- 

| duced into the ſenate, without ſpeaking againſt his 

brother, or demanding a diviſion of the kingdom of 

| Pergamus, contented himſelf with congratulating the 

= ſenate, in the name of Eumenes and his brothers, 

| upon the victory gained in Macedonia. He modeſtly 

diſplayed the zeal and affection with which he had 

| ſerved in the war againſt Perſeus. He defired, that 
| 
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they would ſend ambaſſadors to check the inſulence of 
the Gauls, and to reduce them ta their former. ſtate ; 


| and concluded with requeſting, that the inveſtiture of 
| Anus and Maronza, cities of Thrace, might be given 
| to him, which places had been conquered by Philip, 
| father of Perſeus, and the poſſeſſion diſputed with him 
by Eumenes. | 
The ſenate, imagining that Attalus would demand 
another audience, in order to ſpeak in particular of 
his pretenſions upon part of his brother's dominions, 
promiſed beforehand to ſend ambaſſadors according to 
his demand, and made the prince the ulual preſents. 
They promiſed beſides to put him into poſſcſſion of the 
1 wo 
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two cities, as he defired. But when it was known 
that he had left Rome, the ſenate, offended to find 
that he had done nothing they expected-from him, 
and not being able to be revenged upon him in any 
other manner, revoked the promiſe they had made 
him; and, before the prince was out of Italy, declared 
Anus and Maronza free and independent cities. They 
ſent, however, an embaſſy to the Gauls, at the head 
of which was P. Licinius ; but with very different in- 


ſtructions to thoſe demanded by Attalus. The Roman 


policy took off the maſk entirely at this time, and 
ſhowed an aſpect very unlike the frankneſs and probity 
of their anceſtors. / | 

The ſenate ſome days (5) after gave audience to the 
Rhodians, which made a great noiſe. They were at 
firſt refuſed to be heard, as having rendered themſelves 
unworthy of that honour by their conduct, and even 
a declaration of war againſt them was talked of. 
Rhodes, alarmed at it, ſent two new deputies, 
Having obtained admittance to the ſenate with great 
difficulty, they appeared there as ſuppliants, dreſſed 
in mourning Mabits, and with their faces bathed in 
their tears. Aſtymedes ſpoke, and with a voice in- 
terrupted with ſighs, took upon him the defence of 
his unfortunate country. He took great care not to 
ſhow at firſt his deſire to juſtify it. He knew, that it 
had juſtly incurred the anger of the Roman people; 
he confeſſed its faults; he called to mind the indiſcreer 
embaſſy, which the inſolent pride of the orator who 
ſpoke, had rendered ſtill more criminal: but he beg- 
ged the ſenate to make ſome difference between the 
entire body of the nation, and a few private perſons 


* 
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diſavowed by them, and whom they were ready to - 


deliver up. He repreſented, that there was no re- 
pony nor city, that did not include ſome bad mem- 

rs. That after all, there were no other crimes ob- 
jected to them but words; fooliſh indeed, raſh, extra- 
vagant (which he confeſſed to be the characteriſticks 


and failings of his nation) but ſuch as wile perſons | 


Cc4 ſeldom 
(5) Polyb. Legat. xciii=xcix, c, & civ. Liv. I. xly, n. 2c==25 
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ſeldom lay much ſtreſs upon, or puniſh with exceed: 
ing rigour, no more than Jupiter aims his thunders at 
all that ſpeak with little reſpect of his divinity. # But, 


(ſaid he) the neutrality obſerved by us in the late 
war, is looked upon as a certain proof of our en- 
mity in regard to you, Is there a tribunal in the 
world, wherein the intention, when without effect, 
is puniſhed as the action itſelf? But let your ſeve- 
rity be carried to that exceſs, at moſt, the puniſh- 
ment can only fall on thoſe who have had this in- 
tention, and then the majority of us are innocent, 
Admitting even that this neutrality and inaction 
make us all criminal; ought the real ſervices we 
have rendered you, in the two preceding wars, to 
be deemed as nothing, and will they not cover the 
omiſſion imputed to us in the laſt? Let Philip, 
Antiochus, and Perſeus bear witneſs now in our 
cauſe, The voices of the two firſt will certainly 
be for us, and abſolve us; and, for the third, 
at moſt, and in the ſevereſt ſenſe, the ſentence 
muſt appear doubtful and uncertain. Can you 
then, according to this ſtate of the queſtion, pals 
a fatal decree againſt Rhodes; for you are now 
upon the point of deciding, whether it hall ſubſiſt 
any longer, or be entirely deſtroyed ? You may de- 
clare war againſt us; but not a ſingle Rhodian will 
take up arms againſt you. If you perſiſt in your 
reſentment, we demand time to go and report our 
deputation at Rhodes, and at that moment our 
whole city, men, women, and free perſons, will em- 
bark, with all our eſtates and effects; we will aban- 
don our houſehold gods, as well publick as private, 
and come to Rome, where, after we have thrown 
our gold and filver, and all we have, at your feet, 
we will deliver up ourſelves, our wives, and our 
children, to your diſcretion. We will ſuffer here 
before your eyes, whatever you ſhall think — — 
| | +" — 


* Neque moribus neque legibus rire, 6 nihil fecerit quo id fiat, 


ullius civitatis ita comparatum capitis damnetur. Liv. 
eſſe ut ſiquis vellet inimicum pe- | 
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« jnflift upon us. If Rhodes is condemned to be 
*-plundered and ſet on fire, at leaſt we ſhall ſpare our- 
« ſelves the ſight of that calamity. You may by your 
<« reſolves declare yourſelves our enemies; but there 
« js a ſecret ſenſe in the bottom of our hearts, that 
&« declares quite the contrary, and aſſures us, that 
«© whatever hoſtilities you may act againſt us, you will 
&« never find us otherwiſe than friends and ſervants.” 

After this diſcourſe, the deputies proſtrated them- 
ſelves upon the earth, and held out their hands towards 
the ſenators, with olive branches in them, 'to demand 
peace. When they were withdrawn, by order of the 
ſenate, they proceeded to vote upon the affair, All 
who had Lrved in Macedonia in quality of conſuls, 
prætors, or lieutenants, and who had moſt experienced 
their fooliſh pride and enmity to the Romans, were 
very much againſt them. M. Portius Cato, the cele- 
brated cenſor, known by the ſeverity of his character, 
which often roſe to hardneſs of heart, was ſoftened at 
this time in favour of the Rhodians, and ſpoke for 
them with great warmth and eloquence. Ley does 
not repeat his diſcourſe, becauſe it was then extant in 
a work of Cato's own, intitled, De Originibus, wherein 
he had inſerted his own orations. 

The world has reaſon to regret the loſs of ſo valua- 
ble a collection. Aulus Gellius (c) has preſerved 
ſome fragments of this diſcourſe of Cato's ; by which 
it appears, he made uſe of almoſt the ſame reaſons 
with the ambaſſadors at Rhodes. I ſhall cite ſome 
paſſages of it at the bottom of the page, to aſſiſt the 
reader in knowing and diſtinguiſhing the manly and 
energetical ſtyle, which characterized the Roman elo- 
quence in thoſe ancient times, when more attention 
was had to the force of thoughts, than to the elegance 
of words, 

Cato“ begins his diſcqurſe by repreſenting to the 
N Romans, 


(c) Liv. 1 vii. C. V. 
g cio ſolere pleriſque homini- ſuperbiam atque ferociam auge- 
bus rebus — — prolixis ſcere atque — quod mihi 
atque proſperis animum excellere, nync magnz curæ eſt, quia 
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Romans, that they ought not to abandon themſelves 
to the extravagance of exceſſive joy. That proſperity 

nerally excites pride and inſolence. That he appre- 
Pk in the preſent caſe, they may form reſolutions, 
which may draw ſome misfortune upon Rome, and 
cauſe the frivolous joy, to which they give themſelves 
up, to vaniſh like a dream. © Adverſity (fays he) 
* in humbling the ſpirit, reſtores us to our reaſon, 
« and teaches us what is neceſſary to be done. Proſ- 
4 perity, on the contrary, hurries us in a manner out 
* of our way, by the joy it occaſions, and makes us 
& loſe ſight of the meaſures, which a calm ſituation 
« of mind would enable vs to diſcern, and execute. 
<« It is therefore, fathers, I am abſolutely of opinion, 
« that we ſhould defer the deciſion of this affair, till 
6 ing recovered from the violent emotions of our 
SI] e may be maſters of ourſelves, and capable 
« of deliberating with more maturity.” He adds, 


„That he indeed believes the Rhodians were far 


* from deſiring that the Romans ſhould have con- 
« quered Perſeus; but that they had ſuch ſentiments 
« in common with all other ſtates; ſentiments, which 
« did not proceed from their enmity to the Romans, 
© but from the love of their own liberty; for which 
e they had juſt eauſe to fear, when there ſhould be 
« none in a condition to diſpute empire with us, and 
« we ſhould become abſolute maſters of all nations. 
« For the reſt, the Rhodians did not aid Perſeus. 
« Their whole * crime, by the conſent of their moſt 
“ vjolen: accuſers, is to have intended to declare war 
« againſt us. But how long has the will, the inten- 
<« tion only, been a crime? Is there are any one amongſt 

. us 


res tam ſec unde proceſſit, nequid 
in conſulendo adverſi eveniat, quod 
noſtras ſecundas res contutet; neve 
brec lætitia nimis luxurioſe eveniat. 
Adverſz res ſe domant, & docent 
quid opus fit fatto: ſecundz res 
lætitia tranſverſum trudere ſolent à 
recte conſulendo atque intelligendo. 

uo majore opere edico ſuadeoque 
A hæc res — dies — 


dum ex tanto gaudio in poteſtatem 
noſtram redeamus. | 

* Qui acerrime adverſus eos di- 
cit, ita dicit; hoſtes voluiſſe fieri. 
Et quis tandem eſt noſtrüm, qui, 
2 ad ſeſe attinet, æc uam cen- 
eat quempiam pœnas dare ob eam 
rem, quod arguatur male facere 
voluiſſe? nemo opinor: nam ego, 
quod ad me atfinet nolim, 
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„ us, that would be willing ta ſubje& himſelf to this 


6 rule? For my part, I am ſure, I would not. The 
« Rhodians, it is ſaid, are proud, I ſhould be very 
* ſorry that my children could juſtly make me that 
* reproach. But, pray, in what does their pride af- 
« fect us? Would it become us to make it a crime in 
„ them to be prouder than we are?“ | 
The opinion of ſo grave and venerable a ſenator 
as Cato, prevented a war againſt the Rhodians. The 
anſwer given them did not declare them enemies, nor 
treat them as allies ; but continued them in ſuſpence. 
They were ordered to remove their governors from 
the cities of Lycia and Caria. Thoſe provinces were 
given up to them after the defeat of Antiochus, and 
now taken from them by way of puniſhment. They 
were ordered alſo to evacuate Caunus and Stratonice. 
They had bought the firſt for two hundred talents 
(about twenty five thouſand pounds) of Ptolemy's ge- 
neral, and the ſecond had been. given them by Antio- 
chus and Seleucus; they drew from thoſe two cities 
an annual revenue of an hundred and twenty talents 
(or fifteen thouſand pounds). At the ſame time the 
ſenate granted the iſland of Delos an exemption from 
cuſtoms, which conſiderably diminiſhed the revenues 


of the Rhodians, For inſtrad of a million of drach- 
mas (about five- and- twenty thouſand pounds ſter- 


ling) to which the revenue from thoſe cuſtoms amount. 
ed before, it paid afterwards only an hundred and fifty 
thouſand (about three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
pounds ſterling). | 

The fenate's anſwer, having diſpelled at Rhodes 
the fear that the Romans would take arms agaioſt the 
republick, made all other evils appear light, as it is 
common for. the expectation of great migtortyunes to 
make people. next to inlenſible of imall ones. How 
hard ſoever thoſe orders were, they ſubmitted. to them, 
and put them in immediate execution, They decreed 

® Rhodienſes ſuperhos efſe ai-, Sint ſanò ſuperbi. Quid id ad nos 


unt, id objeGantes. quod mihi à attinet? Idoe iraſcimim, ſiquis ſu- 
liberis meis r velim. perbieg. eſt quam nos? 
* c 
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at the ſame time, a crown of gold to the Romans, of 
the value of * ten thouſand pieces of gold and choſe 
their admiral Theodotus to preſent ir. He had orders 
to ſollicit the alliance of the Romans. The Rhodians 
had not demanded it till then, though for almoſt an 
hundred and forty years they had ſhared in the moſt 
lorious expeditions of that republick; which was a 
etch of their politicks. They were not for hamper- 
ing their liberty with the chains of oaths and treaues 
that continuing free, and their on maſters, they 
might either aid the kings in diſtreſs, or be ſupported 
by them upon occaſion. In the preſent conjuncture, 
they carneſtly demanded to be admitted as allies, not 
to ſecure themſelves againſt other powers, for they 
were in no apprehenſions of any beſides the Romans 
but to remove, by that change, all ſuſpicions that 
Might have been conceived to the prejudice of their 
republick. The alliance was not, however, granted 
them at this time. They did not obtain it till the fol- 
lowing year; nor then, without long and warm ſolli— 
citations. Tiberius Gracchus, at his return from 
Aſia, whither he had been ſent in quality of commiſ- 
ſioner, to examine into its condition, was of great 
ſervice to them upon this occaſion. He declared that 
the Rhodians had punctually obeyed the ſenate's or- 
ders, and had condemned the partiſans of Perſcus to 
death, After ſo favourable a report, the Rhodians 
were admitted into the alliance of the Roman people. 
I have before obſcrved, (d) that the ZErolians had 
reſented themſelves before Paulus Emilius in muurn- 
ing habits, at his return from his expedition into 
Greece, and that he had given them audience at Am- 
phipolis. The ſubje& of their complaints was, that 
Lyciſchus and Tiſippus, whom the credit of the Ro- 
mans, to whoſe intereſts they were devoted, rendered 
very powerful in ZEtolia, had ſurrounded the ſenate 
with ſoldiers, lent them by Bibius, who commanded 
in the province for the Romans; that they had put to 


death 
(4) Liv 1. xlv. n. 28—32. "HP 
* This might amount ta abcut fix of gold (x we at twelve fbillings, 
thouſandspounds, reckoning the piece or tbercubouts. | 
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death 'five hundred and fifty of the principal perſons 
of the nation, whoſe ſole crime was their having 
ſeemed: to favour Perſeus; that a great number of 
others had been ſent into baniſhment, and that the 


eſtates both of the one and the other had been aban- 


doned to their accuſers. The enquiry was confined to 
knowing, not on which ſide the injuſtice and violence 
had been committed, but whether the parties con- 
cerned had been for Perſeus or the Romans. The 
murtherers were acquitted, The dead were declared 
to have been killed, and the exiles to have been ba- 
niſned, juſtly. Bibius only was condemned for having 
lent his aid in this bloody execution: but why con- 
demned, it it was juſt; or if not, why were thole ac- 
quitted, who had been the principal authors of it? 

This ſentence gave great terrour to all who had ex- 

reſſed any inclination for Perſeus, and exceedingly 
increaſed the pride and inſolence of the partiſans of 
Rome. The principal perſons of each city were di- 
vided into three factions, The one were entirely de- 
yoted to the Romans; others adhered to the party of 
the king; both making their court ta their protec- 
tors by abject flatteries, and thereby rendering chem- 
ſelves powerful in their cities, which they held in an 
oppreſſive ſubjection. A third kind of citizens, in- 
oppoſition to the other two, oblerved a kind of me- 
dium, neither taking part with the Romans nor the 
kings; but publickly aſſerting the defence of their 
laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were much 
eſteemed and beloved in their ſeveral cities; but were 
in no authority. All offices, embaſſies, honours, and 
rewards, were conferred ſolely upon thoſe who eſpouſed 
the Roman intereſt, after the defeat of Perſeus; and 
they employed their credit in utterly deſtroying all 
thoſe who differed from themſelves in opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from 
all parts of Greece, to the ten commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed by the ſenate to regulate affairs. They gave 
them to underſtand, that beſides thoſe who had de- 
clared publickly for Perſeus, there were abundance of 

| others. 
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others ſecretly the enemies of Rome, who, under the 
colour of aſſerting liberty, influenced the whole people 
againſt them, and that thoſe cities would never conti- 
nur quiet, and perfectly ſubject to the Romans, un- 
leſs, after the contrary party were entirely reduced, 
the authority of thoſe; who had only the intereſt of 
the commonwealth at heart, was fully eſtabliſhed, 
The ten commiſſioners perfectly reliſhed thoſe reaſons, 
and made. them the rule of their conduct. What 
juſtice could be expected from an aſſembly that was 
determined to conſider, and treat all as criminals; 
who were not of the Roman party, and to reward all 
who ſhould declare themſelves their accuſers and ene- 
mies, with abundant graces and favours? We ſee 
here to what lengths ambition and the luſt of empire 
carry mankind, They make men blind to all ſenſe of 
duty and decency, and induce them to ſacrifice juſtice, 
as well as every thing ele, when it oppoſes their views. 
The virtue of the Pagans was but a weak, and very 
fluctuating principle, = 
That appears evidently upon this occaſion. The 
Roman general, to whom a lift had been given of all 
thoſe who were ſuſpected, ordered them to attend him 
from AÆtolia, Acarnama, Epirus, and Bceotia, and to 
follow him to Rome, there to make their defence. 
Commiſſioners were ſent alſo into Aſia, in order to 
take informations againſt ſuch as, in publick or private, 
had favoured Perſeus. ety 70. | 
A.M. Of all.the ſmall ſtates of Greece (e), none gave the 
3237- Roman republick ſo much umbrage as the Achæan 


* 


Ant. J. C. 


16%. league, Which till then had continued formidable by 
the number and valour of their troops, by the ability 
of their generals, and, above all, by the union that 
teigned between all the cities of which it was com- 
poled. The Romans, jealous of a power that might 
prove an obſtacle to their ambitious deſigns, eſpecially 
if they ſhould join the king of Macedonia, or the king 
of Syria, ſpared no pains to weaken it by introducing 
diviſions, and gaining creatures, whom they _—_ by 

* their 

(e) Liv, I. xlv. n. 31. Pauſan. in Achaic. p. 416, 47. 
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their credit to all employments, and by whoſe means 
they decided in all the aſſemblies of the league. We 
have ſeen what paſſed in the affair of the Spartan 
exiles. But it was in the conjuncture we now ſpeak 
of, the Romans gave the laſt ſtroke to their liberty. 

After the defeat of Perſeus, Callicrates, to com- 
plete with the Romans, to whom he had ſold himſelf, 
the ruin of the partiſans of liberty, whom he looked 
upon as his enemies, had the boldneſs to accuſe by 
name all thoſe to the ten commiſſioners, whom he 
ſuſpected to have had any inclination to ſupport Per- 
ſeus. They did not think it would ſuffice to write to 
the Achæans, as they had done to other ſtates, that 
they ſhould ſend ſuch of their citizens to Rome, as 
were accuſed of having favoured Perſeus; but they 
ſent two deputies to declare in perſon that order to 
the league. Two reaſons induced them to act in this 
manner. The firſt was, their fear that the Achæans 
who were very jealous of their liberty, and full of 
valour, ſhould refuſe obedience to the letters that 
ſhould be written them; and that Callicrates, and the 
other informers, would run the riſque of thetr lives in 
the aſſembly: the ſecond, becauſe in the letters, which 
had been found amongſt Perſeus's papers, nothing 
appeared to convict the accuſed Achæans. 

The two commiſſioners ſent into Achaia, were C. 
Claudius and Cn. Domitius ZEnobarbus. One of 
them, more abandoned to injuſtice than the other, 
(Pauſanias does not fay which) complained in the af- 
tembly, that many of the moſt powerful perſons of 
the league had aſſiſted Perſeus againft the Romans, 
and demanded, that they ſhould be condemned as de- 
ſerving death, after which he ſhould name them. 
The whole aſſembly was ſhocked at this propoſal, and 
cried out on all ſides, that it was an unheard-of thing 
to condemn perſons before it was declared who they 
were, and preſſed him to make known the guilty. 
Upon repeated inſtances to explain himſelf, he replied, 
at the ſuggeſtion of Callicrates, that all who had been 
in office, and commanded the armies, had * 
, e em- 
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themſelves guilty of that crime. Xeon, upon that; 


who was a perſon of great credit, and very much 
reſpected by the league, ſpoke to this effect: I have 
% commanded the armies, and have had the honour 


_ © to be the chief magiſtrate of the league; I ptoteſt 
e that I have never acted in any thing contrary to the 


<« intereſts of the Romans, which I am ready to prove 
« either in the aſſembly of the Achæans, or at Rome 
« before the ſenate.” The Roman took hold of this 
expreſſion as favourable to his deſigns, and decreed, 
that all thoſe who had been charged by Callicrates 
ſhould be ſent to Rome, in order to juſtify themſelves 
there. The whole aſſembly was in the higheſt afflic- 
tion upon this ſentence, Nothing like it had ever 
been known, even under Philip, or his ſon Alexander. 
Thoſe princes, though irreſiſtibly powerful, never 
conceived the thought of cauſing, ſuch as oppoſed 
them to be brought into Macedonia; but referred the 
trying of them to the council of the Amphyctions, 
their natural judges. The Romans did not imitate 
their moderation; but by a conduct, which may juſtly 
be called tyrannical, cauſed above a thouſand of the 
moſt conſiderable citizens of the Achæan league to 
be ſeiſed and conveyed to Rome. Callicrates became 
more than ever the object of horrour and deteſtation to 
all the Achæans. All people avoided meeting him 
and ſhunned his preſence as an infamous traitor ; and 
no one would bathe in the publick baths after him, till 
all the water had been firſt emptied out of them. 
Polybius, the celebrated hiſtorian, was of the num- 
ber of theſe exiles. We have ſeen Lycortas, his fa- 
ther, diſtinguiſh himſelf by the fortitude and con- 
ſtancy with which he ſupported the intereſts of the 
Achæan league during his government of it. He 
had taken particular care of the education of his ſon. 
In regard to policy, Polybius had Lycortas his father, 
a great ſtateſman, for his maſter; and for war, Phi- 
lopœmen, one of the moſt able and intrepid generals 
of antiquity, it was under theſe tutors he imbibed 
thoſe learned leſſons of government and war, which 


he 
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the practiſed himſelf, and has tranſmitted to poſterity 
in his writings. | 

As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputa- 
tion had reached before him, his merit made the 
greateſt men of the republick cultivate his friendſhip. 
He was particularly intimate with the two ſons of 
Paulus Emilius, the eldeſt of whom had been adopted 
into the family of the Fabii, and the youngeſt into 


that of the Scipios. The latter had been adopted. 


by P. Cornelius Scipio, ſon of Scipio Africanus, who 
conquered Hannibal. I have enlarged (ſufficiently, in 
the | concluſion of the hiſtory of the Carthaginians, 
upon the intimate friendſhip of Polybius with this 
ſecond ſon of Paulus Emilius, who afterwards con- 
quered Carthage and Numantia. That young Roman 
perceived the value of ſuch a friend, and knew how ro 
apply his leſſons and counſels to the beſt advantage. It 


1s very probable, that Polybius compoſed the greateſt. 


part of his hiſtory, or ar leaſt collected his materials 
tor it, at Rome. | 

When the Achæans arrived at Rome, the ſenate, 
without hearing or examining their cauſe, ſuppoſing, 
without any foundation, and contrary to the molt 
known truth, that they had been tried and ſentenced 
in the aſſembly of the Achæans, baniſhed them into 
diſterent towns of Italy. Polybius was excepted from 
that number. 

The Achæans (/) ſurpriſed and afflifted with the 
fate of their countrymen, ſent deputies to Rome, to 


demand that the ſenate would vouchſafe to take cog- 


nizance of their cauſe. They were anſwered, that it 
had been done, and that they had adjudged it them- 
lelves. Upon that reply, the Achæans ſent back the 
ſame deputies to Rome (with Euræas at their head) 
to 1 again before the ſenate, that thoſe Achæans 
had never been heard by their country, and that their 
affair had never been brought to a trial. Euræas, in 
conſequence, entered the ſenate with the other depu- 
ties who accompanied him, and declared the orders 

Vol. VI. D d ' > i 
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he had received, praying, that they would take cog- 
nizance of the accuſation, and not ſuffer the accuſed 
to periſh, without paſſing ſentence upon the crime 
they were charged with. That it were to be wiſhed 
the ſenate would examine the affair themſelves, and 
make known the guilty ; but, in caſe their other 
great affairs ſhould not afford them leiſure for ſuch 
Enquiry, they had only to refer it to the Achæans, 
who would do them juſtice in ſuch. a manner, as 
ſhould evidence the greatneſs of their averſion for the 
culpable. Nothing was more equitable than this de- 
mand, and the ſenate was very much at a loſs how to 
anſwer it. On the one fide, they did not think it 
proper to try the cauſe, for the accuſation was ground- 
Jeſs, on the other, to diſmiſs the exiles, without paſ- 


| 
ſing judgement upon them, was to loſe irrecoverably | 
all their friends in Achaia. The ſenate, to leave the | 
Greeks no hopes of retrieving their exiles, and to 
render them thereby more ſubmiſſive to their orders, 
wrote into Achaia to Callicrates, and into the other , 
ſtates to the partiſans of the Romans, that it did not : 
appear to them, that the return of the exiles conſiſted 4 
with theirs, or the intereſt of their country. This an- 6 
ſwer not only threw the exiles, but all the people of . 
Greece, into a conſternation. An univerſal mourning 1 
ſucceeded it. They were convinced, that there was I 
nothing further to hope for the accuſed Achæans, and tf 
that their baniſhment was perpetual, f 
However (g), they ſent new deputies, with inſtruc- * 
tions to demand the return of the exiles; but as ſup- b 
pliants, and as a favour; leſt in taking upon them 11 
their defence, they ſhould ſeem ever ſo little to oppoſe ſn 

the will of the ſenate. There did not eſcape any thing o 

in their harangue, that was not very well weighed, 0 

and ſufficiently reſerved, Notwithſtanding which, the a 
ſenate continued inflexible, and declared, that they as 
A.M, would perſiſt in the regulations already made, | * 
| 3844 The Achtans (5) would not be rejected, and ap- * 
| Ant. J. ©: pointed leveral deputations at different times, but th 


| witly 
| C Polyb. Legat. cxxi. (% Id. Legat. cxxix, cxx% 
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with no better ſucceſs; they were particularly ordered 
to demand the return of Polybius. They were in the 
right to perſevere thus in their applications to the 
ſenate, in favour of their countrymen, Though their 
repeated inſtances had no other effect than to place 
the injuſtice of the Romans in full light, they could 
not be conſidered as unneceſſary. Many of the ſena- 
tors were moved with them, and were of opinion, 
that it was proper to ſend- home the exiles: 

The Achæans, (i) having received advice of this 
favourable diſpoſition, in order to improve it to their 
advantage, appointed a laſt deputation. The exiles 
had been already baniſhed ſeventeen years, and a great 
number-of them were dead. There were very warm 
debates upon them in the ſenate ; ſome being for their 
return into their country, and their being reſtored to 
the poſſeſſion of their eſtates; and others oppoſing it. 
Scipio, at the requeſt of Polybius, had ſollicited Cato 
in avout of the exiles. That grave ſenator, riſing up 
to ſpeak in his turn: © To ſee us (faid he) diſpute 
« an whole day, whether ſome poor old men of Greece 
„ ſhall be interred by our grave-diggers, or thoſe of 
e their own country, would not one believe, that we 
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had nothing at all to do?” That pleafantry was all 


that was wanting to make the ſenate aſhamed of ſo 


long a conteſt, and to determine it at laft to fend back 
the exiles into Peloponneſus. Polybius was for de- 
firing, that they might be re- inſtated in all the honours 
and dignities they poſſeſſed before their baniſhment ; 
but before he preſented that requeſt to the ſenate, he 
thought proper to ſound Cato upon it, who told him, 
ſmiling, “ Polybius, you do not imitate the . wiſdom 
of Ulyſſes, You are for returning into the cave of 
the Cyclops for ſome miſerable tatters you have left 
„there.“ The exiles accordingly returned into their 
country, but of the thouſand that left it, only about three 
hundred remained. Polybius made no uſe of this per- 
miſſion, or if he did, he ſoon rejoined Scipio, ſeeing 
three ycars after he was with him at the ſiege of Carthage. 
(i) Plut. in Cato Cenſ. p. 341. 
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Sxcr. II. Mean flatteries of PRus1as, king of Bithynis, 
in the ſenate. Fuukxxs, become ſuſpected by the Ro- 


mans, is not ſuffered to enter Rome. ARIARATHES, 
king of Cappadocia, dies, and is ſucceeded by a ſon of 
the ſame name. Death of Fumenes. ATTALUS, 
his brother, ſucceeds him, as guardian to his ſon, then 


very young, War between ATTALUS and PRUSIAS. 


7 he latter having formed the deſign of putting his ſon 


| N1coMEDEs 7o death, is killed by him. Embaſſy of 
Ano- 


three celebrated Athenian philoſophers to Rome. 
ther from the people of Marſeilles, Digreſſion upon the 
city of Mar ſcilles. 
FTER the defeat of Perſevs, new embaſſies 
came every Gay to Rome, either to congratulate 


the Romans upon their victory, or to juſtify or excuſe 
themiclves for the attachment they ſeemed. to have to 
that prince; and ſome came to lay complaints before 
the ſenate in regard to fome allies, We have ſeen 
hitherto what relates to the Rhodians and Achæans. 
In this ſection 1 ſhall collect what concerns Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and 
lome other particular affairs. 


Pruſias being come to Rome, (a) to make the ſenate 


Au.) C, and Roman people his compliments of congratulation 
100. 


upon the good ſucceſs of the war againſt Perſeus, 
diſhonoured the royal dignity by abject flattery. At 
his reception þy the deputies appointed by the ſenate 
For that purpoſe, he appeared with his head ſhaved, 
and with the cap, habit, ſhoes and ſtockinęs of a ſlave 
mace free; and laluting the deputics, You ſee, ſaid he, 
- one of your freed men ready to fulfil whatſoever you ſhall 
' pleaſe to command, and to cenſorm entirely to all your 
cuſtoms, When he entered the ſenate, he ſtood at the 
door, facing the ſenators who lat, and proſtrating, 
himſelf, kiſſed the threſhold. Afterwards, addrefling 
himielf to the aſſembly, 7 ſalute you, gods preſervers, 
cried he; and went on with a diſcourſe tuitable to that 


prelude, 
(a) Polyb. Legat. xcvii, Liv, I. xlv. n. 44. | 
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prelude. Polybius ſays, that he ſhould be aſhamed 
to repeat it. He concluded with demanding, that the 
Roman people would renew the alliance with him, 
and grant him certain lands taken from Antiochus, of 
which the Gauls had poſſeſſed themſelves without any 
right or pretenſion. He then recommended his ſon 
Nicomedes to them. All he aſked was granted him 
only commiſſioners were appointed to examine into 
the condition of the lands in queſtion. - Livy, in his 


account of this audience, omits the abject ſubmiſſions 


of Pruſias; of which he pretends the Roman hiſtori- 
ans fay nothing: he contents himſelf with mention- 
ing, in the concluſion, part of what Polybius had ſai 
before, and with ſome reaſon. For that baſe deport- 
ment at leaſt-diſhonoured the ſenate as much, who ſuf- 
fered, as the prince who acted ir. 

Pruſias had ſcarce left Rome (5), when advice came, 
that Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. 
That news gave the ſenate ſome. trouble. Eumenes, 
in the war againſt Perſeus, had behaved in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they could neither continue him as a friend 
or an enemy. There was reaſon for violent ſuſpicions 
but no certain proofs againſt him. To admit him to 
an audience, was to declare him innocent : to con- 
demn him as guilty, was to lay themſelves under the 
neceſſity of a war with him; and to proclaim to all 
the world, that they had failed in point of prudence, 
by loading a prince with fortunes and honours, whoſe 
character they were little acquainted with. To avoid 
theſe inconveniencies, the ſenate made. a decree, by 
which, under the pretext that the reception of kings 
was too great a charge to the republick, they forbad 
all kings in general to enter that city, and cauſed that 
ordinance to be ſignified to the king of Pergamus, 
"who was at no loſs to comprehend: its meaning. He 
returned therefore into his own dominions. 


This affront encouraged his enemies (c) and cooled A. M. 
the affection of his allies Pruſias ſent an ambaſſador N 
D d 3 9 


(%) Polyb. Legat. xevii. (c) Ibid, Legat. xevii. cii. civ. ev. 
evi, cxix. cxxi. 
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to Rome, to complain of the irruptions he made into 
Bithynia. He added, that Eumenes held ſecret in- 
telligence with Antiochus; that he treated all thoſe 
injuriouſly who ſeemed to favour the Romans, and par- 
ticulatrly the Gallo-Grecians his neighbours, in contra- 
diction to the ſenate's decrees in their behalf. That 
people had alſo ſent deputies to Rome with their eom- 
plaints; which they afterwards repeated ſeveral times, 
as well as Pruſias. The ſenate did not yet declare 
themſelves. They contented themſelves with aidi 
and ſupporting the Gallo-Grecians undcrhand, to the 
utmolt of their power, without doing any manifeſt in- 
_ Juſtice to Eumenes. | 
The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden 
entrance into Rome, ſent his brothers, Attalus and 
Athæneus, thither, to anſwer the accuſations. he was 
charged with. The apology they made ſcemed final- 
.ly to confute all complaints againſt the King, and 
the ſenate were ſo well ſatisfied with it, that they 
ſent them back into Aſia, laden with honours and pre- 
ſents. They did not, however, entirely efface the pre- 
. Judices':concetved againſt their brother. The ſenate 
diſpatched Sulpicius Gallus and Manius Sergius, with 
orders tg inform themſelves ſecretly, whether Antio- 
.chus and Eumenes were not concerting ſome deſign 
againſt: the Romans. | 
Sulpicius (4) acted in this commiſſion with very 
great imprudence. He was a vain. man, and aimed 
at appearing important, by declaring againſt Eumenes. 
When he arrived in Aſia, -he cauſed all the cities to 
be informed, that ſuch as had any complaints to make 
in regard to that prince, might repair to him at Sardis. 
And there for ten days he hearkened quietly to all the 
accuſations people thought fit to form againſt Eume- 
nes: a liberty that ſet all malcontents at work, and 
opened a door for all manner of calumnies ! 
Tiberius Gracchus, whom the ſenate ſent the fol- 
lowing year into Aſia upon the ſame account, was re- 
*ceived by Eumenes and Antiochus in a manner which 
6 con- 


(4) Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 245. 


ſhould reign jointly, It was a policy ſufficiently fre- 
quent with the Romans to divide kingdoms between 
brothers, in order to weaken them by that partition, 
and ſow the ſeeds of an eternal diviſion between them. 
Attalus, in the firſt year of his reign, re-eſtabliſhed 
him in the ſole poſſeſſion of the throne, having con- 
quered and expelled his competitor, 

Eumenes was always ſuſpected by the Romans, and 
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eonvinced him there was nothing to fear from thoſe 
two kings, and induced him to make his report to the 
ſenate accordingly. He gave as favourable an ac- 
count of the conduct of Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, who had married the ſiſter of Eumenes. That 
prince died ſome time after. His ſon Ariarathes, (e) 4 M- 
ſurnamed Philopator ſucceeded him. He had him by FIR, 
Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and 1632. 
intended, when he came to age, to reſign his king- 
dom to him, to which his ſon would never conſent; 
from whence he was called Philapater, that is, lover 
of bis father. An action highly laudable, in an age 
wherein it was no uncommon thing to acquire king- 
doms by. parricide, . | 

As ſoon as the young king aſcended the throne (), 
he ſent deputies to, Rome, to demand that the treaty 
his father had made with the Romans ſhould be re- 
newed, which was granted him, with praiſes. 

Some time after, (g) notwithſtanding Eumenes A. M, 
aided him with all his forces, he was dethroned by , 3% 
Demetrius, king of Syria, and one of his elder bro- 5 ; 
thers ſet in his place, who was a ſuppoſed ſon, named 
Holofernes. Ariarathes took refuge at Rome. The A. NI. 
uſurper and Demetrius ſent their ambaſſadors allo T 
thither. The ſenate decreed, that the two brothers 2 7 


almoſt continually at war with Prufias, or. the Gallo- - 


Grecians. He died at length, after havin 1 
thirty- eight“ years. He left for his ſucceſſor (5) in 
the kingdom, his ſon Attalus, ſurnamed Philometer, 


d 4 then 
(e) Diod. Eleg. p. 8e. (f) Polyb, Legat. cxxi. (gs) Id. 
Legat. cxxvi. Y) Strab. I. xiii. p. 624. 


* Strabo ſays, be reigned forty-three «years, but that is preſumed to be 
an error, | 
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then an infant, whom he had by'Stratonice, ſiſter of 
Ariarathes, and appointed guardian of his ſon, and re- 
gent of his kingdom, his brother Attalus Philadelphus, 
who governed the kingdom one-and twenty years. 
Polybius beſtows great praiſes onEumenes. The body 
of that prince, ſays he, was weak and delicate, his ſoul 
great, and abounding with the muſt noble ſentiments. 
He gave place to none of the kings (i) his contempo- 
raries in many other qualities, and excelled them all 
in the nobleneſs of his inclinations. The kingdom 
of Pergamus, when he received it from his father, 
conſiſted only of a very ſmall number of cities, which 
ſcarce deſerved that name. He rendered it fo power- 
ful, that it might have diſputed pre-eminence with 
almoſt all the greateſt kingdoms. He owed nothing 
either to chance or fortune; ſtill uſives the words of 
Polybius. Every thing was the reſult of his pru- 
dence, labour, and activity. From his fondneſs for 
true glory, he did more good to Greece, and enriched 
more private perfons, than any prince, To finiſh” his 
character, he poſſeſſed ſo fully the art of engaging 
the reſpect of his three brothers, and of keeping them 


within bounds by his authority, without letting them 


perceive it, that though they were all of age and ca- 
tur to undertake for themſelves, and ſhared with 
im in the functions of the ſovereignty, they never failed 
in point of ſubmiſſion, but continued always in per- 
fect union, and with equal zeal for his ſervice, aſſiſted 
him in defending and aggrandizing the kingdom. It 
would be difficult to find ſuch an example of autho- 
rity over brothers, joined with unalterable concord 

and union. | | 

I ought not to omit one thing in this place, whic 
does great honour to the memory of Eumenes; that 
is, his having founded the famous library of Perga- 
mus, ot, at leaſt, conſiderably augmented it: but I 

ſhall ſpeak of that elſewhere. 

The diviſion (&) which had almoſt perpetually o 
ſiſted 


(i) Polyb. Exempt. Virt, & Vit. p. 166. (I) Polyb. Legat. cxxviii, 


cxxix. cxxxili. CXXXV. cxxxvi. 
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gſted between Pruſias and /Eumenes, continued under 
Attalus, who ſucceeded” the latter. Pruſias, having 
been victorious in a battle, entered Pergamus, and 
violently enraged and afflicted, that he had failed of A. N. 
ſcifing Attalus, let fall the weight of his revenge upon , 3 7c. 
the ſtatues and temples of the gods; burning and 1353. 
deſtroying all before him in his march. Attalus ſent 

his brother Athenzus to Rome, to implore aid of the 
ſenate, who ſent ſeveral embaſſies at different times 

to forbid Pruſias to continue the war againſt Attalus 

but he eluded thoſe orders, either by delays or even 
treachery, having once attempted, under pretence of 

an interview, to ſeiſe the Roman ambaſſador and At- 
talus. His defign was diſcovered, and the execution 

of it prevented; but his crime was not the leſs upon 

that account. Rome at other times would have pu- 
niſhed it with the deſtruction of his kingdom. Ac 

this ſhe was contented with ſending ten commiſſioners, 

with inſtructions to put an end to this war, and to oblige 
Pruſias to make Attalus ſatisfaction for the damages 

he had done him. Attalus, however, with the aid of 

his allies, had afſembled numerous armies both, by ſea 

and land. All things were prepared for opening the 
campaign, when news came, that the commiſſioners 

were arrived. Attalus joined them. After ſome con- 
ferences upon the preſent affair, they ſer out for Bi- 
thynia, where they declared to Pruſias the orders they 

were charged with from the ſenate. That prince was 
willing to accept part of the conditions preſcribed him ; 

but refuſed to comply with moſt of the reſt. The 
commiſſioners, exaſperated at his rejecting them, broke 

the alliance and amity with him, and reſuming imme- 
diately their rout to Pergamus, left Pruſias in terrible 
apprehenſions. They adviſed Attalus to keep with 

his army upon the frontiers of his kingdom, without 

being the firſt to commit hoſtilities ; and ſome of them 
returned to Rome, to inform the ſenate of the rebel- 

lion of Pruſias. At length he opened his eyes, and 

new, commiſſioners from Rome obliged him to lay 
down his arms, and ſign a treaty of peace, which they 
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preſented him. This treaty imported; that Pruſias 
ſhould give immediately twenty decked ſhips to Atta- 
los; that he ſhould pay him five hundred talents (five 
hundred thouſand crowns) in the ſpace of twenty 
years; and that the two kings ſhould keep within the 
bounds of their own dominions, ſuch - as they ſtood 
before the war; that Pruſias, in repæration of the da- 
mages he had done upon the lands of ſome neighbour- 
ing cities, which were named, ſhould pay them an 
hundred talents, (an hundred thouſand crowns.) 
When he had accepted and ſigned theſe conditions, 
Attalus drew off his troops both by ſea and land into 
his own kingdom. In this manner ended the war, 
occaſioned by the differences between Attalus and 
Pruſias. en 
Attalus the younger, (Y ſon of Eumenes, when 
the peace was concluded between the two ſtates, made 
a voyage to Rome; in order to make himſelf known 
to the ſenate, to demand the continuance of their 
amity, and, without doubt, to thank chem alſo for 
the protection they had granted his uncle, who reigned 
in his name. He received from the ſenate. all the 
marks of favour he could have expected, and all the 
honours ſuitable to his years; after which he ſer out 
for his dominions. | | | 
Pruſias (m) alſo ſent afterwards his ſon Nicomedes 
to Rome, and knowing that he was highly conſidered 
there, he gave him inſtructions to demand, that the 
ſenate would remit him the remainder of the ſum he 


was to pay Attalus. He joined Menas with him in 


this embaſſy, to whom he had given ſecret orders to 
diſpatch the young prince, in order to advance his 
children by a ſecond wife. The favour demanded by 
Pruſias was refuſed, Attalus's ambaſſadors demonſtra- 
ting, that the whole ſum was far from being equal to 
the loſſes his maſter had ſuſtained from him. Menas, 
inſtead of executing the horrid commiſſion he was 
charged with, diſcovered the whole to at 

The 


(!) Polyb. Legat. exi. (*? Appian, in Mithridat. p. 175. 


Juttin, I. xxxiv. c. 4. 
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The young prince having quitted Rome to return in- A.M. 
to Bithynia, thought it incumbent on him to prevent At. J. c. 
the murtherous deſigns of his father. Supported by 148. 
the aſſiſtance of Attalus, he revolted againſt him, and 
drew over the greateſt part of the people into his 
party; for Pruſias was univerſally hated. for his op- 
preſſions and cruelties. That unfortunate. prince, 
abandoned by all his ſubjects, took refuge in a tem- 
ple, where he was ſlain by ſoldiers ſent by Nicomedes, 
or, according to ſome, by Nicomedes himſelf. What 
horrours on each ſide !-Pruſias was called the Hunter, 
and had reigned at leaſt ſix - and- thirty years. It was 
with him Hannibal had taken refuge. 

The king of Bithynia's perſon. (u) had nothing in 
it to prejudice people in his favour; nor was his ming 
more to his advantage. He was in ſize but half a 
man, and a mere woman as to valour and bravery. 
He was not ouly timorous but ſoft, and incapable of 
fatigue; in a word, equally effeminate in body and 
mind; defects by no means amiable in a king, and 
molt of all, amongſt the; Bithynians. Polite learning, 
philoſophy, and all other liberal. knowledge, were en- 
tirely foreign to him. In ſhort, he had no manner of 
idea of the great and good, the noble and the ele- 
gant. Night and day he lived a true Sardanapalds. 
So that his ſubjects, upon the firſt dawn of hope, 
Joined with the utmoſt ardour in meaſures againſt him, 
and to puniſh him in the ſame manner he had govern- 
ed them. | 

I have, deferred ſpeaking of two embaſſies, which 
arrived at Rome very near the ſame time. | 

The one came from the. Athenians, who having A. M. 
been condemned by a ſentence paſſed on them by the a 
Sicyonians (o), but under the authority of the Roman \,.c. © 
ſenate, in a fine of five hundred talents, for having 
laid waſte the lands of the city of Oropus, ſent. to de- 
mand the remiſſion of that fine. The. ambaſſadors 
were three celebrated philoſophers ; Carneades,. of 2 


() Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 17% 174. 
(e) Cic. I. ii. de Orat. n. z55. Aul. Gel. I. viii. c. 14. 
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ſect of the Academicks; Diogenes, of the Stoitks ; 
and Critolaus, of the Peripateticks. The taſte for 
eloquence and philoſophy had not yet made its way fo 
far as Rome; it was about the time of which we are 
ſpeaking, that it began to ſpread there, and the repu- 
tation of theſe three philolophers did not a little con- 
tribute to it. The young people of Rome, who had 
any taſte, for the ſciences, made it their honour and 
amuſement to viſit them, and were ſtruck with admi- 
ration in hearing them, eſpecially Carneades, whoſe 
lively and graceful eloquence? in which ſolidity and 
ornament exalted each other, tranſported and enchant- 
ed them. It was univerſally talked, that a Greek of 
extraordinary merit was arrived, who from his great 
knowledge was more than man, and who, in calming 
and ſoftening the moſt violent paſſions by his elo- 
quence, inſpired youth with a kind of love, which 
made them renounce all other pleaſures and employ- 


ments, to abandon themſelves wholly to philoſophy. 


He had for his auditors all the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons of Rome. His diſcourſes, tranſlated into Latin 
by one of the ſenators, were in all hands. All Rome 
ſaw, with great joy, their children apply themſelves to 
the Grecian learning, and inſeparable from thoſe won- 
derful men. Cato only ſeemed ſorry for it; appre- 
hending, that this taſte for polite learning would ex- 
tinguiſn that for military knowledge; and that they 
would prefer the glory of ſpeaking, to that of aCting 
well. The example of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, 
educated at the ſame time under the care of Polybius, 
in a taſte for the ſciences, demonſtrates how ill found- 
ed that prejudice of Cato's was. However it were, 
he warmly reproached the ſenators for keeping the 
ambaſſadors fo long in the city, and = cauſed the 
affair that brought them thither to be diſpatched, he 
haſtened their departure. By a decree of the ſenate, 
the fine, in which they had been condemned, was 
moderated, and the five hundred talents reduced to 
one hundred, 
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The other embaſſy was ſent by the (p) people of 
Marſeilles. They had already been often harraſſed 
by the. Ligurians, but at the time of which we now 
ſpeak, they were reduced to the laſt extremities, and 
ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore aid of the ſe- 
nate. They came to a reſolution to ſend deputies to 
the Ligurians, to incline them to ſentiments of peace 
and equity by the method of amity and negociation. 
Such conduct made them only the more haughty, and 
they carried their inſolence ſo far as to offer indignities 
to the deputies, and to violate the law of nations in 
their perſons. The ſenate being informed of this 
unhappy affair, made the conſul Quintus Opimius 
march immediately againſt them with an army. He 
laid ſiege to the city (q) where the inſult had been of- 
fered ro the Roman ambaſſadors, took it by ſtorm, 
made ſlaves of the inhabitants, and ſent the principal 
authors of the affront bound and fettered to Rome, to 
be puniſhed there according to their deſerts. The 
Ligurians were beat and cut to pieces in ſeveral bat- 
tles. The victor diſtributed all the conquered lands 
amongſt the people of Marſeilles. He ordered the 
Ligurians to ſend hoſtages to Marſeilles, which were 
to be exchanged for others from time to time; in or- 
der to lay a curb upon them, and prevent them from 
moleſting the people of Marſeilles, as they had done 
ull then. | 

Rome had always held the people of Marſeilles in 
extreme conſideration, founded upon their extraordi- 
nary merit,” and the inviolable. fidelity with which they 
had conſtantly adhered to the party of the Romans. 
They were by origin (r) of Phocæa, a city of Ionia: 
When Xerxes ſent Harpagus to beſiege it, the inhabi- 
tants, rather than ſubmit to the yoke of the Barba- 
rians, as ſo many others had done, embarked with their 
wives and children, and all their effects, and after va- 
rious adventures, having caſt a mals of red-hot iron 
into the ſea, they all engaged themſelves by oath 

never 


) Folyb. Legat. cxxxi. & xxxiy, Zei 7 
l 5 2 Juſtia, I. Xliii. c. 3 % Egitna, (e) Herod, 
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* never to return to Phocæa, till that iron ſhould ſwim 

upon the water. Afterwards, having landed upon the 

coaſt of Gaul, near the mouth of the Rhone, they 

ſettled there, by the conſent of the king of the coun- 

try, and built a city ſince called Marſeilles. This 

foundation is ſaid to have been made in the reign of 

| Tarquinius Priſcus, about the ſecond year of the forty- 

| fifth Olympiad, and ſix hundred years before the birth 

| of Jeſus Chriſt. 

| The king, who had received them into his domini- 

ons with great goodneſs, being dead, his ſon (s) did | 

| not ſhow them ſo much favour. The growing power f 

| of their city gave him umbrage. He was made to 

underſtand, that thoſe ſtrangers, whom he had received 

into his country, as gueſts and ſuppliants, might one h 
| 
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day make themſelves maſters of it by right of con- 
queſt. The fable of the bitch was made uſe of upon 
this occaſion, that aſked her companion to lend her 
her houſe only for eight days, till ſhe had brought forth | 
her whelps ; then by great intreaties obtained a ſecond | 
term to bring them up; and- at laſt, when they were | 
grown large and ſtrong, made herſelf abſolute miſtreſs | 
and proprietor of the place, from whence ſhe could 
never atterwards be expelled. The Marſeillians had, 
in conſequence, at firſt a rude war upon their hands; 
but having been victorious, they continued in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the lands that had been granted them, 
within the bounds of which they were not long con- 
fined. 
In proceſs of time they ſettled ſeveral (7) colonies, 
and built ſeveral cities; Agde, Nice, Antiba, Olbia; 
which much extended their territory, and augmented 
their power. They had ports, arſenals, and fleets, which 
rendered them formidable to their enemies. 
So many new ſettlements (u) contributed to the 
ſpreading of the Greeks in Gaul, and occaſioned 2 
wondertul change in them. The Gauls, quitting 
their ancient ruſticity by degrees, began to — 
| ized, 
(s) Juſtin, I. xliji, c. 4. (:) Strab, p. 180. (2) Juſtin, 
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lized, and to aſſume more gentle manners. Inſtead 
of breathing nothing but war, they accuſtomed them- 
{elves to the obſervance of the laws of a wiſe govern- 
ment. They learned to improve their lands, to culti- 
vate vines, and to plant olives . Hence fo ſurpriſing 
an alteration enſued, as well in the provinces as the 
people who inhabited them, that it might have been 
ſaid, Greece was not come to Gaul, but Gaul had 
been changed into Greece, 

The (x) inhabitants of the new city made very wiſe 
laws for its polity and government, which was ariſto- 
cratical, that is to ſay, in the hands of the elders, 
The council of the city was compoſed of fix hundred 
ſenators, who continued in that function during life. 
Of that number fifteen were elected to take care of 
the current affairs, and three to preſide in the aſſem- 
blies, in quality of principal magiſtrates. 
The right of hoſpitality (5) was in ſingular eſtima- 
tion amongſt the Marſeillians, and practiſed by them 
with the moſt exalted humanity. To maintain the 
ſecurity of the aſylum they gave to ſtrangers, no per- 
ſon was ſuffered to enter the city with arms. Certain 
perſons were placed at the gates, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to take care of the arms of all who came in, and to 
return them when they went out. . 

All entrance was barred to ſuch as might have been 
for introducing ſloth and a voluptuous life; and par- 
ticular care was taken to- baniſh all double-dealing, 


falſehood and fraud. 

They piqued themſelves (⁊) eſpecially upon ſobriety, 
modeſty, and frugality. The moſt conſiderable por- 
tion amongſt them did nat exceed an hundred pieces 
of gold, that is to ſay, very near an hundred piſtoles. 
They were not allowed to'lay out more than. five in 
dreſs, and as many in jewels. Valerius Maximus (a), 
who lived in the reign of Tiberus, admires the regu- 
3 lations 


f * 
(x) Strab. 1. iy. P. 179. (») Val. Max, b ii. e. 6. (z) Strab. 
„iv. p. 181. (a) Lib. ii. e. 6. 
Adeo mignus & hominibus ſed Gallia in Græciam tranſlatg 
& rebus impolitus eſt nitor, ut videretur. Juſtin, 
den Græciæ in Galliam emigraſſe | | 
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lations of government obſerved at Marſeilles in his 
time. That city (ſays he) ſtedfaſtly retainin 

y (ay y 8 
&« the “ ancient ſeverity of manners, excluded from 


their theatre thoſe comedians whoſe pieces generally 


tc turn upon the ſubject of | unlawful love.” The 
reaſon given for this maxim is ſtill finer and more re- 
markable than the maxim itſelf, © Leſt, (adds the 
« author) a familiarity with ſuch ſort of ſhows ſhould 
make the people the more apt to imitate them.“ 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies thoſe 
indecent tears and lamentations, with which they are 


generally attended, and ordered them to ceaſe the ſame 


day by a domeſtick ſacrifice, and an entertaimegt for 
the friends and relations of the deceaſed . For is it 
“ conſiſtent to abandon ourſelves to immoderate af- 
« fliction, or to be offended at the Divinity, for not 
having thought fit to ſhare his immortality with us?“ 
Tacitus has a paſſage upon the city of Marſeilles 
highly in its praiſe; it is in his life of Julius Agricola 
his father-in-law. After having ſpoken of the excel- 
lent education he had received from the care and ten- 
der affection of 4 Julia, Procilla, his mother, a lady 
of extraordinary virtue, who made him paſs the moſt 
early years of his youth in the ſtudy of thoſe arts and 
ſciences that fuited his birth and age; he adds, 
What had preſerved him from the dangers and diſ- 
orders, to which youth is generally expoſed, was, 
e beſides his own genius and diſpoſition, the good 
<« fortune of having from his infancy the city of 
„ Marſeillcs for his ichool, in the manners of whoſe 
de inhabitants the politeneſs of the Greeks, and the 
« ſimplicity and reſerve of the provinces were happily 
united.“  Arcebat eum ab illetebris pectantium, prater 
| Is 9 ip/ius 

» Eadem civitas ſeveritatis cuſtos numini invidiam fieri, quod im- 
acerrima eſt: nullum aditum in mortalitatem ſuam nobiſcum partir i 


ſcenam minus dando, quorum ar- nolueret? 


1 


gumenta majore ex parte ſtuprorum t Mater Julia Procilla fuit, rare 


continent actus, ne talia ſpectandi caſtitatis. In hujus ſinu indul- 


is ow 


conſuetudo etiam imitandi licentiam nc) on educatus, per omnem 


ſumar, oneſtarum artium cultum, puce 


+ Etenim quid attinet, aut hu- ritiam adoleſcentiamque tranſegit, 


mano dolore indulgeri, aut divino Tacit. in Agricul. c. iv, 
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*Pufbonam integramque naturam, qudd ftatim parvulus 
ſedem ac magiſtram ſtudiorum Maſſiliam habuerit, locum 
Greca comitate & provinciali panſimonia miſtum ac bene 
compoſitum, _ | &. 

From what I have ſaid may be ſeen, that Marſeilles 
was become a Celebrated ſchool for politeneſs, wildom, 
and virtue, and, at the ſame time, for all arts and 
ſciences. Eloquence, philoſophy, phyſick, mathe- 
maticks, law, fabulous theology, and all kinds of : 
literature, were publickly projgyted there. This city 
produced () the moſt ancient of the learned men of 
the Weſt, I mean Pytheas, an excellent geoprapher - 
and aſtronomer, who. lived in the time of Ptolemy © 
Philadelphus, or indeed of Alexander the Great. 

They perſevered conſtantly in cultivating the arts , 
and ſciences with equal ardour and ſucceſs. Strabo 5 
relates, thgt in his time (he lived in the reign of 
Auguſtus) the young nobility of Rome went to Mar- 
ſeilles for education; and he prefers that place to tbe 
city of Athens itſelf; Which is ſaying à great deal. 
We have already ſeen, that it retained that privilege 
in the time of Tacitus the hiſtorſan. 1 

The Marſeillians diſtinguiſned themſelves no leſs 
by the wiſdom of their government, than by their ca- 
pacity and taſte for learning. Cicero, in one of his 
orations, exceedingly magnifies their manner of go- 
verning their republick. *, + am aſſured, (ſays he) x: 
« that not only in Greece, but all other nations, F 
« there is nothing comparable to the wiſe polity eſta- 
« bliſhed at Marſeilles.” That city, fo remote from 
* the country, manners, and language of all other 
„ Greeks, ſituate in Gaul, in the midſt of barbatous 
nations which ſurround it on all ſides, is ſo prudently 


5 


directed by the counſels of its elders, that it is x 
4 * (5) Vol. in Hiſtor. Grees 1 


» Cujus ego civitatis diſcipli- tervly cinta Gallorum gentibus, 
nam atque gravitatem, non ſolum barharite fluctibus alluatur, fic op- 
Grrciæ, ſed haudyſcio an cunctis timstum conßilio gubernatur, ut 
gentibus anteponendam jure dis omnes ejus inſtituta laudare facie. 
cam : quæ tam procul a Gracorum-. livs poſſivt, quam emulari. Qraty 
omnium regionibus, diſeiplinis, pro Flaccoy n. Ixil. * 
/nguaque divila, cum in ultimis ö - Þ 
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© more eaſy to praiſe, than imitate, the wiſdom of 
« its government.” 

They laid it down as. a fundamental (c) rule of their 
politicks, from which they never departed, to adhere 
inviolably to the Romans, to whoſe manners. their 


"own were more conformable, than to thoſe of the 


Barbarigns around them, - Beſides which, their neigh- 
bourhood to the Ligurians, of whom they were equally 
enemies, could not but contribute to unite them 

their common intereſts; that union enabligg each party 
to make powerful diverſions on bath ſides of the Alps. 
They accordingly rendered the Romans great ſervices 


at all times, and alſo received goderdble algs from 


them upon many occaſions. 
Tuſtin (4) relates a fact, which would be very much 
to the honour of the Marſeillians, if it were well con- 


firmed. Having received advice, that thg/Gavls had 


taken and burnt Rome, they deplored that diſaſter of 
their allies, as much as if it had happeged to their 


© own City. Nor did they — themſelves to fruitleſs 
tears, Out of the,go gold and filver, either of the pub- 
0 


lick or private per 


the Gauls had taxed the conquered, as the price of 


peace, and ſent it td Rome, The (e) Romans, infinitely 


affected with ſo noble an act of generoſity, granted 


EN” 


F 


>» Marſeilles the privilege of immunity, and the Tight of 
f ſitting amongſt the Aenators at the publick 5 It 
ba 


is certain, chat during the War with Hannibal, Mar- 
ſeilles aided the Romans with all manner of good 
offices ; the ill ſucceſſes. which they experienced in the 
firſt years of the war, and which had deprived them of 
almoſt all their "allies, no capable of ſhakin 
their fidelity in the leaſt. vin i 
In the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, that 


city obſerved a conduct which well denotes the wiſdom 


had foe their gates, #1 


of its government. Cæſar O e (pf 
teen ſenatgrs, W 


S were 
(c) Strab. l. iv. p. 180. 5 Juſtin, 1 xIiii. c. 5. 
C) Liv. l. xxi. n. 20. 25. 26. 1. xxvi. n. 19. Lib. xxvii. n. 36- 
1. (/) Cal. in Bel. Civ, I. i 
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ns, they. raiſed the ſum in which 
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were in ſupreme authority, to come to his camp, and 
repreſented to them, that he was ſorry the war ſhould 
begin by attac king their city; that they ought rather 
to ſubmit to the authority of all Italy, than to aban- 
don thęewiclves blindly to the deſires of one man; 
and he added all the motives moſt capable of per- 
ſuadipg them. After having made cheir report to the 


ſenate they returned into the camp, and gave Cæſar 


this anſper: that they knew the Roman people: 


were divided into two parties that it did not belong 
to chem to detehmige Which had the right on their 


ide: that the two heads of thoſe parties were cqually 
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the protectors of their city; and at the ſame time its 


friends and benefactors. That for this rcaſon, obliged . 


to expreſz their gratitude alikg for both, it was in- 


other. They () ſuffered a long ſiege, in which they 


moped all poſſible valourz but at length, the extreme 


2 
2 

- 
« 


neceflity, to which they were reduced hy the want of 
every thing, obligedſthem to Aurtender. > However 
enraged Celar was at ſo obſtinate a reliſta nee, he could 
not refuſe to the ageient reputation of the city, the 


favour of ſaving it from being plundered, and-of- pre- 


ſervigg its citizens. 7 | 
[ hovld-have believed myſelf wanting ig ſame meas 
ſure go th&glory of the French nation, and to that of 
Weity which holds ohe of the higheſt ranks in the Kk ing- 
dom, if I had not coltecteg ings place pat of thoſe 
favourable reports anchuy makes of it. I hope che 
reader will pardon this digreſſion hieb beides 
into my plan, and is part of thGreciap hiſtory# 
hc affairs of Greete, v na, 
ſome other ebuntries, which I thowght it ncceſfary to 
treat in a ſeries, and without interruptiog have made 
=? Mc a * WW _4 
(g Cl. in Bel Cid. L ii. 


0 


n them neither to AMiſt, nor recieve the 
one isto their city or ports to the prejugice af the 


Intelligere ſe diviſum elle po- 
ulum in partes duas : neque fui 
Faaicii, neque ſuaram itium dif- 
cernere utra pars ju{tiorem habeat 
cauſam : principes vero earum eſſe 


partium Cn. Pompeium, & C. Cæ- 


Bithynia, Pergamus, and 


ſagem patronos civitatis.—Paribus 


eorumbeneficiis parem ſe quoque 
voluntatem tribuere debere, & 
neutrum eorum contra alterum jus 
— 
vare, aut urbe aut portubus reci- 


Per 2E. . 
o 4 * : 
P. 12 
A N 
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me ſuſpend thoſe of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt; 


to which it is now time to return. I ſhall begin with 
Macedonia. 


1 

© Seer. III. Anprizevs, who gave | Limflf out for the ſon 
of n makes himſelf maſter of "Macedonia, and 
cauſes himſelf” to be proclaimed king. The pretor, Ju- 
VENTIvS attacks bim, and is killed in the battle with 
part ef bis army. MeTeL.Lus, who ſuctteds vim, 3h 6 
retrieves that loſs. The uſurper is everthrown, taken, 


and ſent to Rome. 4 ſecond, and third Vn per ® rae. 
defeated ©» 4 4 
AM IFTEEN or ſixteen years (a) after the * 
. J. U. and death of Perlcus, Andriſcus of Adramytta, 


152. a city of Troas, in Aha Minor, a perſon of the mean- 
eſt birth, giving himfelf out for the ſon, of Perſeus, 
took upon him the name of Philip, gbd entered Ma- 
cedonja, in hopes of making the inhabitants of the 

country acknowledge him for their king. He had in- * 
vented a ſtory in regard to his birth, which he reported 
bs wherever he paſſed, pretending that he Was the fon of 

Perſeus by a concubine, and that the prince his father 
had cauſed him to be ſecretly brought up at Adra 

mytta, that in caſe of ill fortune in the war again 
9 the Romans, ſome ſhoot of the royal line might re- 


* main. Ina after the death of Perſcus, he had been 

* nurtured and brought up at Adramytta, 11 he was th 
twelve years of age, and that the perſon who paſſed ch 
for his father, finding himſelf gat the point of 3 17 
had gevcaled the ſecret to his wite, and entruſted her de 


with writing, ſigned by Pericus with his own and, 


"which atteſted all that had been ſaid; which writing 1 
ſhe was to deliver to him (Philip) as ſoon as he ſhould de 
| attain to years of diſcretion, He added, that her 45 


- hiſband having conjured her abſolutely to conceal the 


ar 

eliair till then⸗ the had been moſt faithful in keeping mY 

| the ſecret, and had delivered that important writing tio the 
5 YL, % a4 pos vil 
4 * ate 


(4) Fpiton. Liv. J. xlviii-l, Zonar, ex Dione, 1. i. c. 11, Florus, 
A c. 14. | 
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him at the appointed time; preſſing him to quit the 
country, before the report ſhould. reach the ears of 
Eumenes, the declared enemy of... Perſeus, leſt he 
ſhould cauſe him to be put to death, He was in hopes 
that he ſhould be believed upon his own word, and 
make Macedonia riſe in his favour, When he faw 
that all continued quiet, he. retiredy into Syria, to the 
court of Demetrius Soter, Whoſe ſiſter Perſeus had 
eſpouſed. That prince, who immediately perceived 
the fraud, cauſed him to be ſeiſcd and ſent to Rome. 
e lid noc produce any proof of his pretended 
nobility, and had nothing in his mien or manners that 
expreſſed the prince, no great notice was taken of him 
at Rome, and he was treated wich great contempt, 
without much trouble to keep a ſtriqt guard upon him, 
or to confine him cloſe, He took the 8 of © 
the negligence 4 his guards, and made his.elcape ' 
from Rome. Having found means to raiſe à con- 
ST. fiderable army amongſt the Thracians, who entered. 
into his views, for the ſake of delivering themſelves® © 
by his meagg from the Roman yoke, he made himlclf 
maſter of Macedonia, either by conſent or force, and 
aſſumed” the marks of the royal dignity. Not con- 
tent with this firſt conqueſt, Which had coſt him little, y 
he attacked Thelaly, and ſubjected a part of it to his 
obediente. 8 = . EO”. 
The affair then began to ſtem more important to 
the Romans. They clected Scipio Nalica to go thi- 
ther, and appeaſe this tumvlt in ics birth, deemipg 
him well qualified for that commiſſion. He had, in- 
deed, the art of managing men's minds, and of bfing- 
ing them into his 'mealures by perſuaſion; and If he 
ſou'd fird it neceſſary to decide this affair by arms, 
he was very Capable K forming a project with wiſ⸗ 
dom, and executing it with valour. As on as he 
arrived in Grecce, and had been fully informed of the 
ſtate of affairs in Macedonia and Theſſaly, he gave 
the ſegate advice of them; and, without loſs of time, 
vilited the cities of the allies, inorder to the immedi- 
ate raiſing of troops for the defence of Theſſaly. The 
E Achæans, 
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Achzans, Who continued at that time the moſt power- 
ful people of Greece, ſupplied him with the greateſt 


"number, forgerting paſt ſubjects of diſcontent. He 


reſently took from the falte Philip all the 
Fad poſſeſſed himſelf of in Thea, and drove him 


. 


back into Macedonia. 


* — However, it was well Knchn at Rooks from 5 if $ 
* T c. letters, chat Macedonta had occaſion for a ſpeedy ſup- 


248, 


was covetous, proud, 
as ſecn every where but violence, conſiſcations of 


port. The pretor, P. Juventius Thalna, had orders 
to repair thither as ſoon as poſſible with an army, 
which he did without 10s of time. But looking u 

Andrifeus as only a pageant king, he did not think it 
incumbent upon him to take any * precautions 
againſt him, and engaged precipitately in a battle, 


wherein he loſt his life, with part of his army; the 


reſt faving themſclves only by favour of the night. 
The vi&or, etate with this ſucceſs, 
authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, a Kdoned, hunſclf 
to his vicious inclinations, without any moderation or 
reſerve ; as if the being truly a king conſiſted in know- 
ing no law nor rule of conduct, but his paſſions. He 
inſolent, and cruel. Nothing 


eſtares, and murthers. Taking the advantage oi rhe 
terror occaſioned by the deteat of x Roman army, 
he ſoon recovered all be had loſt in Theflaly. An 


embaſſy ſent to him flom the Carthag! nians, who were 


ar that time actually at War with the Romans, very 
much augmented bis courage. 

Q. Cæcilius Metellus, lately clected "Miller, had 
ſucceeded ſuventius. Andriſcus had reſolved to ad- 
vance to meet him, but d did not think it Propcrito re- 
move far from the ſea, and halted at Pydna, w where 
he fortified his camp. The Roman prætor ſoon fol- 
lowed him. The two armics were in view of cach 
other, and ſkirtniſfed every day. Andtriſcus gained 
an advantage ſufficiently conſiderable in a ſmallycom- 
bat of the cavalry., Succels generally blinds and 
proves fatal to pe: 'ple of little experience. 


8 
9 
* 


aces he 


elieving his 


W r alt AC coco an 


ar oF 
believing bimlels luperior to the Romans, lent off a 
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eat detachment to defend his conqueſts in Theſſaly. 
his was a groſs error; and Metellus, whoſe vigilance 


# 
lf 


nothing eſcaped, did not fail to take the advantage of 
it. The army that remained in Macedonia was beat, 
and Andriſcus obliged to fly. He retired amongſt 


the Thracians, from whom he returned ſoon after 
with another army. He was ſo raſh as to hazard an- 
other battle, which was ſtill leſs ſucceſsful than the 


123 


* 
* 


former. He had above five -· and-· twenty thouſand men 


killed in theſe two battles; and nothing was wanting 
to the Roman glory, but to ſeiſe Andriſcus, who had 
taken refuge with a petty king of Thrace, to whoſe 
fidelity he had abandoned himſelf. But the Thraci- 
ans did not ſtand much upon breach of faith, and 
made that the means to their intereſt. That prince 


delivered up his gueſt and ſuppliant into the hands of 


Metellus, ts ayoid drawing upon himſelf the wrath 
and arms of the Romans: Andriſcus was ſent to 
Rome. 


Another adventurer, who alſo called himſelf the 


ſon of Perſeus, and took upon him the name of 
Alexander, had the ſame fate with the firſt, except 
being ſeiſed by Metellus: He retired into Dardania, 
where he effectually concealed himſelf. _ -. 

It was ar this time Macedonia was entirely ſubjected 
to the Romans, and reduced into a province. 


A third ufurper, ſome years after, appeared again, 


and fet himſelf up as the fon of Perſeus, under the 
name of Philip. - His pretended royalty was but of 
ſhort duration. He was overcome, and killed in 
Macedonia by Tremellius, afterward ſurnamed Screfa, 
from having ſaid that he would ,dilperſe the enemy, 
ee Poros. 3 2 
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Seer. IV. Troubles in Aebaia; whith declares war againſt 
the Lacedemonians. METELLus ſends deputies 19 Co- 
rinth to appeaſe thoſe troubles; they are ill uſed and 
inſulted. . "after having exborted them in- 
efectually to peate, gives them battle, and defeats them. 
The conſul Mommies fucceeds him, and after having 
gained a battle, takes. Corinth, ſets it en fire, and en- 
tirely demoliſhes it. Greece is reduced into a Roman 
prevince. Parious attions and death of Pol vBlus. 
Triumphs of METELLus and Mu mmtvs. | 

ETELLUS (a) after having pacified, Mace: 
donia, continued there ſoſe time. Great 
commotions had ariſen amongſt the Achæans of the 


league, occaſioned by the temerity and àavarice of 


thoſe who held the firſt offices. The reſolutions of 
their aſſemblies were no longer guided by reaſon, 
prudence, and equity, but by the intereſt and paſſions 


of the magiſtrates, and the blind caprice of an un- 


tractable multitude. The Achæan league and Sparta 


had ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, upon an affair about 
which they were divided. Damocritus, notwithſtand- 
ing, who was the ſupreme magiſtrate of the Achæ- 
ans, had cauſed war to be declared againſt Sparta. 


Metellus had ſent to deſire that hoſtilities might ceaſe 


till the arrival of the commiſſioners from Rome, who 
© were appointed for terminating their differences. But 


AA. in Excerpt. de Virt, & Vit. p. a$1=—-13ge Juſtin, I. Xxxiv. e . . 


"Io 


neither he, nor Diæus, who ſucceeded him, paid any 
regard to that requeſt. Both of them entered Laco- 


nia with their troops, and laid waſte the country. 


The commiſſioners being arrived, the aſſembly was 
ſummoned to Corinth; (Aurelius Oreſtes was at the 
head of the commiſſion). The ſenate had given them 


orders to weaken the body of the league; and for 
that end, to ſeparate as many cities as they could 
from it. Oreſtes notified to the aſſembly the decree 


of the ſenate; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, He- 


raclea 
( Pavſan. in Achaic. p. 421428. Polyb. Legat. exhiii, exliv. 


Flor. J. ii. c. 16. 
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raclea near mount Oeta, and Orchomenos of Arcadia, 
were ſecluded from the league, under pretence, that 
thoſe cities did not originally compoſe a part of the 
body of the Achæans. When the deputies quitted the 
aſſembly, and reported this decree to the multitude, | 
they grew furious, and fell upon all the Lacedzmonians : 
they found in Corinth; tore thoſe out of the houſe of | 
the commiſſioners who had taken refuge there; ang 
would have treated them no better, had they not 
eſcaped their violence by flight. * 1 
Oreſtes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, 
ave an account of what had paſſed. The ſenate was 
Fiohly incenſed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, 
with ſome other commiſſioners, intq Achaia; but in- 
ſtructed them to complain with moderation, and onl 
to exhort the Achæans not to give ear to bad counſels, 
leſt by their imprudence they ſhould incur diſgrace 
with the Romans; a misfortune it was in their power 
to avoid; by puniſhing thoſe who had expoſed them to 
it. Carthage was not yet taken, fo that it was ne- 
ceſſary to act with caution in regard to allies ſo pow- 
- erful as the Achæans. The commiſſioners met on 
their way a deputy ſent by the ſeditigus to Rome: 
They carried him back with them to Egium, where 
the diet of the nation had been ſummoned to aſſem- 
ble. They ſpoke in it with great moderation and 
kindneſs, They did not let ſlip a ſingle word in their 
diſcourſe concerning the ill treatment of the commiſ- - 
ſioners, or excuſed it better than the Achæans them- 
ſelves would have done; and were as reſerved in re- 
gard to the cities they had been for ſeparating from 
the league. They confined themſelves to exhorting 
them not to aggravate their firſt fault, nor to irritate 
the Romans any further; and to leave Lacedzmonia 
in peace. Such moderate remonſtrances were ex- 
tremely*agreeable to all the perſons of ſenſe. in the 
aſſembly, - But Diæus, Critolaus, and their faction, 
all choſen out of the vileſt, moſt impious, and moſt 
pernicious perſons in each city, blew up the flame of -- 
diſcord ;. infinuating, that the lenity of the Romans 
_ ? ” F pro- 
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roceeded only from the bad condition of their affairs 
in Africa, where they had been worſted in feveral en- 
gagements, and from the fear they were in, leſt the 
Achæan league ſhould declate againſt them. 
The commiſſioners, however, were treated with 
fafticient deference. They were told, that Thearidas 


mould be ſent to Rome; that they had only to repair 


2 
* 
s 


4 


and Lacedzmon. By that means, whatever he faid 


to Tegæa , to treat there with the Lacedæmonians, 
and to incline them to peace, They went thither ac- 


cordingly, and perſuaded the Lacedæmonians to an 


accommodation with the Acheans, and to ſuſpend all 


hoftihries, till new commiſſioners ſhould arrive from 


Rome to pacify all differences. But Critolaus's cabal 
took their meatures in ſuch à manner, that nobody, 
except that magiſttate, went to the congreſs; and he 
did not atrive there, till he was almoſt no longer ex- 
pected. Conferences were held with the Lacedæmo- 


nians; but Critolaus would not come into any mea- 


fares. He faid, that he was not impowered to decide 
any thing without the conſent of the nation, and that 
he would report the affair in the general diet, which 
could not be ſummoned in leſs than fix months. That 
bad ſtratagem, or rather breach of faith, excetdingly 
offended Julius. Atrer having diſmiſſed the Lacede#- 


monians, he ſer out for Rome, where he deſcribed 
Oritolaus as a violent and extravagant man. 


The commiſſoners were no ſooner out of Pelopon- 
neſus, than CritolaWs ran from city to city during the 
whole winter, and ſummoned aſſcmblies, under colour 
of communicating what had been ſaid to the Lacedæ- 
*monians in the conferences held at Tegera, but, in 
Fact, to vent invectives againſt the Romans, and to 
put an odious conſtruction upon all they had done, in 
order to inſpire the ſame ſpirit of animoſity and aver- 
ſion, Which he himſelf had againſt them; and he only 
ſucceeded too well. He, beſides, prohibited all judges 
from proſecuting and impriſoning any Achæan for 
de bt, till the concluſion of the affair between the diet 


| had 
® A city on the banks of the Eurotas, | 
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had all the effect he deſired, and diſpoſed the multi- 
tude to receive ſuch orders as he thought fit to give 


them. Incapable of forming right judgements of the 


future, they ſuffered themſelves to be caught with the 
bait of the firſt advantage he propoſed to them 
'  Metellus, having received advice in Macedonia of 
the. troubles in Peloponneſus, deputed thither four 
Romans of diſtinction, who arrived at Corinth at the 
time the council was aſſembled there. They ſpoke in 
it with abundance of moderation ; exhorting the A- 
chrans not to draw upon themſelves, by imprudent 
raſhneſ$and levity, the; reſentment of the Romans. 
They were treated. with contempt, and ignominiouſly 
turned out of the aſſembly. An innumerable” crowd 


of workmen and artificers roſe about them, and in- 
ſulted them. All the cities of | Achaia were at that 


time in a kind of delirſum; but Corinth was far more 
frantick than the reſt,” and abandoned to a kind of 
madneſs: They had been perſuaded, that Rome in- 
tended to enſlave them all, and abſolutely to deſtroy 
the Achæan league. 7 * 

Critolaus, ſeeing with pleaſure that every thing ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſhes, harangued the multitude, en- 
flamed them againſt the magiſtrates, who did not en- 
ter into his views fle gut againſt the ambaſſadors 
themſelves; animated them againſt, the Romans; and 
gave them to e that it Was not without pre- 
vious good meaſures he had und&taken to make head 
againlt the Romans; that he had kings in his party 
and that the republicks were alſo ready to join it. 
By theſe ſeditious diſcourſes he prevailed to have war 
declared againſt the Lacedzmonians, and, in conſe- 
quence, indirectly againſt the Romans. The ambaſ- 
adors then ſeparated. One of them repaired to La- 
cedæmon, to obſerve the motions of the enemy; an- 
other ſer out for Naupactus; and two waited the arri- 
val of Metellus at Athens, 


The magiſtrate of the Bœotians, whoſe name was 


— 


tered into his meaſures, and engaged the Bœotians to 
8 join 


Pytheas, equally raſh and violent with Critolaus, en- 
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| Join their arms with thoſe of the Achæans: they were 
| diſcontented with a ſentence Rome had given againſt tr 

them, The city of Chalcis ſuffered itſelf alſo to be h. 
drawn into their party. The Achæans, with fuch 


| - feeble aids, believed themſelves in a condition to ſup- 2 
| port all the weight of the Roman power; ſo much tt 
1 where they blinded by their rage and fury. tt 
| 2 * The Romans had choſen Mummius for one of the © 
| Ant 5 e conſuls, and charged him with the Achæag war. E 

AMetellus, to deprive him.of the glory of termipating 10 

this war, ſent new ambaſſadors to the Acheans, with , 
| . promiſes, that the Roman people ſhould for et all 4 
| that had paſſed, and pardon their faults, if ould a 
i return to their duty, and conſent, at certain cities, v 

EC which had been propoſed before, ſhould be diſmem- tl 

| bered from the league. This propoſal was rejected t 

| with diſdain, Upon which Metellus advanced with t 

| huis troops againſt the rebels. He came up with them 0 

near the city of Scarphæa in Loeris, and obtained a tl 
conſiderable victory over them, in which he took b 
more than à thouſand prifoners. Critolaus 1 1 2 
peared in the battle, Without its known tl 
became of him. It was ſuppoſed, 4 in 5 t 
he had fallen into the mar ſhes, and n 18 59 1 
Dizus took upon him the command in his ftead, t 
gave liberty to the flaves, and armed all the Achaans h 
and Arcadians capable of bearing arms.. U hat body r 
of troops amounted to fourteen thouſand foot, and fix f 
hundred horſe. He gave orders beſides, for the raiſ- 
ing ef troops in every, city. Ibe exhauſted cities r 

were in.the utmoſt deſolation. Many private perſens, fi 
reduced to deſpair, laid violent hands upon them- 0 
ſelves: others abandoned an unhappy country, where \ 
they foreſaw their deſtruction was inevitable. Not- f 
withſtanding the extremity of rhelgymisfortunes, they b 
had no thoughts of taking thezonly mealures that l 


could prevent them. They deteſted the raſhneſs of 
their chiefs, and neverthelels came into their meatures. 
Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell in 

with a thouſand tercadians in Bœotia, near Cheronæa 
1 no 
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who were endeavouring to return into their own coun- 
try; theſe were all 5 ro the ſword. From thence 
he marched with his victorious army to Thebes, 
which he found almoſt entirely deſerted. Moved 
with the 'deplorable condition of that city, he ordered 
that the tag and. houſes ſhould be ſpared; and 
that none the inhabitants, either in the city or 
country, ſhould be made priſoners, or put to deatn. 
He extepted from that number Pytheas, the author | 
of all their miſeries, who was brought to him, and 
put to death. From Thebes, after having taken 
ag the We of which had retired upon his 
approach, he made his troops march to Corinth, 
where Diæus had ſhut Himſel up. He ſent thither 
three of the pringipal perſons of the league, who had 
taken refuge with him, to exhort the Achæans to re- 
turn to their duty, and accept the conditions of peace 
offered hem. Metellus ardently deſired to terminate 
the affair beforg the arrival of Mummius. The inha- 
bitants, on theft ſide, were equally defirgus of ſeeing 
a period of their misfortunes, but that was not 
their power, the faction gf Diæus diſpoſing of every 
thing.“ ky deputies. were throw into priſon, and 
would have been put to death, if Diæus had not ſeen 
the multitude” extremely enraged at the puniſhment 
he had inflicted upon Soljerates, Who talked of ſur- 
rendering to the Romans. The priſaners were there» 
fore dilmiſtag. r 
Things were in this condition when Mummius ar- 
rived. He had haſtened his march, from: the fear of 
finding every thing pacified at his arrival; and left 
another ſnoùld have the glory of concluding this war. 
Metellus reſigned the command to him, and returned 
into Macedonia. When *Mummius gad aſſcmbled all 
his troops, he adyleed” to the city, and encamped 
before it. A body of his advanced guard being neg- 
ligent of duty upon their poſt, the beſieged made a 
ſally, attacked them vigorouſly, klied many, and 
purſued the reſt almoſt to thgę entrance of their camp. 
This ſmall advantage very much encouraged they 
| Achæans, 
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Achæans, and thereby proved fatal to them. Diæus 
offered the conſul battle. The latter, to augment his 
raſhneſs, kept bis troops within the camp, as if fear 

evented him from acceping it. The Joy and pre- 
Puna of the Achæans roſe, to an inexprefiible 
height. They advanced We with all their troops, 


be laden with the booty they 
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having placed their wives and children upon thę peigh- 
bouring eminences, to be ſpectators of the battle, and 
cauſed a great number of carti to follaw them, to 
e take from the 
enemy; fo fully did they aſſure themiglyes of the 
victory. 6. PS: A. Me, 
Never was there a morghraſh or il founded confi- 
dence... Ihe faction had removed from the ſervice 
and counſels all ſuch as. were capa of,,comimandin 
the troops, or conducting affairs, had ſubſticured 
others in their room, without either talents org ability; 


in order to their being more abſolute Wi the 


government, and ruling without oppofitions The 
chief, without military knawJedge, awatour, or experi- 


ence, had ng other merit than a blind and ſraptick 


rage. They had already committed an exceſt af olly 
in hazardipg a battle, which was ti decide their fate, 
without neceſſity, inſtead of thinking of & long anc 
hraye defence in ſo ſtrogg à place as Coripth, and of 
obtaining, good conditions by à vigorous euch 
The battle was; fought near Leucopctra, and the 


defile of the iſthmus. - The conſul had poſted part of 


his horſe in an ambuſcade, which they quitted at a 
proper time, for charging the Achæan cavalry in 
flank ; who, ſurpriſed by an unforeſcen attack, gave 
way immediately. The infantry made à little more 
reſiſtance; but, as it was neither covered nor ſuſtained 
by the horſe, ig was ſoon broke and put to flight. If 


Diæus had retited into the placggthe might; have held 


it ſome time, and obtained an Honourable capitulation 


from Mummius, whoſe ſole aim was to put an end to 
the war. But abandoning himſelf to his deſpair, he 


rode full ſpeed to Megalopolis his country; and 


having 


5 4 3 


* 2 
® This place is not known, 
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daving entered his houſe, ſet fire to ig, killed his wife 
to prevent her falling into the hands of the enemy, * 
drank poiſon, and in that manger put an end to his 
life, worthy of the many crimes he had committed. 
After this defeat, the inhabitants loſt all hope of 
defending themſelves. As they found they, were wich- 
out counſel, leaders, courage, or views, nohody had 
any thoughts of rallying. the wrecks: of the army, in 
order to make any further reſiſtance, agd oblige the 
Victor to grant them ſome ſupportable conditions. So 
that all che Achæansgwbho ,hagþ retired into Corinth, 
and moſt of the citisens, quitted it the following 
night, to ſave themſelygs where they could. The 
conſul, having entered the city, abandoned it to be 
plundered by the ſoldiers, All the men who were left” 
in it, were put to the ſward, and the women and chil- 
dren ſold; and after the ſtatygs, paintings, aad rich- | 
eſt moveables, were removed, in order to their being 
carried to Rome the houſes wers ſet on fire, and the 
whale: city continued univerſally ingflgmes for ſeyeral 
days From that time the Carigthian braſs. became 
more famous than ever, though it had been in repu- 
tation long before. It is pretended, that the gold, 
ſilver, and braſs, whigh was melted, and ran togegher 
in this conflagration, farmed a new and precious metal. 
The walls were afterwards demoliſhed, and raſed to 
their very,, foundations. All thy was excecuted 
by oder ® the ſenate, to puniſh thi} infolence of the 
Corinthians, Who had . violated the law of nations 
in their treatment of the amhaſſadars ſent to them by 


Thus was Corinth ruined, the- ſame year Carthage 
Was taken and deſtroyed by the Romans, nine hun- 
dred and fifty: two yearg after its foundation by Aletes 
the ſon of Hippotes, ſixth in deſcent from Hercules. 
It does not appear that they had any thoughts of 
railing new - troops, for the defence of the egyntry, or 
ſummoned any affembly to deliberate upon the mca- 
{ures it was neceſſary to take; nor that any one took 
upon him to propoſe any remedy for the publick cala- 
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mities, or endeavoured to appeaſe the W by 
ſending deputies to implore their clemency. One 
would have thought from this general inactivity, that 
the Achæan league had been entirely buried in the 
ruins of Corinth; ſo much had the dreadful deſtruc- 
tion of that city alarmed, and univerſally diſmayed 
the people. 

I he cities that had joined in * revolt of the Achz- 
ans, were alſo . puniſhed by the demolition of theit 
walls, and by . diſarmed. The ten commil- 
ſioners ſent by the —— to regulate the- affairs of 
Greece, in conjunction with the conſul, aboliſhed 
pular government in all the cities, and eſtabliſned 
magiſtrates in them, who were to have a certain reve- 
nue out of the publick funds. In other reſpects, 

they were left in poſſeſſion of their laws and liberty. 

They aboliſhed alſo all the general aſſemblies held by 

1 the Achæans, Bœotians, Photeans, and other people 

of Greece; but they were re-eſtabliſhed ſoon after. 

Greece, from that time, was reduced into a Roman 

province, called the r of Achaia; becaule at 

the taking Corinth, the Achæans were the moſt pow- 
ertul people of Greece; the Roman people ior 

© prior thither every year to goyern it. * 

Rome, by deſtroying Corinth in this manner, 

thought proper to ſhow that example of ſeverity, in 
order to deter others, whom its too great clemency 
rendered bold, raſh, and preſuming, from the hope they 
had of obtaining the Roman people's pardon for their 
faults. Beſides which, the advantageous ſituation of 
that city, where ſuch as revolted might canton them- 
ſelves, and make it a place of arms againſt the Ro- 
mans, determined them to ruin it entire, “ Cicero, 
who did not diſapprove of Carthage and Numantia 
being uſed in that manner, could have wiſhed that 
Corinth had been ſpared. bh 

T he booty taken at Corinth was ſold, and casa. 4 

rable Ne 


* Majores noſtri=—=—Cartha- m2, ne poſſet aliquando ad bellum 
inem & Numantiam funditus faciendum locus ipſe adhortsri. 5 
uſtulervnt. Sed credo illos ſe- Cic. de Offic. I. i n. 35. 5 
cutos ' opportunitatem loci maxi- 


es. 3-6 
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fible ſums raiſed from it. Amongſt the paintings 
there was a piece drawn by the moſt celebrated“ hand 
in Greece, (a) repreſenting Bacchus, the beauty of 
which was not known to the Romans, who were at 
that time entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Poly- 
bius, who was then in the country, as I ſhall ſoon ob- 
ſerve, had the mortification to ſee that painting ſerve 
the ſoldiers for a table to play at dice upon. It was 
adjudged to Artalus, in the ſale made of the booty, 
for ſix hundred thouſand ſeſterces, that is, about three 
thouſand fix hundred and twenty five pounds ſterling. 
Pliny mentions another picture of the ſame painter's, 
which the ſame Attalus purchaſed for an hundred talents, 
or an hundred thouſand cfowns. That prince's riches 
were immenſe, and were become a proverb: Attalites 
conditionibus. Nevertheleſs theſe ſums ſeem repugnant 
to probability. However it were, the conſul, ſurpriſed 
that the price of the painting in queſtion ſhould riſe ſo 
high, interpoſed; his authority, and retained it contrary 
to publick faith, and notwithſtanding. the complaints of 
Attalus; becauſe he imagined there was ſome hidden 
virtue in the piece, unknown to him. He + did not 
act in that manner for his private intereſt, nor with the 
view of appropriating it to himſelf, as he ſent it to 
Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. In doin 
which, ſays Cicero, he adorned and embelliſhed his 
houſe much more eſſentially, than if he had placed that 
picture in it. The taking of the ticheſt aud moſt 
opulent city of Greece did not enrich him one farthing. 
Such noble diſintereſtedneſs was at that time com- 
mon in Rome, and feemed lefs the virtue of private 
perſons, than of the age itſelf. To take the advan- 
Vor. VE +. Ff 7 tage 


(a) Strab. I. viii. p. 481. lin. J. 


® This painter was called Ari- 
flides. The picture mentioned here, 


vii. Cc. 38. & 1. xxxv. c. 4. & 10. 


ornare, quam domum ſuam, ma« 
luit. 8x Italia ornata, 


was in ſuch eflimation, that it was 
commonly ſaid. All paintings are 
2 in compariſon to the Bac- 
chus, 

+ Numquid Lucius Mummius 
$opiofior, cum copioſiſſimam ur- 


bem funditus ſuſtuliſſet? Italiam 


domus ipſa mihi videtur ornatior. 
Laus abſtinentiæ non hominis eſt 
ſolum, fed etiam temporum 
Habere quæſtui remp. non modo 
turpe eſt, ſed ſceleratum etiam & 
nefa Cic, de fc. I. Is 


— 


n. 76, 77. 
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tage of office and command for enriching a man's ſelf, 
was not only ſhameful and infamous, but a criminal 
abuſe. The painting we ſpeak of, was ſet up in the 
temple of Ceres, whither the judges went to ſee it out 
of curioſity, as a maſter-piece of art; and it remained 
there till it was burnt with that temple. 

Mummius was a great warrior, and an excellent 
man, but had neither learning, knowledge of arts, 
nor taſte for painting or ſculpture ; the merit of which 
he did not diſtinguiſh ;, not believing there was any 
difference between picture and picture, or ſtatue: and 
ſtatue, nor that the name of the great maſters in thoſe 
arts gave them their value. This he fully explained 
upon the preſent: occaſion. . He had ordered perſons 
to take care of tranſporting many of the paintings 
and ſtatues of the moſt excellent maſters to Rome. 
Never had loſs been ſo irreparable, as that of ſuch a 
depoſite, conſiſting of the maſter- pieces of thoſe rare 
artiſts, who contributed, almoſt as much as the great 
captains, to the rendering of their age glorious to po- 
ſterity. Mummius, however, in recommending the 
care of that precious collection to thoſe to whom he 
confided them, threatened them very ſeriouſly, that if 
the ſtatues, paintings, and other things, with which 
he charged them, ſhould be either loſt, or ſpoiled upon 
the way, he would oblige them to find others at their 
own colt and charges. 

Were it not to be wiſhed, ſays an hiſtorian, who 
has preſerved us this fact, that this happy ignorance 
ſtill ſubſiſted; and would not ſuch a groſſneſs be infi- 
nitely preferable, in regard to the publick good, to 
the exceeding=delicacy of taſte of the preſent age for 
ſuch ſort of rarities? He ſpoke at a time when that 
taſte for excellent paintings amongſt the magiſtrates, 

was 


Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut 
eapta Corintho, cum maxi morum 
artificum perfectas manibus ta- 


puto dubites, Vinici, quin magis 
— republica fuerit, manere 
uc 


bulas ac ſtatuas in Italiam por- 
tendas locaret, juberet prædici 
conducentibus, ſi eas perdidiſſent, 
novas eas reddituras. Non tamen 


rudem Corinthiorum intellec- 
tum, quam in tantam ea intelligi; 
& quin hac prudentia illa impru- 
dentia decori publico fuerit con- 
venenitor, Vell. Paterc. I. i. u. 13. 
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was the occaſion of their committing all manner of 
frauds and robberies in the provinces. 

I have ſaid that Polybius, on returning into Pelo- 
ponneſus, had the affliction to ſee the deſtruction and 
burning of Corinth, and his country reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire. If any (a) thing was 
capable of giving him conſolation in ſo mournful a 
conjuncture, it was the opportunity of defending the 
memory of Philopœmen, his maſter, in the ſcience of 
war. I have already obſerved, that a Roman, having 
taken it into his head to ſave the ſtatues, erected to 
that hero, taken down, had the imprudence to proſe- 
cute him criminally, as if he had been till alive, and 
to accuſe him before Mummius, of having been an 
enemy to the Romans, and of having always oppoſed” 
their deſigns to the utmoſt of his power. That accu-- 
ſation was extravagant, but had ſome colour in it, and 
was not entirely without foundation. Polybius bold- 
ly took upon him his defence. He repreſented Philo- 
pœmen as the greateſt captain Greece had produced in 
the latter times z that he might, perhaps, have carried; 
his zeal for the liberty of his country a little too far; 
but that he had rendered the Roman people conſide- 
rable ſervices upon ſeveral occaſions z. as in their wars 
againſt Antiochus and the Etolians. The commiſ- 
ſioners, before whom he pleaded ſo noble a cauſe, moved. 
with his reaſons, and ſtill more with his gratitude. 
for his maſter, decreed, that the ſtatues of Philo- 
peemen ſhould continue as they were in all places. 
Polybius, taking the advantage of Mummius's good 
diſpoſition, demanded alſo the ſtatues of Aratus and 
Achæus; which were granted him, though they had: 
already been carried out of Peloponneſus into Acarna- 
nia, The Achæans were ſo charmed with the zeal. 
Polybius had expreſſed upon this occaſion for the ho- 
nour of the great men of his country, that they erected 
a ſtatue of marble to himſelf. 

He gave at the ſame time a proof of his diſintereſt- 
edneſs, which did him as much honour amongſt his 
| Ff2 citizens, 


(a)-Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 19192. 
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citizens, as his defence of the memory of Philopce? 
men. After the deſtruction of Corinth, it was thought 
proper to puniſh the authors of the inſult done to the 
Roman ambaſſadors, and their eſtates and effects were 
ſold by auction. When thoſe of Diæus were put up, 
who had been the principal in that affront, the ten 
commiſſioners ordered the quæſtor who ſold them, to 
let Polybius take whatever he thought fit out of them, 
without taking any thing from him upon that account. 
He refuſed that offer, as advantageous as it appeared, 
and ſhould have thought himſelf in ſome meaſure an 
accomplice of that wretch's crimes, had he accepted 
any part of his fortune; beſide which, he believed it 
infamous to enrich himſelf out of the ſpoils of his fel- 
low- citizen. He would not only accept nothing him- 
ſelf, but exhorted his friends not to defire any thing of 
what had appertained to Diæus; and all that followed 
his example were extremely applauded. 

This action made the commiſſioners (4) conceive ſo 
high an eſteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving 
Greece, they deſired him to go to all the cities which 
had been lately conquered, and to accommodate their 
differences, till time had accuſtomed them to the 
change which had been made, and to the new laws 
preſcribed them. Polybius diſcharged that honourable 
commiſſion with ſo much goodneſs, juſtice, and pru- 
dence, that no farther conteſts aroſe in Achaia, either 
in regard to the government in general, or the affairs 
of particulars. In gratitude for ſo great a benefit, 
ſtatues were erected to him in different places; upon 
the baſe of one of which was this inſcription ; That 
Greece had been guilly of no errors, if ſhe had hearkened 
from the firſt to the counſels of Polybius ; but, that after 
her faults, he alone had been her deliverer, 

Polybius, after having eſtabliſhed order and tran- 
quillity in his country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, 
from whence he accompanied him to Numantia, at 
the ſiege of which he was preſent. When Scipio was 
dead, he returned into Greece ; and having enjoyed 


there 
(5) Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 190, &c. 
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there (c) the eſteem, gratitude, and affection of his 
beloved citizens, he died at the age of fourſcore and 
two years, of a wound he received by a fall from his 
horſe. 

Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honoured 
with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
Achaia, and ſurnamed Macedonicus. The falſe king, 
Andriſcus, was led before his chariot. Amongſt the 
ſpoils, he cauſed what was called the troop of Alex- 
ander the Great, to be carried in the proceſſion. That 
prince, at the battle of the Granicus, having loſt five- 
and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lyſippus, the moſt 
excellent artiſt in that way, to make each of them an 
equeſtrian ſtatue, to which he added his own. Theſe 
ſtatues were ſet up in Dium, a city of Macedonia. 
Metellus cauſed them to be tranſported to Rome, and 
adorned his triumph with them. 

Mummius obtained alſo the honour of a triumph, 
and, in conſequence of having conquered Achaia, was 
ſurnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great number of 
ſtatues and paintings in his triumphs, which were 
afterwards made the ornaments of the publick build- 
ings at Rome, and of ſeveral other cities of Italy; 
__ not one of them entered the conqueror's own 
- houſe. 


Ster. V. Reflexions upon the cauſes of the grandeur, 
declenſion, and ruin of Greece. 


FTER having ſeen the final ruin of Greece, 
which has ſupplied. us through a ſeries of fo 
many ages with ſuch fine examples of heroick vircues 
and memorable events, we may be admitted to return 
to the place from whence we began, and conſider, by 
way of abridgement, and at one view, the rife, pro- 
greſs, and declenſion of the principal ſtates, that com- 
poſe it. Their whole duration may be divided into 
four ages. 


(c) Lucian. in Macrob. p. 142. 
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The firſt and ſecond ages of Greece. 


I ſhall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the 
Greeks, nor the fabulous times before the Trojan 
war, which make the firſt age, and may be called the 
intancy uf G eece. 

The ſecond age, which extends from the taking of 
Troy, to the reign of Darius I. king of Perſia, was 
in a manner its youth. In thoſe early years it formed, 
-fortificd, and prepared itſelf for thoſe great things it 
was afterwards to act, and laid the foundations of that 
power and glory, which at length roſe ſo high, and 
became the admiration of all-future ages. - 

The (Greeks, as Monſieur (a) Boſſuet obſerves, -who 
had naturally abundance-of wit, had been cultivated 
by kings and colonies which came from Egypt, who 
ſettling in ſeveral parts of the country, ſpread univer- 
ſally the excellent polity of the Egyptians. It was 
from them they learned the exerciſes of the body, wreſt- 
ling, the horte, foot, and chariot races, and the other 
combats, which they carried to their higheſt perfec- 
tion, in effect of the glorious crowns given to the vic- 
tors in the Olympick games. But the beſt thing 

taught them by the Egyptians, was to be docile and 
obedient, and to ſuffer themſelves to be formed by 
laws for the good of the publick. They were not 
Pprivate-pefſons, who regard nothing but their own in- 
tereſts and concerns, and have no ſenſe of the calami- 
ties of the ſtate, but as they ſuffer themſelves, or as 
the repoſe of their own family is involved in them: 
'The Greeks were taught to conſider themſelves and 
their families as part of a greater body, which was 
that of the ſtate, The fathers brought up their chil- 
dren in this opinion; and the children were taught 
from their cradle, to look upon their country as their 
common mother, to whom they more ſtrictly apper- 
tained than to their parents. | 

The Greeks, inſtituted thus by degrees, believed 
they were capable of governing for themſelves, _ 

mol 
(e) Univerſal Hifary. | 
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moſt of the cities formed themſelves into republicks, 
under different forms of government, which had all 
of them liberty for their vital principle; but that li- 
berty was wiſe, reaſonable, and ſubſervient to laws. 
The advantage of this government was, that the citi- 
zens loved To country the better from tranſacting 
their affairs in common, and from being all equally 
capable of its honours and dignities, Beſides this, 
the condition of private perſons, to which all returned 
when they quitted employments, prevented them from 
abuſing an authority, of which they might ſoon be 
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deprived; whereas power often becomes haughty, un- 


Juſt, and oppreſſive, when under no reſtraints, and 
when it is to have a long or continual duration. 

The love of labour removed the vices and paſſions, 
which generally occaſion the ruin of ſtates. They led 
a laborious and buſy life, intent upon the cultivation 
of lands and of arts, and not excluding the huſband- 
man or the artiſt from the firſt dignities of the ſtate; 
preſerving between all the citizens and members of 
the ſtate a great equality, void of pomp, luxury, or 
oſtentation. He who had commanded the army for 
one year, fought the next in the rank of a private of- 
ficer, and was not aſhamed of the moſt common func- 
tions either in the armies by land or ſea. 

The reigning character in all the cities of Greece, 
was a particular affection for poverty, the means of 
fortune, ſimplicity in buildings, moveables, dreſs, 
equipage, domeſticks, and table. It 1s ſurpriſing to 
conſider the ſmall retributions with which they were 
ſatisfied for their application in publick employments, 
and ſervices rendered the ſtate. 

What might not be expected from a people formed 
in this manner, educated and nurtured in theſe prin- 
Ciples, and indued from their earlieſt infancy with 
maxims ſo proper to exalt the ſoul, and to inſpire it 
with great and noble ſentiments ? The effects exceed- 
ed all idea, and all hope that could poſſibly have been 
conceived of them. 
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The third age of Greece. 


We now come to the glorious times of Greece, 
which haye been, and will for ever be, the admiration 
of all ages, The merit and virtue of the Greeks, ſhut 
vp within the compaſs of their cities, had but faint] 
dawned, and ſhone with but a feeble ray till this age. To 

produce and place them in their full light, ſome great 
and important occaſion was neceſſary, wherein Greece, 
attacked by a formidable enemy, and expoſed to ex- 
treme dangers, was compelled in ſome meaſure to 
quit her home, and to ſhew herſelf abroad in open 
day ſuch as ſhe was. And this was ſupplied by the 
Perſians in their invaſions of Greece, firſt under Da- 
rius, and afterwards under Xerxes. All Aſia, armed 
with rhe whole force of the Eaſt, overflowed on a ſud- 
den, hike an impetuous torrent, and came pourin 
with innumerable troops, both by ſea and land, ee 
a little ſport of Greece, which ſeemed under the neceſ- 
ſity of being entirely ſwallowed up and overwhelmed 
at the firſt ſhock, Two ſmall cities, however, Sparta 
and Athens, not only reſiſt thoſe formidable. armies, 
bur attack, defeat, purſue, and deſtroy the greateſt 
part of them. Let the reader call to mind, which is 
all I have here in view, the prodigies of valour and 
fortitude, which ſhone out at that time, and continued 
to do fo long after on like occalions. To what were 
the Greeks indebred for ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, 
ſo much above all probability, unleſs to the princi- 
ples 1 have mentioned, which were profoundly en- 
graven in their hearts by education, example, and 

Practice; and were become by long ha bit à ſccond na- 
ture in them ? 

Thoſe principles, we cannot repeat it too often, 
were the love of poverty, contempt of riches, diſ- 
regard of ſelf. intereſt, attention to the publick good, 
. defire of glory, love of their country; but above all, 

ſuch a zeal for liberty, which no danger was capable 

of intimidating, and ſuch an irreconcileable abhorrence 

for whoever conceived the leaſt thought againſt It, 7 
unite 
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united their counſels, and put an end to all diſſenſion 
and diſcord in a moment. 

There was ſome difference between the republicks 
as to authority and power, but none in regard to li- 
berty ; on that ſide they were perfectly equal. The 
ſtates of ancient Greece were exempt from that ambi- 
tion which occaſions ſo many wars in monarchies, and 
had no thoughts of aggrandiſing themſelves, or of 
making conqueſts, at the expence of each other. 
They confined themſelves to the cultivation, improve- 
ment, and defence of, but did nat endeavour to uſurp 
any thing from, their neighbours, The weaker cities, 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their territory, did not 
apprehend invaſion from the more powerful. This 
occaſioned ſuch a multitude of cities, republicks and 
ſtates of Greece, which ſubſiſted to the lateſt times in 
a perfect independence, retaining their own forms of 
government, with the laws, cuſtoms, and ulages de- 
rived from their forefathers. 

When we examine with ſome attention the conduct 
of theſe people, either at home or abroad, their aſſem- 
blies, deliberations, and morives for the reſolutions 
they take, we cannot ſufficiently admire the wiſdom of 
their government; and we are tempted to demand of 
ourſelves, from whence could ariſe this greatneſs of 
ſoul in the burghers of Sparta and Athens; whence 
thoſe noble ſentiments, this conſummate wiſdom 1n 
politicks, this profound and univerſal knowledge in 
the art of war, whether for the invention and con- 
ſtruction of machines for the attack and defence of 
places, or the drawing up and diſpoſing all the mo- 
tions of an army in battle; add to this, that ſupreme 
ability in maritime affairs, which always rendered their 
fleets victorious, which ſo gloriouſly acquired them 
the empire of the ſea, and obliged the Perſians to re- 
nounce it for ever by a ſolemn treaty ? | 

We ſee here a remarkable difference between the 
(Greeks and Romans, The latter, immediately after 
their conquelts, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted 
by pride and luxury. After Antiochus had ſubmitted 
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to the Roman yoke, Alia, ſubdued by their victorious 
arms, conquered its conquerors by riches and volup- 
tuouſneſs; and that change of manners was very ſud- 
den and rapid, eſpecially after Carthage, the haught 

rival of Rome, was deſtroyed. It was not ſo wit 

the Greeks. Nothing was more exalted than the vic- 
tories they had gained over the Perſians; nothing 
more ſoothing than the glory they had acquired by 
their great and illuſtrious exploits. After ſo glorious 
a period, the Greeks long perſevered in the ſame love 


of ſimplicity, frugality, and poverty; the ſame re- 


moteneſs from pomp and luxury; the fame zeal and 
ardour for the detence of their liberty, and the pre- 
ſervation of their ancient manners. It is well known 
how much the iſlands and provinces of Afia Minor, 
over which the Greeks ſo often triumphed, were aban- 
doned to effeminate pleaſures and luxury : they, how- 
ever, never ſuffered themſelves to be infected by that 
contagious ſoftneſs, and conſtantly preſerved them- 
ſelves from the vices of conquered people. Ir is true, 
they did not make thoſe countries provinces, but their 
commerce and example alone might have proved very 
dangerous to them. 

The introduction of gold and ſilver into Sparta, 
from whence they were baniſhed under ſevere penalties, 
did not happen till about fourſcore years after the bat- 
tle of Salamin, and the ancient ſimplicity of manners 
ſubſiſted very long afterwards, notwithſtanding that 
violation of the laws of Lycurgus. As much may 


be ſaid of the reſt of Greece; which did not grow 


weak and degenerate, but ſlowly and by degrees. 
This is what it remains to ſhew. 


The fourth age of Greece. 


The principal cauſe of the weakening and declen- 
ſion of the Greeks, was the diſunion which roſe up 
amongſt themſelves. The Perſians, who had found 
them invincible on the fide of arms, as long as their 
union ſubſiſted, applied their whole attention and po- 
licy in ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord amongſt them. 0 
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that reaſon they employed their gold and filver, which 
ſucceeded: much better than their ſteel and arms had 
done hefore. The Greeks, attacked inviſibly in this 
manner by bribes ſecretly conveyed into the hands of 
thoſe ho had the greateſt ſhare in their governments, 
were divided by domeſtick jealouſies, and turned their 
victorious arms againſt themſelves, which had ren- 
dered them | ſuperior to their enemies. 

Their decline of power from theſe cauſes gave Phi- 
lip and Alexander opportunity to ſubject them. Thoſe 
princes, to accuſtom them to ſervitude the more agree- 
able, coloured their deſign with avenging them upon 
their ancient enemies. The Greeks gave blindly into 
that groſs ſnare, which gave the mortal blow to their 
liberty. Their avengers became more fatal to them 
than their enemies. The yoke impoſed on them by 
the hands which had conquered the univerſe, could 
never be removed; thoſe little ſtates were no longer in 
a condition to ſhake it off. Greece, from time to 
time, animated by the remembrance of its ancient 
glory, rouzed from its lethargy, and made ſome at- 
tempts to re · inſtate itſelf in its ancient condition; but 
thoſe efforts were ill concerted, and as ill ſuſtained by 
its expiring liberty, and tended only to augment its 
ſlavery; becauſe the protectors, whom it called in to 
its aid, ſoon made themſelves its maſters. So that all 
it did was to change its fetters, and to make them the 
heavier. 

The Romans at length totally ſubjected it; but it 
was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice. As 
they. continually puſhed on their conqueſts from pro- 
vince to province, they perceived, that they ſhould 
find a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedonia, 
formidable by its neighbourhood, advantageous ſitua- 
tion, reputation in arms, and very powerful in itſelf, 
and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied to the 
ſmall ſtates of Greece, from whom they had leſs to 
fear, and endeavoured to gain them by the attractive 
charms of liberty, which was their darling paſſion, 
and of which they knew how to awaken in them their 
| ancient 
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ancient ideas. After having with great addreſs made 
uſe of the Greeks to reduce and deſtroy the Macedo- 
nian power, they ſubjected all thoſe ſtates one after 
another, under various pretexts. Greece was thus 
ſwallowed up at laſt in the Roman empire, and be- 
came a province of it, under the name of Achaia. 

It did not loſe with its power (6) that ardent paſſion 
for liberty, which was its peculiar character. The 
Romans, when they reduced it into a province, re- 
ſerved to the people almoſt all their privileges; and 
Sylla (c), who puniſhed them ſo cruelly ſixty years 
after, for having favoured the arms of Mithridates, 
did not abridge thoſe of their liberty who eſcaped his 
vengeance. In the civil wars of Italy, the ' Athenians 
were ſeen to eſpouſe with warmth the party of Pom- 


pey, (d) who fought for the republick. Julius Cæſar 
Tevenged himſelf upon them no otherwiſe than by de- 


claring, that he pardoned them out of conſideration 
for their anceſtors. But, after Cæſar was killed, their 
inclination for liberty made them forget his clemency. 
They erected ſtatues to Brutus and Caſſius near thoſe 
of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the ancient deliverers 
of Athens, and did not take them down till ſollicited 
by Anthony, when became their friend, benefactor, 

and magiſtrate. | 
After having been deprived of their ancient power, 
they ſtil] retained. another ſovereignty, which the Ro- 
mans could not take from them, and to which them- 
ſelves were obl:ged to pay homage. Athens continued 
always the metropolis of the ſciences, the ſchool of 
polite arts, and the center and ſtandard of refined taſte 
in all the productions of the mind. Several cities, 
as Byzantium, Cæſarea, Alexandria, Epheſus, and 
Rhodes, ſhared that glory with Athens, and by its ex- 
ample opened ſchools which became very famous. 
Rome, all haughty as ſhe was, acknowledged this glo- 
rious empire. She tent her moſt illuſtrious citizens to 
be finiſhed and refined in Greece. They were in- 
ſtructed 


(b) Strab. I. ix. (e) Plut. in Sylla. + (d) Diod. I. xl. 
p- 1. & l. xlvii. p. 329. 
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ruſted there in all the parts of ſound philoſophy, 


the knowledge of mathematicks, the ſcience of natu- 
ral things, the rules of manners and duties, the art of 
reaſoning with juſtice and method: All the treaſures 
of eloquence were imbibed there, and the method 
taught of treating the greateſt ſubjects with propriety, 
force, elegance, and perſpicuity. 
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F A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, con- 


ceived he wanted fomething, and did not bluſh to be- 
come the diſciple of the great maſters Greece then 
produced. Pompey, in the midſt of his glorious con- 
queſts, did not think it a diſhonour to him, in paſling 
Rhodes, to hear the celebrated philoſophers, who 
taught there with great reputation, and to make him- 
ſelf in ſome meaſure their diſciple. 

Nothing ſhews better the reſpect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny 
(e) the younger. He writes in this manner to Max- 
mus appointed governour of that province by Trajan. 
« Call to mind, my dear Maximus, that you are going 
« into Achaia, the true Greece, the ſame Greece 
« where learning and the polite arts had their birth; 
« where even agriculture was invented, according to 
the common opinion. Remember, that you are 
« {ent to govern free cities and free men, it ever any 
“ ſuch there were; who by their virtues, actions, al- 
liances, treaties, and religion, have known how to 
« preſerve the liberty they received from nature. 
* Revere the gods their founders; reſpect their he- 
toes, the ancient glory of their nation, and the ſa- 
* cred antiquity of their cities, the dignity, great ex- 
“e ploits, and even fables and vanity of that people. 
© Remember, it is from thoſe ſources that we have 
* derived our law; that we did not impoſe our laws 
upon them, after we had conquered them, but that 
they gave us theirs, at our requeſt, before they were 
* acquainted with the power of our arms, In a word, 
it is to Athens you are going; it is at Lacedæmon 
* you are to command. It would be inhuman — 

cc x. 
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e barbarous to deprive them of that faint image, that 
& ſhadow which they retain of their ancient liberty.“ 

Whilſt the Roman empire was declining, that em- 
pire of genius, of the mind, always ſupported. itſelf, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other, 
Greece was reſorted to for education and improvement 
from all parts of the world. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, ' thoſe great lights of the church, St. Bazil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Johannes Chryſoſtom, went 
to Athens, to imbibe, as at their ſource, all the pro- 
fane ſciences. The emperors themſelves (f), who 
could not go to Greece, brought Greece in a manner 
home to them, by receiving the moſt celebrated phi- 
loſophers into their palaces, in order to their being in- 
truſted with the education of their children, and to 
improve themſelves by their inſtructions. Marcus 
Aurelius, even whilſt he was emperor, went to hear 
the philoſophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to take 
le ſſons from them as a common diſciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
had impoſed its laws on Egypt and the whole Eaſt, 
from whence ſhe had expelled barbariſm, and intro- 
duced a taſte for the arts and ſciences in its room ; 
obliging, by a kind of right of conqueſt, all thoſe 
nations to receive her language and adopt her cuſtoms : 
A teſtimonial highly for the glory of a people, and 
which argues a much more illuſtrious ſuperiority, than 
that not founded in merit, but ſolely upon the force 
of arms. Plutarch obſerves ſomewhere, that no Greek 
ever thought of learning Latin, and that a Roman 


who did not underſtand Greek, was in no great eſti- 
mation, 


C?) Tit. Antonius, M. Aurelius, Lucius Verus, &c. 
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ARTICLE 1INT 


T ſeems, that after the ſubjection of Macedonia 
and Greece to the Romans, our hiſtory, confined 
for the future to two principal kingdoms, thoſe of 
Egypt and Syria, ſhould become more clear and in- 
telligible than ever. I am, however, obliged to own, 
that it will be more obſcure and perplexed than it has 
been hitherto, eſpecially in regard to the kingdom of 
Syria, in which ſeveral kings not only ſucceed one an- 
other in a ſhort ſpace, but ſometimes reign jointly, 
and, at the ſame time, to the number of three or four, 
which occaſions a confuſion difficult to unravel, and 
from which I find it hard to extricate myſelf. This 
induces me to prefix in this place the names, ſucceſ- 
ſion, and duration of the reigns of the kings of Egypt 
and Syria. This ſmall chronological abridgment may 
contribute to caſt ſome light upon facts, which are ex- 
ceedingly complex, and ſerve as a clue to guide the 
reader in a kind of labyrinth, where the moſt clear- 
ſighted will have occaſion for aſſiſtance, It enlarges 
the work a little, but it may be paſſed over, and re- 
courſe be only had to it, when it is neceſſary to be ſet 
right: I inſert it here only with that view. 

This third article contains the ſpace of an hundred 
years for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth 
year of Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulſion of Pto- 
lemy Auletes from the throne; that is, from the year 
of the world three thouſand eight hundred and forty- 
five, to three thouſand nine hundred and forty-ſix, 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the ſame article, con- 
tains almoſt the ſpace of an hundred years from An- 
tiochus Eupator to Antiochus Aſiaticus, under whom 
Syria became a province of the Roman empire ; that 
is, from the year of the world three thouſand eight 


hundred and forty, to the year three thouſand nine 
hundred and thirty-nine, 
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Sxer.I. Achrenolgical abridgment of the biſtory of the kings, 


Kinos or Ecvper. 


A.M. Prorzuv PrilLomeToR, He reigned ſomething 
3824. more than thirty-four years. This article contains only 
fourteen years of his reign. 
Differences between Philometor and his brother 
Evergetes, or Phyſcon. 


3859: Protemy Evxxorrrs, otherwiſe called Phyſcon, 
brother of Philometor, aſcends the throne, and mar- 
ries Cleopatra, Philometor's wife. 


Ph yſcon 
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of Egypt and Syria, as mentioned in the third article. 


Kincs or SyRIA. 


AxTiocnus Eur A rox, aged nine years, ſucceeds 
his father Antiochus Epiphanes. He reigns only two 
ears. | 
: DEMETRIUS Sora, ſon of Seleucus Philopator, 
having eſcaped from Rome, aſcends the throne. 

Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving him- 
ſelf out for the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, ſeiſes 
the throne of Syria. He is ſupported by the Ro- 
mans. | 

Demetrius is killed in a battle. He had reigned 
twelve years. 

ALEXANDER BaLa, He reigns almoſt five years. 
Ptolemzus Philometor declares againſt him in favour 
of Demetrius Nicator, ſon of Demetrius Soter. 


DEMETRIUS NiCATOR. 

AnTiocnyus Trtos, ſon 
of Bala, ſupported by Try- 
phon, ſeiſes part of the 
kingdom, 

DiopoTEs Tr yPHoON, af- 
ter having got rid of his 
pupil Antiochus, aſcends 
the throne, 


Demetrius marches a- 
gainſt the Parthians, who 
take him priſoner, and con- 


fine him. He had reigned. * 
leven years. | | 


Vol. VI. G g Demetrius 
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3851, 


38359. 


3859. 
3860. 


3861. 


3863. 
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KINOS or EOvpr. 


A. M. Phyſcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and marries her 
3874. daughter, named alſo Cleopatra, 
He is reduced to fly. The Alexandrians reſtore the 
government to Cleopatra his firſt wife, 
3877. Phy ſcon re- aſcends the throne, 


3687. years. 
PTOLEMY 


Death of Phyſcen. He had reigned twenty-nine 


Ne 
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KinGs OF SYRIA. 


Demetrius Nicator reigns 
again 1n Syria. 


Demetrius is killed by 
Zebina. 

Cleopatra, wife of De- 
metrius, retains part of 
the kingdom after his 
death. 

SeLEvcus V. eldeſt fon 
of Demetrius, is declared 
king, and ſoon after killed 
by , Tooting 

AnTiocuus GRyYPUs, 
his younger brother, 1s 


placed on the throne by | 


Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra deſigns to 
poiſon Grypus, and is 
poiſoned herſelf, 


| 


| 


ö 


Axrlochus SiDETEs, 


brother of Demetrius, after 


having overthrown Try- 
phon, and put him to 


| death, is declared king. 


Cleopatra, Demetrius's 
wite, marries him. 

Antiochus Sidetes mar- 
ches againſt the Parthi- 
ans. 

The Parthians ſend back 
Demetrius into Syria. An- 
tiochus is (lain, 


ALEXANDER ZEBINA, 
ſupported by Phyſcon, ex- 
pels Demetrius from the 
throne, who is killed ſoon 
after. 


Zebina is overthrown 
by Grypus, and dies ſoon 
after. 


G g 2 


Grypus 
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Kings or EcyPT. 


PToLEMmy LaTHYRvus, or SOTER, ſucceeds 
Phyſcon. 

Cleopatra his mother, obliges him to repudiate 
Cleopatra, his eldeſt ſiſter, and marry Selena, his 
youngeſt ſiſter. 

Cleopatra gives the kingdom of Cyprus to Alexan- 
der her youngeſt ton, 


Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from Egypt: he had 
reigned ten years, She ſets his younger brother Alex- 
ander upon the throne. 

She gives her daughter Selena, whom ſhe had 
taken from Lathyrus, in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus. 


Alexander 


wi 
ric 
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KINOS OF SYRIA, 


Grypus is reconciled 
with his brother the Cy. 
ZIcenian. 


* 


AnTiocuvs, THE Cy- 
ZICENIAN, fon of Cleo- 
patra and Antiochus Si- 
detes, take arms againſt 
Grypus. 

Cleopatra, whom La- 
thyrus had been obliged 
to repudiate, marrics the 
Cyzicenian. She is killed 
by the order of Tryphena 
wife of Grypus. 

The Cyzicenian gains 
a victory over Grypus 
and drives him out of 
Syria. 

The two brothers are 
reconciled, and divide the 
empire of Syria. 

Cleopatra gives her 
daughter Selena to An- 
tiochus Grypus. 


Death of Grypus. He had reigned twenty-ſeven 


years, 


SELEUCUS, his fon, ſucceeds him. 


- 


Antiochus the Cyzice- 
nian, 1s overthrown, and 
put to death, 


G g 3 Seleucus 
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Kincs or EcyPT, 


A. M. Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra. 

3915- Alexander is expelled himſelf: he had reigned 

3916, — years. He died ſoon after. LaTayrus is 
recalled, 


Death 
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KINOS of SYRIA, 


Seleucus is overthrown 
by Euſebes, and burat in 
Moplueſtia, 


AnTiocavs XI. brother 
of Seleucus, and ſecond 
ſon of Grypus, aſſumes 
the diadem, and is killed 
by Euſebes. 


Pr1tip, his brother, 
third ſon of Grypus, ſuc- 
ceeds him, 


DeMETRIUs EUCHARES, 
fourth ſon of Grypus, is 
eſtabliſhed upon the throne 
at Damaſcus, by the aſſiſt- 


ance of Lathyrus, | 


Demetrius, having been 
taken by the Parthians, 
AnTiocuus Diownvys1vs. 
fifth ſon of Grypus, is 
placed upon the throne of 
Damaſcus, and is killed 
the following year. 


Gg4 


| 
| 


AnTiocuvs EvusEBrs, 
ſon of the Cyzicenian, 
cauſes himſelf ro be de- 
clared king. 

Euſebes marries Selena 
widow of Grypus. 


Euſebes, overthrown by 
Philip and Demetrius, 
takes refuge amongſt the 
Parthians. | 

He is re-eſtabliſhed up- 
on the throne by their 
means, 
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Kincs or EcyPer. 


A. M. | 
3923. Death of Lathyrus. 

ALEXANDER II. ſon of Alexander I. under Sylla's 
protection, is choſen king. He marries Cleopatra, 
called otherwiſe Berenice, and kills her ſeventeen days 
after. He reigned fifteen years. 


The Alexandrians expel Alexander. ; 
3939. Prol EY AvuLETEs, baſtard ſon of Lathyrus, is 
placed upon the throne. | 


The 


The Syrians, weary of 
ſo many diviſions and re- 
volutions, elect TicR ants 
KING OF ARMENIA, He 
reigns by a viceroy four- 
teen years. 


Tigranes recalls Me- 
gadates his viceroy from 
Syria, who commanded 
there fourteen years in his 
name. 


ALEX AN DER *s SUcck sso ks. 


Kincs or Syrra, 


„ 


Euſebes takes refuge in 3923. 


Cilicia, where he remains 
concealed. | 
Selena his wife, retains 
part of Phœnicia and 
Cceloſyria, and gives her 
two ſons a good educa- 
tion. 

Syria, being unpro- 
vided with troops, Ax- 
Tiocuus ASlATICU1s, ſon 
of Antiochus Euſebes, 
takes poſſeſſion of ſome 
part of the country, and 
reigns there during four 
years. 


Pompey deprives An- 
tiochus Aſiaticus of his 
dominions, and reduces 
Syria into a province of 
the Roman empire. The 
houſe of the Seleucides is 
extinct with him. 


SECT. 


3935. 


3939. 
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Sect. II. AnTiocuus EuPaToR, aged nineteen, ſuc“ 
ceeds his father AnTiochus EPIPHANES in the king- 
dom of Syria. DemeTRIus, who had been long an 
hoftage at Rome, demands in vain to return to Syria. 
Celebrated victories of Judas Maccapavus againſt 
the generals of the king of Syria, and the king himſelf 
in perſon. Long differences between the two PTOLE- 
MIES, brothers, and kings of Egypt, terminated at 
length by an happy peace. 


| E have long loſt fight of the“ hiſtory of the 
W kings of Syria, and that of the kings of 
Egypt, which have generally no ſmall connexion with 
each other. I am now going to reſume the thread of 
them, which will not be interrupted any more, 

Antiochus, ſurnamed Eupator (a), aged only nine- 
teen, ſucceeded his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
kingdom of Syria, The latter, at his death, ſent for 
Philip his favourite, who had been brought up with 
him. He gave him the regency of the kingdom 
during his ſon's minority, and put his crown, ſignet, 
and all other marks of the royal dignity, into his 
hands; recommending to him above all things, to 
employ his whole care in educating his ſon in ſuch a 
manner, as was moſt proper to inſtruct him in the art 
of reigning. 

Philip on his arrival at Antioch, found that an- 
other had uſurped the employment, which the late 
king had confided to him. Lyſias, upon the firſt ad- 
vice of the death of Epiphanes, had placed his fon 
Antiochus upon the throne, whoſe governour he was, 
and had taken upon himſelf, with the guardianſhip, 
the reins of the government, without any regard to 
the king's regulation at his death. Philip knew well 
that he was not at that time in a condition to diſpute 
It with him, and retired into Egypt, in hopes of find- 
ing, at that court, the aſliſtance he wanted for the ” 

. Pol 

(a) Appian. in Syr. p. 187. 1Maccab. vi. 17. 2 Maccab. ix. 29. 


& x. 10—13. Joſeph. Antiq l. xii. c. 14. 


* It is treated loft towards the end of Book XVIII. Article II. dei. II. 
and III. | 
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poſſeſſion of his right, and the expulſion of the 
uſurper. 

Much about the ſame time, Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernour of Ccelofyria and Paleſtine, from the enemy 
he had been till then to the Jews, became on a ſud- 
den their friend; moved, as the ſcripture ſays, with 
the crying injuſtice which had been committed in re- 
gard to them, He put a ſtop to the rigour of the 
perſecution againſt them, and employed his whole 
credit to obtain a peace for them. By this conduct he 

ave his enemies occaſion to hurt him. They pre- 
judiced the king againſt him, by repreſenting him 
perpetually as a traitor becauſe he had in reality be- 
trayed the intereſts of his firſt maſter, Prolemy Philo- 
metor, king of Egypt, who had entruſted him with 
the government of the iſland of Cyprus, and had 
given up that iſland to Antiochus Epiphanes, upon 


459 


entering into his ſervice. For, how advantageous 


ſoever the treaſon might be, the traitor, as is uſual, 
was hated. At length, they did ſo much by their 
clamours and cabals, that he was deprived of his 
government, which was given to Lyſias; no other 
poſt or penſion being conferred on him to ſupport his 
dignity. He had not force of mind enough to bear 
his downfall, and poiſoned himſelf; an end he had 
well deſerved for his treaſon, and ſhare in the cruel 
perſecution of the Jews. G 

Judas Maccabæus (5) at this time ſignalized his va- 
lour by ſeveral conſiderable victories over the enemies 
of the people of God, who continually made an im- 
placable war againſt him. The little time that An- 
tiochus Epiphanes ſurvived the favourable inclina- 
tions he had expreſſed for the Jews, would not admit 
him to revoke in form his decree for obliging them to 
change their religion. The court of Syria, which 
always conſidered the Jews as rebels deſirous of throw- 
ing off its yoke, and had great intereſt in making fo 
powerful a neighbouring people ſubmit to it, had no 
regard to ſome tranſient demonſtrations of the dying 


| | prince's 
(5) 1 Maccab, v. 10-68, 2 Maccab, v. 14—38. 
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prince's favour to them. They always perſiſted in 
the ſame principles of policy, and continued to look 
upon that nation as an enemy, whoſe ſole view was to 
ſhake off their chains, and to ſupport themſelves in 
liberty of conſcience, with regard to religion. Such 
were the diſpoſitions of Syria in regard to the Jews, 

Demetrius, (c) ſon of Seleucus Philopator, who, 
from the year his father died, had remained an hoſ- 
tage at Rome, was in his twenty-third year, when he 
was informed of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and the acceſſion of his ſon Eupator to the crown, 
which he pretended to be his right, as the ſon of Epi- 
phanes's eldeſt brother. He propoſed to the ſenate 
his re-eſtabliſhment upon his father's throne ; and to 
engage them in it, he repreſented, that having been 
bred up at Rome, he ſhould always regard it as his 
native country, the ſenators as his fathers, and their 
ſons as his brothers. The ſenate had more regard for 
the intereſts of the republick than the right of Deme- 
trius, and thought it more advantageous for the Ro- 
mans, that there ſhould be a king in his minority 
upon the throne of Syria, than a prince like Deme- 
trius, who might at length become formidable to 
them, They therefore made a decree to confirm 
Eupator, and ſent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and 
L. Aurelius, with the character of ambaſſadors, into 
Syria, to regulate all things conformably to the treaty 
made with Antiochus the Great. The ſame ambaſſa- 
dors had inſtructions to accommodate, if poſſible, the 
differences between the two kings of Egypr. 

Lyſias (d), terrified by the victories of Judas Mac- 
cabæus, formed an army of fourſcore thouſand foot, 
and took with him all the cavalry of the kingdom, 
with fourſcore elephants: at the head of all theſe 
forces he marched into Judza, with the reſolution to 
ſettle ſtrange inhabitants that worſhipped idols in Je- 
ruſalem, He opened the campaign with the ſiege . 

Beth - 


(c) Polyb. Legat. cvii. Juſtin. I. xxxiv. c. 3. Appian. in Syr. p. 177. 
(4) 2 Maccab. ix. 1-38. x. 17, xiii. 1-24: 1 Maccab. v. 65—68. 
vi. 19-63. Joſeph, Antiq. c. xii, 
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Bethſura, a fortreſs between Idumæa and Jeruſalem. 
Judas Maccabæus, and the whole people, beſeeched 
the Lord, with tears in their eyes, to fend his angel 
for the ' preſervation of Iſrael. Full of confidence in 
God, they took the field, When they marched all 
together, with aſſured courage, out of Jeruſalem, 
there “ appeared a horſeman marching before them. 
His habit was white, with arms of gold, and he held 
a lance in his hand. That ſight filled them with new 
ardour. They threw themſelves upon the enemy like 
lions, killed twelve thouſand ſix hundred men, and 
obliged the reſt to fly, moſt of them wounded and 
without arms. | 

After this check, Lyſias (e) weary of ſo unſucceſsful 
a war, and, as the ſcripture ſays, believing the Jews 
invincible, when ſupported by the aid of the almighty God, 
made a treaty with Judas and the Jewiſh nation, which 
Antiochus ratified. One of the articles of this peace 
was, that the decree of Antiochus Epiphanes, which 
obliged the Jews to conform to the religion of the 
Greeks, ſhould be revoked and cancelled, and that 
they ſhould be at liberty to live 1n all places according 
to their own laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The neigh- 
bouring people were too much the enemies of the 
Jews to leave them long in repoſe. Timotheus, one 
of the king's generals, aſſembled all his forces, and 
raiſed an army of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
foot, without including the horſe, which amounted to 
five-and-twenty thouſand. Judas, full of confidence 
in the God of armies, marched againſt him with troops 
very much inferior as to number. He attacked and 
defeated him. Timotheus loſt thirty thouſand men in 
this battle, and ſaved himſelf with great difficulty. 
This defeat was followed by many advantages on the 
fide of Judas, which proved, that God alone is the 
ſource of valour, intrepidity, and ſucceſs in war. He 
ſhowed this in the moſt ſenſible manner, by the evi- 

dent 
(e) 2 Maccab. xi. 13. 
It was an angel, perhaps St. Michael, protector of the people of Cod. 
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dent and ſingular protection which he gave to a peo- 
ple, of whom he was in a peculiar manner the guide 
and direCtor. 

A new army was raiſed of an hundred thouſand 
foor, with twenty thouſand horſe, two-and-thirty ele- 

ants, and three hundred chariots of war. The king 
in perſon, with Lyſias the regent of the kingdom, put 
themſelves at the head of it, and entered Juda. 
Judas, relying upon the omnipotence of God, the 
creator of the univerſe, and having exhorted his 
troops to fight to the laſt drop of their blood, marched 
and poſted himſelf in the front of the king's camp. 
After having given his troops for the word of battle, 
Treg Vicrozey or Gop, he chole the braveſt men of 
his army, and with them, in the night, attacked the 
king's quarters. They killed tour thouſand men, and 
retired, after having filled his whole camp with con- 
tuſion and diſmay. 

Though the king knew from thence the extraordi- 
nary valour of the Jews, he did not doubt but they 
would be overpowered at length by the number of 
his troops and elephants. He reſolved therefore to 
come to a general battle with them. Judas, without 
being intimidated by the terrible preparations for it, 
advanced with his army, and gave the king battle, in 
which the Jews killed a great number of the enemy, 
Eleazer, a Jew, ſeeing an clephant larger than the 
reſt, covered with the king's arms, and believing the 
king was upon it, ſacrificed himſelf to preſerve the 
1 and to acquire immortal fame. He forced 

is way boldly to the elephant through the line of 
battle, killing and overthrowing all who oppoſed him. 
Then placing himſelf under the beaſt's belly, he 
pierced it in ſuch a manner, that it fell and cruſhed 
him to death underneath it. 

Judas, however, and his troops, fought with ex- 
traordinary reſolution. But at length, exhauſted by 
the fatigue, and no longer able to ſupport the weight 
of the enemy, they choſe to retire. The king fol- 
lowed them, and beſieged the fortreſs of —_— 

& 


* 
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That place, after a long and vigorous defence, was 
obliged, for want of proviſions, to ſurrender by capi- 
tulation. 

From thence Antiochus marched againſt Jeruſalem, 
and beſieged the temple. Thoſe who defended it were 
reduced to the ſame extremities with the garriſon of 
Bethſura, and would, like them, have been obliged to 
ſurrender, if Providence had not relieved them by an 
unforeſeen accident. I have obſerved, that Philip had 
retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding aſſiſtance there 
againſt Lyſias. But the diviſions which aroſe between 
the two brothers, who reigned jointly, as has been ſaid 
elſewhere, ſoon undeceived him. Pinding that he had 
nothing to expect from that quarter, he returned into 
the Eaſt, aſſembled ſome troops of Medes and Perſians, 
and taking advantage of the king's abſence upon his 
expedition againſt Judæa, he ſeiſed the capital of the 
empire, Upon that news, Lyſias thought it neceſſary 
to make peace with the Jews, in order to turn his arms 
againſt his rival in Syria, The peace was accordingly 
concluded upon very advantageous and honourable 
conditions. Antiochus {wore to obſerve it, and was 


admitted to enter the fortifications of the temple, with 


the ſight of which he was ſo much terrified, that, con- 
trary to his faith given, and the oath he had ſworn in 
regard to the peace, he cauſed them to be demoliſhed 
betore he ſet out for Syria, The ſudden return of An- 
tiochus drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an end 
to his -ſhort regency, and ſoon after to his life. 
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The troubles (F) occaſioned by the diviſions be- A. M. 


tween the two Ptolemies, which we have juſt now , 
mentioned, roſe ſo high, that the Roman ſenate gave 
orders to the ambaſſadors they had ſent into Syria, to 
proceed to Alexandria, and to uſe all their endeavours 
to reconcile them. Before they arrived there, Phyſcon 
the youngeſt, ſurnamed Evergetes, had already ex- 
pelled 


Porphyr. in Cr. Euſ. Scalig. p. 60, & 68. Diod. in Excerpt. 
vie 4 322. Valer. Max. I, V. C. 1. Polyb. Legat. cxiii. Epit. 
LW. I. IVI. , ; 
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pelled his brother Philometor. The latter embarked 
tor Italy, and landed at Brunduſium. From thenc®© 
he went the reſt of the way to Rome on foot, very ill 
dreſſed, and with few followers, and demanded of the 
ſenate the neceſſary aid for replacing him upon the 
throne. 

As ſoon as Demetrius, ſon of Seleucus Philopator, 
king of Syria, who was ſtill an hoſtage at Rome, was 
appriſed of the unhappy condition to which that fu- 


gitive prince was reduced, he cauſed royal robes and 


an equipage to be got ready for him, that he might 
appear in Rome as a king, and went to meet him with 
all he had ordered to be prepared for his uſe. He 
found him twenty-ſix miles, that is, at nine or ten 
leagues diſtance from Rome. Ptolemy expreſſed great 
gratitude to him for his goodneſs, and the honour he 
did him; but did not think proper to accept his preſent, 
nor permit him to attend him the reſt of his journey. 
He finiſhed it on foot, and with the ſame attendants 
and habit he had worn till then. In that manner he 
entered Rome, and took up his lodging with a painter 
of Alexandria, who had but a very imall houſe. His 
deſign, by all theſe circumſtances, was to expreſs the 
milery he was reduced to the better, and to move the 
compaſſion of the Romans. | 
When the ſenate were informed of his arrival, they 
ſent to deſire he would come to them; and to excule 
their not having prepared a houſe for his reception, 
and that he had not been paid the honours at his entry 
with which it was the cuſtom to treat princes of his 
rank. They affured him, that it was neither for want 
of conſideration for his perſon, nor out of neglect, 
but becauſe his coming had ſurpriſed them, and had 
been kept fo ſecret, that they were not appriſed of it 
till after he had entered Rome. Afterwards, having 
deſired him to quit the habit he wore, and to demand 
an audience of the ſenate, in order to explain the oc- 
caſion of his voyage, he was conducted by. ſome of 
the ſenators to a houſe ſuitable to his birth; and or- 


ders were given to the quæſtors and treaſurers, to fee 
| : him 
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him ſeryved and ſi ppli d, at the expence of the pub- 
lick, with all things neceſſary during his reſidence at 


Rome. 


ſented his condition to the Romans, they immediately 
reſolved; to re- eſtabliſn him; and deputed two of the 


ſenators, with the character of ambaſſadors, to go with 


him to Alexandria, and cauſe their decree to be put 
in execution. They re conducted him accordingly, 
and ſucceeded in negociating an accommodation be- 
tween the two brothers. Libya, and the province of 
Cyrene, were given to Phyicon : Philometor had 
Egypt and the iſle of Cyprus, and each of them was 
declared independent of the other in the dominions 


aſſigned them. The treaty and agreement were con- 


4 


firmed with the cuſtomary oaths and ſacrifices... 

But oaths and ſacrifices had long been with the ge- 
nerality of priaces no more, than ſimple. ceremonies 
and mere forms, by which they did not think them- 
ſelves bound in the leaſt. And this way of thinking 
is but too common. Soon after, the youngeſt” of the 
two kings, diſſatisfied with, the partition 771 had 
been made, went in perſon to, complain af it to the 
ſenate. Ile demanded, that the treaty of partition 
ſhould be annulled, and that he ſhould be reſtoged to 
the poſſeſſion of the iſle of Cyprus. He, alledged, 
that he had heen forced, by the neceſſity of the times, 
to comply with the former propoſals, and that, though 
Cyprus ſhould. be granted him, his part would ſtill be 
far from equal to his brother's. Menethyllus, whom 
the elder had deputed to Rome, made it appear that 
Phyſcon held not only Libya and Cy renaica, but his 
lite alſo, from the goodnęſs of his brother; that he 
had made himſelf ſo much the abhorrence of the peo- 
ple, by his violent proceedings, that they would have 
left him neither life nor government, had not his bro- 
ther ſnatched him from their reſentment, by making 
himſelf mediator. That at the time he was preſerved 
from this danger, he thought himſelf too happy in 
reigning over the region allotted to him; and that 

Vol. VI. H h both 


When they gave him audience, and he had repre- 
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both ſides had ratified the treaty | hefore the altar of 
the gods, and fworn to obſerve their agreement with 
each other. Quintus and Canuleius, who had nego- 
ciated the accommodation between the brothers, con- 
firmed the truth of all Menethyllus advanced. 

The ſenate, ſeeing that the partition was not ac- 
toally equal, artfully took the advantage of the quarrel 
between the two brothers, to diminiſh the ſtrength of 
the kingdom of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted 
the younger what he demanded. For fach was then 
the policy of the Romans. Polybius makes this re- 

ection. They made the quarrels and differences of 
priaces the means of extending and ſtrengthening 
their own power, and behaved in regard to them with 
ſo much addreſs, that whilſt they acted ſolely from 
their own "intereſt, the contending parties were how- 
ever obliged to them. As therefore the great power 


of Egypt gave them reaſon to apprehend, it would 


become” too formidable if it fell into the hands of one 
lovereign, who knew how to uſe it, they adjudged 
the ifle of Cyprus to Phyſcon. Demetrius, who did 
not Joſe fight of the throne of Syria, and whoſe inte- 
reſt in that view it was, that ſo powerful a prince as 
the king of Egypt, ſhould not continue in poſſeſſion 
of the ifland of Cyprus, ſupported the demand of 
Phyſcon with his whole credit. The Romans made 
T. Torquatus and Cn. Merula ſet out with the latter, 
to put him in poſſeſſion of it. | 
During (g) that prince's ſtay at Rome, he had often 
the opportunity of ſeeing Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, and cauſed propoſals of marriage to be made 
to her. But being the daughter of Scipio Africanus, 
and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 
twice conſul and cenſor, ſhe rejected his offers, and 
believed it more honourable to be one of the firſt ladies 
of Rome, than queen of Libya with Phyſcon. 

Phyſcon tet out from Rome with the two Roman 
ambaſſadors. Their plan was to concert an interview 
between the two brothers upon the frontier, and to 

| 5 bring 
(g) Plut. in Tib. Grac. p. 824. 
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bring them into an accommodation by the method of 
treaty, according to the ſenate's. inſtructions. Philo- 
metor did not explain himſelf openly at firſt. He 
ſpun out the affair to as great a length as he could, 
upon different pretexts, with deſign of making uſe of 


the time in making ſecret meaſures againſt his brother. 
At length he declared plainly, that he was reſolved to 


Pl 


ſtand to the firſt treaty, and that he would make no 


other. 

The Cyrenzans, in the mean time (Y), informed of 
the ill conduct of Phyſcon during his being poſſeſſed 
of the government at Alexandria, conceived ſo ſtrong 
an averſion for him, that they refolved to keep him 
out of their country by force of arms. It was not 
doubted, but Philometor had taken pains underhand 
to excite thoſe troubles. Phyſcon, who had been over- 
thrown by the rebels in a battle, having almoſt loſt 
all hope, ſent two deputies with the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors back to Rome, with orders to lay his complaints 
againſt his brother before the ſenate, and to ſollicit 
their protection. The ſenate, offended at Philome- 
tor's refuſal to evacuate the iſland of Cyprus, accord- 
ing to their decree, declared the amity and alliance be- 
tween him and the Romans void, and ordered his am- 
baſſadors to quit Rome in five days. 

Phyſcon found means to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in 
Cyrenaica, but made himſelf ſo generally hated by his 
ſubjects, through his ill conduct, that ſome of them 
tell upon him, and wounded him in ſeveral places, 
and left him for dead upon the ſpot. He aſcribed 
this to his brother Philometor ; and when he was re- 
covered of his wounds, undertook again a voyage to 


A. M. 
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Rome. He there made his complaints againſt him to 


the ſenate, ſhowed the ſcars of his wounds, and ac- 
cuſed him of having employed the aſſaſſins from whom 
he received them. Though Philometor was the moſt 
humane of all princes, and could not be the leaſt 
ſuſpected of fo black and barbarous an action, the 

MS ſenate, 


() Polyb. Legat. cxxxii. Id. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 197, Diod. in 
Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 334+ 
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ſenate, who were angry at his refuſal to ſubmit to the 
regulation they had made in regird to the iſle of 
Cyprus, gave ear to this falſe accuſation with too 
much facility. They carried their prejudice ſo high 
againſt him, that they would not ſo much as hear 
what his ambaſſadors had to ſay in his defence. Or- 
ders were ſent them to quit Rome immediately. Be- 
ſides which, the ſenate appointed five commiſſioners 
to conduct Phyſcon into Cyprus, and to put him in 
poſſeſſion of that iſland, and wrote to all their allies near 
it to aid him for that purpoſe with all their troops. 

Phyſcon, by this means, with an army which 
ſeemed to him ſufficient for the execution of his de- 
ſign, landed in the iſland. Philometor, who had 
gone thither in perſon, beat him, and obliged him 
to ſhut himſelf up in Lapitho, where he was ſoon 
inveſted, beſieged, and at length taken, and put into 
the hands of a brother he had ſo cruelly injured, 
Philometor's exceeding goodneſs appeared upon this 
occaſion. After all that Phyſcon had done againſt 
him, it was expected, that having him in his power, 
he would make him ſenſible of his indignation and 
revenge. He paidoned him every thing; and, not 
contented to forgive him his faults, he even reſtored 
him Libya and Cyrenaica, and added further ſome 
amends in lieu of the iſle of Cyprus. That act of 
generoſity. put an end to the war between the two bro- 
thers. It was not renewed, and the Romans were 
aſhamed of oppoſing any longer a prince of ſuch ex- 
traordinary clemency. There is no reader, who does 
not ſecretly pay the homage of eſteem and admiration 
to ſo generous an action. Such inward ſentiments 
which riſe from nature, and prevent reflexions, imply 
how great and noble 1t 1s to forget and pardon inju- 
ries, and what a meanneſs of ſoul there is in the re- 
ſentment, of the revengetul. 
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Szcr. III. OcTavivs, ambaſſador of the Romans in Syria, 
is killed there. Dux Ta Ius eſcapes from Rome, puts 
EvPpAToR to death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and 
aſſumes the name of SorER. He makes war againſt 
the Fews. Repeated viftories of Judas Maccap mus: 
Death of that great man. DeweTRIVs is acknowledged 
king by the Romans. He abandons himſelf to drunken- 
neſs and debauchery. ALEXANDER BaLa forms a con- 
ſpiracy againſt bim. DEMETRIUS ts killed in à battle. 
ALEXANDER eſpeuſes the daughter of PTOLEMyY Phi- 
LOMETOR. Temple built by the Jews in Egypt. 
DEMETRIUS, ſon of the firſt of that name, ſets up his 
claim to the throne of Syria. ALEXANDER ts deſtroyed. 
ProLEMyY PRILOMETOR dies at the ſame time. 


the commiſſion of the three Roman ambaſſa- 
dors, Cn. Octavius, Sp. Ducretius, and L. Aurelius, 
who went firſt into Egypt, was to go into Syria, in 
order to regulate the affairs of that nation. When 
they arrived there, they found the king had more 
ſhips and elephants than had been ſtipulated by the 
treaty made with Antiochus the Great after the battle 
of Sipylus. They cauſed the ſhips to be burnt, and 
the elephants to be killed, which exceeded the num- 
ber ſtared in that treaty, and difpoled all things elſe 
in ſuch a manner as they thought mait to the advan- 
tage of the Romans. This treatment ſeemed inſup- 
portable, and exaſperated the people againſt them. 
A perion, named Leptinus, was 1o incenſed at it, 
that in rage he fell upon “ Octavius, whilſt he was 
bathing, and killed him. It was ſuſpected that Lyſias, 
the regent of the kingdom, had ſecretly a hand in 
this aſſaſſination. Ambaſſadors were immediately ſent 

H h 3 to 
(4) Appian. in Syr. p. 117. Polyb. Legat. cxiv. & cxxii, Cicer. 
Philip. ix. n. 4, 5» Juſtin I. xxxiv. c. 3. 


* This Oftlavius bad been conſul well known under the name of Au- 
Jeme years before, and was the fir guflus, wwas of the ſame family with 
of bis family who had attained that this Octauius, but of another branch, 
bonour, Cic. Philip. ix. n. 4. into which the comjurar dignuy bad 
Oda vius, who became emperor, ſa never entered. | 
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to Rome, to juſtify the king, and to proteſt, that he 
had no ſhare in the action. The ſenate ſent them 
back without giving them any anſwer, to ſignify, by 
that ſilence, their indignation for the murther com- 
mitted upon the perſon of Octavius, of which they 
reſerved the examination and puniſhment to them- 
ſelves. In the mean time, to do honour to his me- 
mory, they erected a ſtatue to him amongſt thoſe of 
the great men, who had loſt their lives in defence of 
their country. 

Demetrius believed, that the diſguſt of the Ro- 
mans againſt Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, 
of which it was proper for him to take the advantage, 
and addreſſed himſelf a ſecond time to the ſenate, to 

obtain their permiſſion to return into Syria. He took 
this ſtep contrary to the opinion of the greateſt part 
of his friends, who adviſed him to make his eſcape, 
without ſaying any thing. The event ſoon ſhowed 
him how much they were in the right. As the ſenate 
had always the ſame motives of intereſt for keeping 
him at Rome as at firſt, he received the ſame anſwer, 
and had the mortification of a ſecond denial. He 
had then recourſe to the firſt advice of his friends; 
and Polybius, the hiſtorian, who was at Rome, was 
one of thoſe who preſſed him with the utmoſt warmth 
to put it in immediate execution with ſecrecy. He 
took his advice, After concerting all his meaſures, 
he lefr Rome under pretence of an hunting-match, 
went to Oſtia, and embarked with a ſmall train in a 
Carthaginian veſſel bound for Tyre that waited for 
him“. It was three days before it was known at 
Rome, that he had ſtolen away. All that the ſenate 
could do, was ſome days after to ſend Tib. Gracchus, 
L. Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucia, into Syria, to ob- 
ſerve what effect the return of Demetrius would pro- 
duce there. 
Demetrius (2) having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a 
| TEL | report 
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report ſpread, that the ſenate had ſent him to take 
poſſeſſion of his dominions, and had reſolved to ſup- 
port him in them. Eupator was immediately looked 
upon as a loſt man, and all the world abandoned him 
to join Demetrius. Eupator and Lyſfias, ſeiſed by 
their own troops, were delivered up to the new- 
comer, who ordered them to be put to death. De- 
metrius ſaw himſelf eſtabliſhed by this means upon 
the throne without oppoſition, and with prodigious 
rapidity. | | 

One of the firſt actions of his reign was to deliver 
the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
Heraclides, who had been the two great favourites of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made the firſt gover- 
nor, and the ſecond treaſurer of that province. Ti- 
marchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, 
Demetrius cauſed him to be put to death. He con- 
tented himſelf with baniſhing the other. The Babylo- 
nians were ſo much rejoiced to fee themſelves freed 
from the oppretfſion of thoſe two brothers, that from 
thenceforth they gave their deliverer the title of Sor ER, 
or Saviour, which he bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made 
high-prieſt of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, 
not being qualified ro be admitted by them in that 
capacity, becauſe he had profaned the ſanctity of the 
prieſthood, by following the impious cuſtoms of the 
Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; this man ga- 
thered together all the apoſtare Jews, who had taken 
refuge at Antioch, after having been expelled Judza, 
and putting himſelf at their head, came to peti- 
tion the new king to defend them from the oppreſ- 
ſions of Judas and his brothers, advancing a thou- 
ſand calumnies againſt them. He accuſed them of 
having killed all perſons that fel] into their hands 
of Demetrius's party, and of having fcrced him, 
with all thoſe in his company, to abandon their coun- 
try, and ſeck their ſecurity elſewhere. Demetrius 
immediately ordered Bacchis, governor of Meſopo- 
tamia, to march into Judæa at the head of an army, 
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to Rome, to juſtify the king, and to proteſt, that he 
had no ſhare in the action. The ſenate ſent them 
back without giving them any anſwer, to ſignify, by 
that ſilence, their indignation for the murther com- 
mitted upon the perſon of Octavius, of which they 
reſerved the examination and puniſhment to them- 
ſelves. In the mean time, to do honour to his me- 
mory, they erected a ſtatue to him amongſt thoſe of 
the great men, who had loſt their lives in defence of 
their country, 

Demetrius believed, that the diſguſt of the Ro- 
mans againſt Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, 
of which it was proper for him to take the advantage, 
and addreſſed himſelf a ſecond time to the ſenate, to 

obtain their permiſſion to return into Syria, He took 
this ſtep contrary to the opinion of the greateſt part 
of bis friends, who adviſed him to make his eſcape, 
without ſaying any thing. The event ſoon ſhowed 
him how much they were in the right. As the ſenate 
had always the ſame motives of intereſt for keeping 
him at Rome as at firſt, he received the ſame anſwer, 
and had the mortification of a ſecond denial. He 
had then recourſe to the firſt advice of his friends; 
and Polybius, the hiſtorian, who was at Rome, was 
one of thoſe who preſſed him with the utmoſt warmth 
to put it in immediate execution with ſecrecy. He 
took his advice. After concerting all his meaſures, 
he left Rome under pretence of an hunting- match, 
went to Oſtia, and embarked with a ſmall train in a 
Carthaginian veſſel bound for Tyre that waited for 
him“. It was three days before it was known at 
Rome, that he had ſtolen away. All that the ſenate 
could do, was ſome davs. after to ſend Tib. Gracchus, 
L. Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucia, into Syria, to ob- 
ſerve what effect the return of Demetrius would pro- 
duce there. 
Demetrius (2) having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a 
| Ns | report 
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report ſpread, that the ſenate had ſent him to take 
poſſeſſion of his dominions, and had reſolved to ſup- 
port him in them. Eupator was immediately looked 
upon as a loſt man, and all the world abandoned him 
to join Demetrius. Eupator and Lyſfias, ſeiſed by 
their own troops, were delivered up to the new- 
comer, who ordered them to be put to death. De- 
metrius faw himſelf eſtabliſhed by this means upon 
the throne without oppoſition, and with prodigious 
rapidity. | 

One of the firſt actions of his reign was to deliver 
the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
Heraclides, who had been the two great favourites of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made the firſt gover- 
nor, and the ſecond treaſurer of that province. Ti- 
marchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, 
Demetrius cauſed him to be put to death. He con- 
tented himſelf with baniſhing the other. The Babylo- 
nians were ſo much rejoiced to fee themſelves freed 
from the oppreſſion of thoſe two brothers, that from 
thenceforth they gave their deliverer the title of Sor ER, 
or Saviour, which he bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made 
high-prieſt of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, 
not being qualified ro be admitted by them in that 
capacity, becauſe he had profaned the ſanctity of the 
prieſthood, by following the impious cuſtoms of the 
Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; this man ga- 
thered together all the apoſtare Jews, who had taken 
refuge at Antioch, after having been expelled Judæa, 
and putting himſelf at their head, came to peti- 
tion the new king to defend them from the oppreſ- 
lions of Judas and his brothers, advancing a thou- 
ſand calumnies againſt them. He accuſed them of 
having killed all perſons that fell into their hands 
of Demetrius's party, and of having fcrced him, 
with all thoſe in his company, to abandon their coun- 
try, and ſeck their ſecurity elſewhere. Demetrius 


immediately ordered Bacchis, governor of Meſopo- 
tamia, to march into Judæa at the head of an ary, 
an 
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and confirming Alcimus in his office, he joined him in 
commiſſion with Bacchis, and charged them both with 
the care of this war. Judas rendered all the efforts of 
this firſt army ineffectual, as he did of a ſecond, com- 
manded by Nicanor. The latter, entaged at the laſt 
defeat of the troops of Syria, and that an handful of 
men ſhould make head againſt ſuch numerous and 
warlike armies, and knowing that they placed their 
whole confidence with regard to victory in the pro- 
tection of the God of Iſtael, and in the promiſes 
made in the temple where he was honoured, had ut- 
tered a thouſand blaſphemies againſt the Almighty, 


and againſt his temple. He was ſcon. puniſhed for 


them. Judas gave him a bloody battle, and of his 
army of thirty-five thouſand men, not one eſcaped to 
carry the news of the defear to Antioch. The body 
of Nicanor was found amongſt the dead. His head 
and right hand, which he had lifred up Againſt the 
temple when he threatened to deſtroy it, were cut off, 
and placed upon one of the towers of Jeruſalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having ſome 
relaxation, ſent an embaſſy to Rome. He ſaw him- 
ſelf continually attacked by the whole forces of Syria, 
without being able reaſonably to rely upon any treaty 
of peace. He had no aid to expect from the neigh- 
bouring people, who, far from intereſting themſelves 
for the preſcrvation of the Jewiſh nation, entertained 
no thoughts but of extirpating them in concert with 
the Syrians, He had been informed that the Romans, 
equally eſteemed for their juſtice and valour, were al- 
ways ready to ſupport weak nations againſt the opprel- 
ſion of kings, whole power gave them umbrage. it 
was therefore he thought it neceſſary to make an alli- 
ance with that people, in order to ſupport himſelt by 
their protection againſt the unjuſt enterpriſes of the 
Syrians, Thoſe ambaſſadors were very well received 
by the ſenate, who paſſed a decree, by which the Jews 


- were declared the friends and allies of the Romans, 


and a defenſive Icaguc was made with them. They 


ever. obtained a letter from the ſenate to Demetrius, 
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by which he was enjoined not to diſtreſs the Jews any 
more, and war was threatened him, in caſe he perſe- 
vered to do ſo. But before the ambaſſadors returned, 
Judas was dead. 

As ſoon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Bacchis and Alcimus, compoſed of 
the choiceſt of all his troops, and ſent them into 
Judza. Judas had only three thouſand men with 
him when it arrived there. Theſe were ſtruck with 
ſuch a panick, that they all abandoned him, except 
eight hundred men. Judas, with that ſmall number, 
through an exceſs of valour and confidence, had the 
boldneſs to hazard a battle with ſo numerous an army, 
in which he periſhed, overpowered by multitude, 
His loſs was deplored throughout all Judza and at 
Jeruſalem, with all the marks of the moſt lively af- 
fiction, and the government put into the hands of 
Jonathan his brother. 

Alcimus being dead, after having committed great 
violences againſt the true Iſraelites, and Bacchis being 
returned to Antioch, the country remained quiet, and 
was not harraſſed by the Syrians for two years. De- 
metrius had undoubtedly received the ſenate's letter in 
favour of the Jews, which obliged him to recall 
Bacchis. 
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Demetrius, (c) indeed was at this time very cautious A. M. 


in his conduct with regard to the Romans, and uſed 


king, and to renew the treaty made with the kings his 
predeceſſors. Having received advice, that the Ro- 
mans had three ambaſſadors at the court of Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, he ſent Menochares, one of his 
principal miniſters, thither to enter upon the nego- 
ciation. Finding, at his return, by the report he 
made of what had paſſed, that the good offices of 
thoſe ambaſſadors were abſolutely neceſſary to his ſuc- 
ceſs in it, he ſent again into Pamphylia, and after- 
wards to Rhodes, to aſſure them, that he would con- 
; form 
(c) Polyb. Legat. cxx. 
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form entirely to their will ; and by the force of pref. 
ſing ſollicitations, obtained at length by their means 
what he defired. The Romans acknowledged him 
king of Syria, and renewed the treaties made with 
that crown. 

To cultivate their amity (d), he ſent the ſame 
Menochares the following year, in conjunction with 


ſome others, upon an embaſſy to Rome. They were 


charged with a crown that weighed ten thouſand 
ieces “ of gold, as a preſent from him to the ſenate, 
in gratitude for their good treatment of him, during 
his being an hoſtage at Rome. They carried alſo 
with them Leptinus and Iſocrates, in order to deliver 
them up, upon the account of the affaflination of 
Octavius. This Leptinus was the perſon who killed 
him at Laodicea. Iſocrates was a Greek, by profeſſion 
a grammarian, who being in Syria at that time, had, 
upon all occaſions, taken upon him to vindicate that 
equally baſe and unjuſt action. The ſenate received 
the ambaſſadors with all the uſual honours, and ac- 
cepted the preſent they brought; but would neither 
hear nor ſee two vile men, objects unworthy of their 
anger; reſerving to themſelves, without doubt, the 
right of exacting, when they pleaſed, a more diſtin- 
guiſhed ſatisfaction for the murther of their ambaſ- 
ſador. 

It was about this time that Demetrius, as I have 
obſerved before, eſtabliſhed Holophernes upon the 
throne of Cappadocia, He was ſoon after expelled, 
and took refuge at Antioch, We are going to ſee 
how far he carried his ingratitude in regard to his be- 
nefactor. 

Demetrius, (e) who found himſelf without war or 
occupation, began to give into pleaſure, and to lead 
an idle life, not a little ſingular and fantaſtick in the 
manner of it. He cauſed a caſtle to be built, near 
Antioch, flanked with four good towers, and ſhut 

en himſelf 


(4) Polyb. Legat. cxxii. Appian. in Syr. p. 118, Diod. Legat. xv. 
(e) joſeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 3. Athen. I. x. p. 440. Jultin. J. 
XXXV. C. I. 

* They avcre worth more than teu thouſand piſtoles. 
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himſelf up in it, for the ſake of abandoning himſelf 
entirely on the one fide to indolence, not being willing 
to hear any more of affairs, and, on the other, to the 
pleaſure of good chear and exceſs of wine. He was 
drunk at leaſt one half of the day. The memorials, 
which people were deſirous of preſenting to him, 
were never received; juſtice was not adminiſtered ; 
the affairs of the ſtate languiſhed; in a word, there 
was a general ſuſpence of government, which ſoon 
ſtirred up the whole people againſt him. A conſpiracy 
was formed for depoſing him. Holophernes, who 
continued at Antioch, entered into this plot againſt 
his benefactor, flattering himſelf with obtaining the 
crown if the enterpriſe ſucceeded. It was diſcovered, 
and Holophernes put in priſon. Demetrius would 
not deprive him of life. He choſe rather to ſpare 
him, in order to make uſe of him upon occaſion 
againſt Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, upon whoſe 
crown he had ſome pretenſions. 
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Notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the confpiracy was 


not ſupprefſed (7). The malcontents were ſupported 
underhand by Ptolemy Philometor, who had the af- 
fair of Cyprus at heart, and by Attalus and Ariara- 
thes, who meditated revenging themſelves for the war 
Demetrius had undertaken againſt them in favour of 
Holophernes. Thaſe three princes concerted toge- 
ther to employ Heraclides in preparing ſomebody to 
perſonate the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to ſet 
up hereditary pretenſions to the crown of Syria. This 
Heraclides had been, as I have ſaid already, one of 
the great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
treaſurer of the province of Babylon, at the ſame 
time Timarchus, his brother, another favourite, was 
governor of it. At Demetrius's coming to the crown, 
the two brothers having been convicted of malverſa- 
tion and other crimes, Timarchus had been executed, 
and the other having made his eſcape, had taken up 
his reſidence at Rhodes. It was there he took pains 

| to 
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to form the man intended for the deſign I have men- 
tioned. He choſe for that purpoſe a young man, 
named Bala, of mean extraction, but very proper to 
act the part given him. He modelled him, and in- 


ſtructed him fully in all that it was neceſſary to ſay 


AM. 
3851. 
Ant. J. C. 
153. 


or do. IF 

When he was fully prepared, he began by cauſing 
him to be acknowledged by the three kings in the ſe- 
cret. He afterwards carried him to Rome, as he did 
alſo Laodice, the real daughter of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, for the better concealing of the impoſture. 
By force of addreſs and ſollicitations, he cauſed him 
to be acknowledged there alſo, and obtained a decree 
of the ſenate in his favour, which' not only gave him 
permiſſion to return into Syria, for the recovery of 
his dominions, but even granted him aſſiſtance for 
that purpoſe. Though the ſenate plainly ſaw through 
the impoſture, and that all which was told of this 
pretender was mere fiction, they entered into every 


'thing deſired of them againſt Demetrius, with whom 


they were diſſatisfied, and paſſed that decree in favour 
of the impoſtor. With this declaration of the Ro- 
mans for him, he found no difficulty to raiſe troops: 
He then ſeiſed upon Pcolemais in Paleſtine, and there, 


under the name of Alexander, fon of Antiochus Epi- 


phanes, aſſumed the title of king of Syria, Many 
of the malcontents came thither to join him, and form 
his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his caſtle -and his 
indolence, and apply himſelf to his defence. He 
aſſembled all the troops he could. Alexander armed 
alſo on his fide. The affiſtance of Jonathan was of 
great conſequence in this conjuncture, and both par- 
ties made their court to him. Demetrius wrote to 
him firſt, and ſent him the commiſſion of general of 
the king's troops in Judza, which rendered him at 
that time very much ſuperior to all his enemies. 

Alexander ſeeing what Demetrius had done for 
Jonathan, was thereby induced to make propoſals allo 


to him, in order to bring him over to his ſide, He 


made 
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made him high-prieſt, granted him the title of Friend 
of the king, ſent him a purple robe and a crown of 
old, marks of the high dignity conferred upon him; 
or none at that time wore purple except princes and 
nobles of the firſt rank. Demetrius, who received 
advice of this, ſtill outbid him, to ſecure to himſelf 
an ally of ſuch importance. But after the injuries he 
had done to all thoſe who had had the trueſt intereſt of 
the Jews at heart, and the whole nation in general, 
they dared not confide in him, and reſolved to treat 
rather with Alexander. Jonathan therefore accepted 
the high-prieſthood from him, and with the conſent of 
the whole people, at the feaſt of the tabernacles, which 
happened ſoon after, be put on the pontifical veſtments, 
and officiated as high-prieſt. 

The place had been vacant ſeven years from the 
death of Alcimus. The | high-prieſthood, which at 
that time came into the Aſmonean family, continued 
in it till Herod's time, who, from hereditary, as it 
had been till then, made an employment of it, which 
he diſpoſed of at pleaſure. 1 

The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius, 
who wanted neither valour nor good ſenſe, when his 
reaſon was not impaired by wine, was victorious in the 
firſt battle; but it was of no advantage to him. Alex- 
ander ſoon received new troops from the three kings 
who had ſet him up, and continued to ſupport him 
vigorouſly. Having, beſides this, the Romans and 
Jonathan on his ſide, he retrieved himſelf, and main- 
tained his ground. The Syrians continually deſerted 
alſo, becauſe they could not bear Demetrius. That 
prince, beginning to apprehend the event of the war, 
ſent his two ſons, Demetrius and Antiochus, to Cnidos, 
a city of Caria, in order to their ſecurity in caſe of 
misfortune. He confided them, with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, to the care of a friend of his in that 
city; in order if any accident ſhould happen, that 


they might remain there in ſafety, and wait ſome 
fayourable conjuncture. 
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It was at the ſame time, and perhaps in imitation 
of Alexander Bala, that Andriſcus played the ſame 
part in Macedoma. He had retired to Demetrius, 
who had given him up to the Romans, from the hope 
of conciliating their favour, 3 N 

The two competitors for the crown of Syria having 
aſſembled all their troops, proceeded to a deciſive bat- 
tle. At firſt Demetrius's left wing broke that of the 
enemy which oppoſed it, and put it to flight. But 
being too hot in the purſuit, a common fault in bat- 
tles, and which almoſt always occaſions their being 
loſt, at their return they found the right, at the head 
of which Demetrius fought in perſon, routed, and the 
king himſelf killed in the purſuit. As long as he had 
been in a condition to ſupport the enemy's charge, he 


had omitted nothing that valour and conduct were ca- 


pable of, which might conduce to his ſucceſs. At 
length his troops gave way, and in the retreat his horſe 
plunged into a bog, where thoſe who purſued him, 
killed him with their arrows. He had reigned twelve 
years. Alexander, by this victory, found himſelf 
maſter of the'empire of Syria. 

As ſoon as (g) Alexander ſaw himſelf at repoſe, he 
ſent to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Prolemy, 
king of Egypt, in marriage. She was granted him, 
and her father conducted her in perſon to Ptolemais, 
where the nuptials were celebrated. Jonathan was in- 
vited to that feaſt, and went thither, where he was re- 
ceived by the two kings with all poſſible marks of 
honour. 

Onias, ſon of Onias III. having (Y) been diſap- 
pointed of the high-prieſthood after the death of his 
uncle Menelaus, had retired into Egypt. He had 
found means to inſinuate himſelf ſo well into the fa- 
vour of Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his wife, 
that he was become their favourite, and moſt intimate 
confident. He made uſe of his credit at that coutt 
to obtain the king's permiſſion for building a temple 
for the Jews in Egypt, like that in Jeruſalem ; 

aſſuring 


(g) 1 Maccab. x. 51-66. (b) Joſeph. contra, Appian. I. ii. 
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aſſuring him that favour would bring the whole nation 
into his party againſt Antiochus Epiphanes : at the 
ſame time the high-prieſthood there was granted to 
him and his deſcendents for ever. The great diffi- 
culty was, to make the Jews come into this innova- 
tion; it being forbid by the law to offer ſacrifices in 
any place but the temple of Jeruſalem. It was not 
without difficulty he overcame their repugnance, by a 
paſſage in Iſaiah, wherein the prophet foretells this 
event in theſe terms (i): In that-day ſhall five cities in 
the land of Egypt ſpeak the language of Canaan, and 
ſwear to the Lord of Hoſts , the one ſhall be called the 
city of deſtruction. (M. Rollin ſays, the city of the 
ſun, or Heliopolis.) In that day there ſhall be an altar 
to the Lord in the midſt of the land of Egypt; and a 
pillar at the" border thereof to the Lord. And it Hall be 
for a ſign and for a witneſs unto the Lord of Hoſts in the 
land of Egypt; for they ſhall cry unto the Lord becauſe 
of the oppreſſors, and be ſhall find them a ſaviour and 
a great one, and he ſhall deliver them. And the Lord 
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fhall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians ſhall know- 


the Lord in that day, and ſhall do ſacrifice and obla- 
tion, yea, they ſhall vow a vow unto the Lord, and per- 
form it. | . 

The event here foretold by Iſaiah, is one of the 
moſt ſingular, and, at the ſame time, the moſt remote 
from all probability. Nothing was more ſtrictly for- 
bidden to the Jews, than to offer ſacrifices to God, in 
any other place than the temple built by his order at 
Jeruſalem; how much more, in conſequence, to build 
a temple elſewhere, eſpecially in a land polluted with 
the moſt groſs idolatry, and always at enmity with the 
people of God? This however came to pals, exactly 
as the propher Iſaiah had foretold. I ſhall not enter 
into a circumſtantial expoſition of this prophecy, which 
would carry me too far from my ſubject. 


Alexander Bala (&), finding himſelf in the peace- 
| | able 
(i) Ifa. xix. 18—21. (4) Liv. Epit. lib. 1. Juſtin. I. xv. 


e. 2. Jof. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 8. 1 Maccab, x, 67-39. Diod. in Ex« 
cerpt. Valeſ. p. 346. | 
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able poſſeſſion of the crown of Syria, thought he had 
nothing more to do than to take all the pleaſures the 
abundance and power to which he had attained would 
admit. He abandoned himſelf therefore to his natural 
inclination for luxury, idleneſs, and debauch. He 
left the care of affairs entirely to a favourite, named 
Ammonius. That inſolent and cruel miniſter put to 
death Laodice, the ſiſter of Demetrius, and widow of 
Perſeus, king of Macedonia; Antigonus, Demetrius's 
ſon, who continued in Syria when the two others were 
ſent to Cnidos ; in fine, all the - perſons of the blood- 
royal he could find, in order to ſecure to his maſter, 
by that means, the poſſeſſion of the crown he had 
uſurped by an impoſture. That conduct ſoon drew 
upon both the abhorrence of the people. 

Demetrius, the eldeſt of Demetrius's ſons, was at 
Cnidos, and began to be of an age capable of coun- 
ſel and action. When he was adviled of this averſion 
of the people, he thought the occaſion favourable for 
repoſſefling himſelf of his right. Laſthenes, the 
friend in whole houſe he lived, procured him ſome 
companies of Cretans, with which he landed in Cili- 
cia. There ſoon joined him a ſufficient number of 
malcontents to form an army, with which he made 
himſelf maſter of the whole province. Alexander 
opened his eyes and quitted his leraglio to apply 
himſelf to his affairs. He left the government of 
Antioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who is alſo called 
Tryphon, put himſelf at the head of an army formed 
of all the troops he could aſſemble, and upon receiv- 
ing advice that Apollonius, governour of Cœloſyria 
and Phonicia, had declared for Demetrius, he ſent to 
demand aid of Ptolemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius's firſt thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, 
who perſiſted in his attachment to Alexander: but his 
ſucceſs did not anſwer his deſign, and in one day he loſt 
above eight thouſand men. 

A. M. Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had ap- 

38:8, plied in the extreme danger wherein he found him- 

| 2 C. jelf, came at laſt to the aſſiſtance of his e 
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and entered Paleſtine with a” great army. All the 
cities opened their gates to him, according to the or- 
ders they had received from Alexander to that effect. 
Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and followed 
him to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival a conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, formed by Ammonius againſt the life 
of Philometor. As Alexander refuſed to deliver up 
that traitor, he concluded that he had entered into 
the conſpiracy himſelf, and, in conſequence, took his 
daughter from him, gave her to Demetrius, and made 
a treaty with him, by which he engaged to aid him in 
re-aſcending the throne of his father. 0 

The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Am- 
monius, believed it time to ſhow their reſentment. 
Having diſcovered him diſguiſed like a woman, they 
ſacrificed him to their rage. Not content with that 
revenge, they declared againſt Alexander himſelf 
and opened their gates to. Ptolemy. They would 
even have ſet him upon the throne. - But that prince, 
aſſuring them that he was contented with his own do- 
minions,. inſtead of accepting that offer, recommended 
to them Demetrius the lawful heir, who accordingly 
was placed upon. the throne of his anceſtors, and ac- 
knowledged by all the inhabitants. 5 g 

Alexander, who was at that time in Cilicia, march- A NM. 
ed with the utmoſt diligence, and put all to fire and PS 
ſword around Antioch. The two atmies came to a 143. 
battle. Alexander was beat, and fled with five hun- 
dred | horſe to“ Zabdiel, an Arabian prince, with 
whom he had entruſted his children. Betrayed by the 
perſon in whom he had placed moſt confidence, his 
head was cut off, and ſent to Ptolemy, who expteſſed 
great joy at the fight of it. That joy was of no lon 
duration, for he died ſome few days after, of a wood 
he had received in the battle. Thus Alexander king 
of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor king of Egypt 
died at the fame time; the firſt after a reign of five 
years, and the ſecond after one of thirty-five.” De- 
metrius, who had attained the crown by this victory, 
Vol., VI. Fi aſſumed 

® He is called Emalcuel in the Maccabee:, 
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alſumed the ſurname of Nicator, that is to ſay, the 
Conqueror. The fucceſſion of Egypt was ne 
with more dünnere | 


Szer. VI. 


\Picyzcon eſpouſes Crioviavich, and n 
the throne of Egypt. DeMETRrIVsS in Syria abandons 
Himſelf to all manner of exceſſes. Dioborus, ſur- 
named TRVHONY, cauſes AnTIOCHUS, 'the ſon of 
ALEXANDER BALA, 10 be proclaimed king of Syria; 
then kills him, and takes bis place. He ſeiſes Joxa- 
THAWiby treachery, and puts him to death DxUux- 
TRIUS undertakes an expedition againſt the Parthians, 

% take him priſoner. © CLEOPATRA' his wife eſpouſes 
Axriochus SIDETES, brother of DEMETRIUS, and 
places bim upon the throne of Syria. * PavscCoNn's ex- 
cefſrue follies and debauches. Arralos PHILOMETOR 
ſucceeds ATTALUs his uncle, «whom he cauſes to be re- 
gretted by his vices. He dies himſelf, after having 
reigned five ycars, and by his will leaves the Roman 
people heirs to bis dominions. AR1STONICUS ſeiſes 
44. He his ge bet a0. led in triumph, and put ts 

* 


LEOPATRA, queen of Egypt, after the 
death of her huſband, who was at the ſame 
time her brother endeavoured to place (a) the crown 
upon the head of the ſon ſhe had by him. As he was 
yet very young, others laboured to obtain it for Phyl- 
con, king of Cyrenaica, the late king's brother, and 
ſent to deſire him to come to Alexandria. Cleopatra, 
thereby reduced to the neceſſity of her defence, cauled 
Onias and Doſithæus, with an army of Jews, to come 
to her aſſiſtance. There was at that time a Roman 
ambaſſador at Alexandria, named Thurmus, who by 
his mediation accommodated: affairs. It was agreed, 
that Phyſcon ſhould marry Cleopatra, and educate her 
ſon, who ſhould be declared heir to the crown; and 
that Phyſcon ſhould poſſeſs it during his lite. * 
a 


(a) Joſeph. contr, App. 1. ii, * I. xxxviii. c. 8 Val. Max. 
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had 1 no ſooner married the queen, and taken polleſſion 
of the crown, than, even the very day of the bup- 
tials, he killed her fon in her arms. | 

I have already obſerved, that the ſurname of Phyſ- 
con, given to this prince, was only a nickname. 
That which he tod himſelf was Zvergetes, which 
ſignifies tbe Benefactor. The Alexandrians changed 
it into that of Cactergetts, that is to ſay, on the con- 
trary, one who delights in doing harm ; a ſurname to 
which he had the juſteſt title. 

In Syria (4) affairs went on little better. Demi 
trius a young prince without experience, left every 
thing to Laſthenes, who had procured him the Cre- 
tans, by whoſe aid he had aſcended the throne. He 
was a corrupt and raſh man, and behaved himſelf fo 
ill, that he ſoon loſt his maſter the hearts a thoſe 
who were molt neceſſary to his ſupport. 

The firſt wrong ſtep which he took, was in regard 
to the ſoldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march had 
put into the maritime places of Phœnicia and Syria, 
to re · inforce the garriſons, If he had left thoſe gar ri- 
ſons in them, they would have very much augmented 
his forces. Inſtead: of gaining them, or at leaſt of 
treating them well, upon ſome umbrage which he con- 
ceived, he ſent orders to the troops of Syria, who 
were in the ſame garriſons, to cut the throats of all 


the Egyptian ſoldiers; which, maſſacre was accord- 


ingly executed,” The army of Egypt, which was ſtill 
in Syria, and had placed him upon the throne, full 
of juſt horrour for ſo barbarous a cruelty, abandoned 
him immediately, and returned home. After which 
he cauſed the ſtricteſt ſearch to be made for all thoſe 
who had been concerned againſt himſelf or his father 
in the laſt wars, and puniſhed all that could be found 
with death. When he believed, after all theſe execu- 
tions, that he had no longer any enemies to fear, he 
broke the greateſt part of his troops, and kept only 
his Cretans, and ſome other foreigners, in his ſervice. 

11 2 By 


(b) Diod. in Trae, Valeſ. p. 246. 1 Maceab, ix, 20—37. 
Joſeph _ I, xiii. c. 8. 
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troops, who had ſerved under his father, and being well- 
affected to him would have maintained him upon the 


throne, but he rendered them his greateſt enemies 


by depriving them of the ſole means they had to ſub- 
fiſt. He found this fully verified in the inſurrections 
and revolutions which afterwards happened. 

Jonathan however, ' ſeeing every thing quiet in 
Judæa, formed the deſign of delivering the nation at 
length from the evils it ſuffered from the citadel, 
which the Grecian idolaters ſtill held in Jeruſalem. 
He inveſted it, and cauſed machines of war to be 
brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetrius, 
on the complaints made to him upon that occaſion, 
went to Ptolemais, and commanded Jonathan to at- 
tend him there, to give an account of that affair, 
Jonathan gave orders for puſhing the ſiege vigorouſly 
in his abſence, and ſet out to meet him with ſome of 
the prieſts and principal perſons of the nation. He 
carried with him a great quantity of magnificent pre- 
ſents, and appeaſed the king and his miniſters ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that he not only cauſed the accuſations, 
which had been formed againſt him, to be rejecled 
but even obtained great honours and new marks of 
favour. The whole country under his government 
was diſcharged from all duties, cuſtoms and tributes, 
for the ſum of ꝰ three hundred talents, which he agree 
to pay the king by way of equivalent. | 

The king being returned to Antioch (c), and con- 
tinuing to give himſelf up immoderately to all kind 
of exceſſes, violence, and cruelty, the people's pati- 
ence was entirely exhauſted, and the whole nation diſ- 
poſed for a general revolt. | 

Diodotus afterwards ſurnamed Tryphon, who had 
formerly ſerved Alexander, and had ſhared the go- 
-vernment of Antioch with Hierax, ſeeing the people 


in this diſpoſition, found the occaſion favourable tot 


attempt- 


0 Juſtin, J. xi#xviii.-c. 9. 1 Maccab. xi. 4974. xii. 21=44- 
Jo - Antiq. I. xiii. c. 9. Appia in Syr. p. 132. Epit, Liv, I. ii 
Stu ab. I. xvi. p. 752. Diu. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 346. 
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attempting an hardy enterpriſe, which was to ſet the 
crown upon his own head, by the favour of theſe diſ- 
orders. He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to whom 
the perſon and education of Antiochus, the ſon of 
Alexander Bala, had been entruſted, He laid a ſtate 
of the affairs of Syria before him, informed him of 
the diſcontent of x 4h people, and in particular of the 
ſoldiery, and ſtrongly repreſented, that there could 
not be a more favourable opportunity for ſetting An- 
tiochus upon the throne of his father. He demanded 
that the young prince ſhould be put into his hands, in 
order to his * reſtored to his rights. His vie 
was to make uſe of the pretenſions of Antiochus, till 
he had dethroned Demetrius, and afterwards ta rid 
himſelf of the young prince, and aſſume the crown 
to himſelf, as he did. Zabdiel, whether he penetrated 
his real deſign, or did not entirely approve his ſcheme 
did not give into it at firſt. Tryphon was obliged to 
continue a conſiderable time with him, to ſollicit and 
preſs him. At length, between the force of impor- 
tunity and preſents, he gained Zabdiel's conſent, and 
obtained what he demanded. 

Jonathan carried on the ſiege of the citadel of Je- A. M. 
ruſalem with vigour, but ſeeing that he made no pro- Ant. j. c. 
greſs, he ſent deputies to Demetrius, to deſire that he 144. 
would withdraw the garriſon which he could not drive 
out by force. Demetrius, who found himſelf in- 

volved in great difficulties from the frequent tumults 
which happened at Antioch, where the people con- 
ceived an invincible averſion for his perſon and govern- 
ment, granted Jonathan all he demanded, upon con- 
dition that he would ſend troops to chaſtiſe the muti- 
neers. Jonathan ſent him three thouſand men imme- 
diately, As ſoon as the king had them, believing 
himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to undertake every thing, 
he reſolved to diſarm the inhabitants of Antioch, and 
gave orders accordingly that they ſhould all deliver 
up their arms. Upon this they roſe, to the number 
of ſix-ſcore thouſand men, and inveſted the palace, 
with deſign to kill the king. The Jews immediately 
"A I1 3 Y flew 
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flew to dilengage him, diſperſed the multitude with 
fire and ſword, burnt a great art of the city, and 
killed or deſtroyed very near an hundred thouſand of 
the inhabitants. The reſt, intimidated ; by ſo great a 
misfortune, demanded a peace; which was granted 
them, and the tumult ceaſed. The Jews, after hav- 
ing taken this terrible revenge of the wrongs the peo- 
ple of Antioch had done to Judæa and . Jeruſalem, 
principally during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
returned into, their country, laden with honour and 
booty. 

en always continuing his cruelties, tyran- 
ny, and oppreſſions, put many more perſons to death 
for the laſt ſedition, confiſcated the eſtates of others, 
and baniſhed a great number. All his ſubjects con- 
ceived ſuch an hatred and animoſity againſt him, that 
there wanted nothing but an occaſion for riſiſig, and 
making him experience the moſt dreadful effects of 
their vengeance. 

Notwithſtanding the promiſes he had made to Jo- 
nathan, and the great obligations he had. to him for 
the aid which had preſerved him, he behaved no bet- 
ter in regard to him than he did to others. Believing 
he could do without him for the future, he did not ob- 
ſerve the treaty he had made with him, Though the 
ſum of three hundred talents had been paid, he did 
not deſiſt from demanding all the uſual impoſts, cuſ- 
toms, and tributes, with the ſame rigour as before, 
and with menaces to Jonathan of making war upon 
him if he failed. | 

Whilſt things were in this unſteady condition, Try- 
phon carried Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander, into 
Syria, and cauſed his pretenſions to the crown to be 
declared by a manifeſto, The ſoldiers Who had, been 
broke by Demetrius, and a great number of other 
malcontents, came in crouds to join the pretender 
and proclaimed him king, They marched. under his 
enligns againſt Demetrius, beat him, and obliged him 
to retire into Seleucia, . They, took all his elephants, 
made themſelves maſters of Antioch, placed Antiochus 
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upon the throne of the kings of Syria, and gave him 
the ſurname of, Theos, which ſignifies the God. 
Jonathan diſcontented at the ingratitude of Deme- 
trius, accepted the invitation made him by the new 
King, and engaged in his party. Great favours were 
heaped upon him and Simon his brother. A com- 


miſſion was ſent them, whereby they were empowered 


to raiſe troops for Antiochus throughout all Cœioſyria 
and Paleſtine. Of theſe troops they formed two bo- 
dies, with which they acted ſeparately, and obtained 
ſeveral victories over the enemy. 

Tryphon (e), ſeeing all things brought t to the de- 
ſired point for executing the project he had formed of 
deſtroying Antiochus, and of poſſeſſing: himſelf of 
the crown of Syria, found no other obſtacle to his 
deſign, than on the other part of Jonathan, whoſe 
probity he knew too well even to ſound him upon 
entering into his views. He reſolved therefore to rid 
himſelf, at whatever price it coſt him, of ſo formida- 
ble an enemy, and entered Judza with an army, in 
order to take him and put him to death. Jonathan 
came alſo to Bethſan at the head of forty thoufand 
men. Tryphon perceived that he ſhould get nothing 
by force againſt ſo powerful an army. He endea- 
voured therefore to amule him with fine words, and 
the warmeſt aſſurance of a ſincere friendſhip. He 
gave him to underſtand, that he was come thither 
only to conſult him upon their common intereſts, and 
to put Ptolemais into his hands, which he was reſolved 
to make him a preſent of as a free gift. He deceived 
him ſo well by theſe proteſtations of friendſhip, and 
obliging offers, that he diſmiſſed all his troops, 
EXCEPT three thouſand men, of which he kept only one 
thouſand about his perſon. He ſent the reſt towards 
Galilee,, and followed Tryphon to Ptolemais, relying 
upon the traitors. oath, that he ſhould be put into 
poſſeſſion of it He had no ſooner entered the place, 


2 the gates were ſnut upon him. Jonathan was 


T4 imme. 


(e) 2 „ xiĩ. 39—54. xiit. 1-30, Joſeph, Antiq, 1. Xilt 
c. 10, 11. Juſtin, I. XXXVI. c. 1. Epit. Liv. I. lv, 
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immediately ſeiſed, and all his followers put to the 
ſword. Troops were alſo detached directly to follow 
and ſurpriſe the two thouſand men, who were upon 
their march to Galilee. They had already received 
advice of what had happened to Jonathan and his 
troops at the city of Ptolemais, and having exhort- 
ed one another to defend themſelves well, and to ſe} 
their lives as dear as poſſible, the enemy were afraid 
to attack them. They were ſuffered to proceed, and 
arrived all ſafe at Jeruſalem. 

The affliftion there for what had befalled Jonathan 
was extreme. The Jews however did not loſe cou- 
rage. They choſe Simon by univerſal conſent for 
their general, and immediately, by his orders, ſet 
themſelves at work with all poſſible ſpeed to complete 
the fortifications, began by Jonathan, at Jeruſalem. 
And when advice came that Tryphon approached, 
Simon marched againſt him at the head of a fine 
army. 

Tryphon did not dare to give him battle, but had 
again recourſe to the ſame artifices which had ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well with Jonathan. He ſent to tell Simon, 
that he had only laid Jonathan under an arreſt, be- 
cauſe he owed the king an hundred talents /); that 
if he would ſend him that ſum, and Jonathan's twa 
ſons as hoſtages for their father's fidelity, he would 
cauſe him to be ſet at liberty. Though Simon ſaw- 
clearly, that this propoſal was no more than a feint, 
however, that he might not have reaſon to reproach 
himſelf with being the occaſion of his brother's death, 
by refuſing to comply with it, he ſent him the money, 
and Jonathan's two children. The traitor, notwith- 
ſtanding did not releaſe his priſoner, but returned a 
ſecond time into Judæa, at the head of a greater 
army than before, 'with deſign to put all things to fire 
and ſword. Simon kept fo Hob to him in all his 
marches and countermarches, that he fruſtrated his 
deſigns, and obliged him to retire. 


Tryphon 
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death ; and believing after that he had nobody to. fear, 
gave orders to kill Antiochus ſecretly. He then cauſed 
it to be given out, that he was dead of the ſtone, and 
at the ſame time declared himſelf king of Syria in his 
ſtead, and took poſſeſſion of the crown. When Simon 
was informed of his brother's death, he ſent to fetch 
his bones, interred them in the ſepulchre of his fore- 
fathers at Modin, and erected a magnificent monument 
to his memory. 

Tryphon paſſionately deſired to be acknowledged 
by the Romans, His uſurpation was ſo unſteady 


without this, that he perceived plainly it was abſolutely - 


neceſſary to his ſupport, He ſent them a magnificent 
embaſly, with a golden ſtatue of Victory of ten thou- 
ſand pieces of gold in weight. He was cheated by the 
Romans. They accepted the ſtatue, and cauſed the 
name of Antiochus, whom he had aſſaſſinated, to be 
inſerted upon the inſcription, as if it had come 
from him. 122 

The ambaſſadors ſent by Simon to Rome (þ) were 
received there much more honourably, and all the 
treaties made with his predeceſſors renewed with him. 


Demetrius in the mean time amuſed himſelf with A. Nl. 
diverſions at Laodicea (i), and abandoned himſelf to 3863. 


the moſt infamous debauches, without becoming more 
wiſe from adverſity, and without ſo much as ſeeming 
to have the leaſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. As Try- 
phon had given the Jews juſt reaſon to oppoſe him 
and his party, Simon lent a crown of gold to Deme- 
trius, and ambaſladors to treat with him. They ob- 
tained from that prince, a confirmation of the high- 
prieſthood and ſovereignty to Simon, exemption from 
all kind of tributes and impoſts, with a general am- 
neſty for all paſt acts of hoſtility upon condition that 
the Jews ſhould join him againſt Tryphon. 

| Deme- 


erpt. Valeſ. p. 353- 1 Magcab. xiii. 3442 & xiv. 38—41. 
Ausg. J. $111, 9. Flo : 
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Demetrius at length (&) recovered a little from his 
lethargy upon the arrival of deputies from, the Eaſt, 
who came to invite him thither. The Parthians, 
having almoſt over-run the whole Eaſt, and ſubjected 
all the countries of Aſia between the Indus and Eu- 
phrates, the inhabitants of thoſe countries, who were 
deſcended from the Macedonians, not being able to 
ſuffer that uſurpation, and the haughty inlolence of 
their new maſters, extremely ſollicited Demetrius, b 
repeated embaſſies, to come and - himſelf at their 
head; aſſured him of a general inſurrection againſt the 
Parthians; and promiſed to ſupply him with a ſuffi- 
cient number of troops to expel thoſe uſurpers, and 
recover all the provinces of the Eaſt. Full of theſe 
hopes, he at length undertook that expedition, and 
paſſed the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt part of Syria, He conceived, that having 
once made himlelf maſter of the Eaſt, with that in- 
creaſe of power he ſhould be in a better condition to 
reduce that rebel at his return, 

As ſoon as he appeared in the Eaſt, the Elymæans, 
Perſians, and Bactrians, declared in his favour, and 
with their aid he deteated the Parthians in ſeveral en- 
gagements z but at length, under pretence of treating 
with him, they got him into an ambulcace, where he 
was. made priſoner, and his whole army cut in pieces. 
By this blow, the empire of the Parthians took ſuch 
firm footing, that it ſupported itlelf for many ages 
afterwards, and became the terror. of all its neigh- 
bours, and even equal to the Romans themſelves as 
to power in the field, and reputation for military 
exploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians, was 
Mithridates, ſon of Priapatius, a valiant and wiſe 
prince. We have ſeen in what manner Arſaces found- 
ed, and his fon Arfaces II. eſtabliſhed and fixed this 
empire, by a treaty of peace with Apo the 

Ireat. 


(0) Juſtin. I. xxxvi. c. 1. I. xxxviii, c. 9. I. xli. c. 5, & 6. 1 Mac- 
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Great. Priapatius was the ſon of the ſecond Arſaces, 
and ſucceeded him ; he was called alſo Arlaces, which 
became the, common name of all the princes of this 
race. After having reigned fifteen years, he left the 
crown at his death to his eldeſt ſon Phraates, and he 
to Mithridates his brother, in preference * to his own 
children, becauſe he had dilcovered more merit and 

capacity in him for the government of the people; 
convinced, that a king, when. it is in his own power, 
ought to be more attentive to the good of the ſtate, 
than the advancement of his own family; and to for- 
get, in ſome meaſure, that he is a father, to remember 
jolely that he is a king. This Mithridates was that 
king of the: Parthians, into whoſe hands Demetrius 
had fallen. 

That prince, after having ſubdued the Medes, Ely- 
mæans, Perſians, and Bactrians, extended his conqueſts 
even into India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's; 
and when he had defeated Demetrius, ſubjected alſo 
Babylonia and Meſopotamia, ſo 123 his empire was 
bounded at that time by the Euphrates on the Welt, 
and the Ganges on the Eaſt. 

He carried Demetrius his priſoner into all the pro- 
vinces that {till adhered to the king of Syria, with the 
view of inducing them to ſubmit to-him, by ſhowin 
them the perſon they had looked upon as their deli- 
verer, reduced to ſo low and ſhameful a condition. 
After that, he treated him as a king, ſent him into 
Hyrcania, which was aſſigned him for his place of re- 
ſidence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in 
marriage. However, he was always regarded as a 
priſoner, of war, though in other reſpects he had all 
the liberty, that could be granted him in that condition. 
His ſon Phraates, who ſucceeded him, treated him in 
the ſame manner. 

It is obſerved particularly of this Mithridates, that 
having ſubjected ſeveral different nations, he _ 

om 


Non mylto paſt deceſſit, mul- rium: plus regio quam patrio de- 

$ filiis relictis; quibus. prætexitis, beri nomini ratus, potiuſque pa- 
fait potiſſimum Mithridati, in- tria quam Hberis conſulendum. 
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from each of them whatever was beſt in their laws 


and cuſtoms, and out of them compoſed an excellent 


body of laws and maxims of ſtate, for the government 
of his empire. This was making a glorious uſe of 
his victories; by ſo much the more laudable, as it is 
uncommon and almoſt unheard of, for a victor to be 
more intent upon improving from the wiſe cuſtoms of 
the conquered nations, than upon enriching himſelf 
out of their ſpoils. It was by this means that Mithri- 
dates eſtabliſned the empire of the Parthians upon 
ſolid foundations, gave it a firm conſiſtency, effectually 
attached the conquered provinces to it, and unired 
them into one monarchy, which ſubſiſted many ages 
without change or revolution, notwithſtanding the di- 
verſity of nations of which it was compoſed. He 
may be looked upon as the Numa of the Parthians, 
who taught that warlike nation to temper a ſavage 
valour with diſcipline, and to blend the wiſe authority 
of laws with the blind force of arms. 

At this time happened a conſiderable change in the 
affairs of the Jewiſh nation. They had contended 
long with incredible efforts againſt the kings of Syria, 
not only for the defence of their liberty, but the pre- 


ſervation of their religion. They thought it incum- 


bent on them to take the favourable advantage of the 
king of Syria's captivity, and of the civil wars, with 
which that empire was continually torn, to ſecure the 
one and the other. In a general aſſembly of the 
prieſts, the elders, and the whole people at Jeruſalem, 
dimon was choſen general, to whoſe family they had 
moſt eſſential obligations, and gave him the govern- 
ment with the title of ſovereign, as well as that of 
high-prieſt : they declared this double power, civil 


and facerdotal, hereditary in his family. Theſe two 


titles had been conferred on him by Demetrius, but: 
limited to his perſon. After his death, both dignities 


| deſcended jointly to his poſterity, and continued united 


A. M. 


864. f 
Arr. J. C. æept priſoner by the Parthians, ſhe ſhut herſelf up 


140. 


for many generations. 
When queen Cleopatra ſaw her huſband taken and 
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with her children in Seleucia, were my of . Try- 
phon's ſoldiers came over to her party. That man, 
who was naturally brutal and cruel, had induſtriouſly 
concealed thoſe defects under appearances of lenity 
and goodneſs, as long as he 3 It neceſſary to 
pleaſe the people for the ſucceſs of 
ſigns. When he ſaw himſelt in poſſeſſion of the crown, 
he quitted an aſſumed character that laid him under 
too much conſtraint, and gave himſelf up entirely to 
his bad inclinations. Many therefore abandoned him, 
and came over in no inconſiderable numbers to Cleo- 
patra. Theſe deſertions did not however. ſufficiently 
augment her'party, to put her into a condition to ſup- 
port herſelf. | She was alſo afraid, leſt the people of 
Seleucia ſhould” chooſe rather to give her up to Try- 
phon, than ſupport a ſiege out of affection for her 
perſon. She therefore ſent propoſals to Antiochus 
Sidetes; Demetrius's brother, for uniting their forces, 
and promiſed on that condition to marry him, and 
procure him the crown. For when ſhe was informed, 
that Demetrius had married Rhodoguna, ſhe was ſo 
much enraged, that ſhe obſerved no meaſures any fur- 
ther, and reſolved to ſeek her ſupport in a new marri- 
age, Her children were yet too young to ſupport the 
weight of a precarious crown, and ſhe was not of a 
character to pay much regard to their right, As An- 
tiochus thereſore was the next heir to rhe crown after 
them, ſhe fixed upon him, and took him for her 
huſband. B 

This Antiochus was the ſecond ſon of Demetrius 
Soter, and had been ſent to Cnidos with his brother 
Demetrius, during the war between their father and 
Alexander Bala, to ſecure them againſt the revolutions 
he apprehended, and which actually happened, as has 
been ſaid before. Having accepted Cleopatra's offers, 
he aſſumed the title of king of Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon (1), wherein he complain- 
ed of Tryphon's unjuſt uſurpation, of whom he pro- 

* | mi'cd 
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miſed à , ſpeedy vengeance. To engage him in his 


intereſts, he made him. great conceſſions, and gave him 


hopes of much greater, when he ſhould aſcend the 
throne. 1 Rg EAR 5 

Accordingly the beginning of the following year, 
he made a deſcent into Syria with an army of foreign 
troops, which he had taken into his pay in Greece, 
Afia Minor, and the iſlands; and a having eſ⸗ 
pouſed Cleopatra, and joined what troops. the had 
with his own, he took the field, and marched againſt 
Tryphon. The greateſt part of that wuſurper's troops, 
weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and came over 
to the army of Antiochus, which amounted. at that 
time to an hundred and twenty thouſand foot and eight 
JJ + 22 | 

Tryphon could not make head againſt him, and he 
retired to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of Ptole- 
mais in Phœnicia. Antiochus beſieged him there by 
ſea and land with all his forces. The place could not 
hold out long againſt ſo powerful an-army. Tryphon 
eſcaped by ſea towards Orthoſia, another maritime 
city of Phcenicia, and from thence ; proceeding to 
Apamza, where he was born, he was there taken and 
put to death. Antiochus thus terminated the ufurpa- 
tion, and aſcended his father's throne, which he pol- 
ſeſſed nine years. His paſſion for hunting occaſioned 
his being called Sidetes, or ihe hunter, from the word 
Zidab, which has the ſame ſignification in the Syriack 
language. | 

Simon, eſtabliſhed in the government of Judza by 
the general conſent of the nation, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to fend ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to. his be- 
ing acknowledged under that title, arid to renew the 
ancient treaties, They were very well received, and 
obtained all/they deſired. The ſenate, in conſequence, 
cauſed the conſul Piſo to write to Ptelemy king of 
Egypt, Attalus king of Pergamus, Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia, * Demetrius: king of Syria, Mithri- 
| dates 


* This letter was addreſſed to De» bad neither acknowledged Antiochis 


metrius, though priſoner amongſt Sidetes, nor Tryþbon, 
the Parthians, becauſe the — n 0 
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dates king of the Parthians, and to all the ſtates of 
Greece, Aſia Minor, and the iſlands with whom the 
Romans were in alliance, to notify to them, that the 
Jews were their friends and allies, and in conſequence 
they ſhould not undertake any thing to their pre- 
judice,' abr 
f As Antiochus had only granted Simon ſo advanta- 
geous an alliance from the neceſſity of his preſent cir- 
cumſtances, and contrary to the intereſt of the ſtate, 
as well as to the policy of his predeceſſors, the letter 
from the Romans did not prevent him from declaring 
againſt Simon, notwithſtanding all the magnificent 
promiſes he had made him, and from ſending troops 
into Judæa under the command of Cendebæus, who 
was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, the 
ſons of Simon. m ; 1 
Phyſeon had reigned ſeven years in Egypt (m). A. M. 
Hiſtory relates nothing of him, during all that time, Nr 
but monſtrous vices and deteſtable cruelties. Never 138. 
was there a prince ſo abandoned to debauch, and at 
the ſame time ſo cruel and bloody. Alf the reſt of 
his conduct was as contemptible as his vices were 
enormous; for he both faid and acted in publick the 
extravagancies of an infant, by which he drew upon 
himſelf both the contempt and abhorrence of his fub- 
jects. Without Hierax, his firſt miniſter, he had in- 
fallibly been dethroned. This Hierax was a native of 
Antioch, and was the ſame to whom, in the reign of 
Alexander Bala, the government of that city had been 
given, in conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards ſur- 
named Tryphon. After the revolution which happened 
in Syria, he retired into Egypt, entered into the ſervice 
of Ptolemy Phy ſcon, and ſoon became his captain gene- 
ral, and prime miniſter. As he was valiant in the field, 
and able in council, by cauſing the troops to be well 
paid, and amending the faults which his maſter commit- 
ted, by a wiſe and equitable e e and by pre- 
venting or redreſſing them as much as poſſible, he 1 
| been 
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been till then ſo fortunate as to ſupport the tran- 
quillity of the ſtate. | 


But in the following years, whether Hierax way 


dead, or the prudence and- ability of that firſt mini- 
ſter were no longer capable of reſtraining the folly of 
this prince, the affairs of Egypt went on worſe than 
ever. Phyſcon, without any reaſon, cauſed the great- 
eſt part of thoſe to be put to death, who had expreſ- 
ſed the moſt zeal in procuring him the crown after his 
brother's death, and maintaining it upon -his head. 
Athenæus places Hierax in this number; but without 
mentioning the time. He alſo put to death, or at 
leaſt baniſhed, moſt of thoſe who had been in favour 
with Philometor his brother, or had only held employ- 
ments during his reign; and by permitting his foreign 
troops to plunder and murther at diſcretion, he terri- 
fied Alexandria ſo much, that the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, thought it neceſſary 
to retire into foreign countries, and the city remained 
almoſt a deſart, To ſupply their places, when he 
5 that nothing remained but empty houſes, 
he cauſed proclamation to be made in all the neigh- 
bouring countries, that whoſoever would come and 
ſettle there, of whatſoever nation they were, ſhould 
meet with the greateſt encouragements and adyantages. 
There were conſiderable numbers whom this propo- 
ſal ſuited very well. The houſes that had been aban- 
doned, were given to them, and all the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities granted them, which had been 
enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants; by this means the 
city was re-peopled. 

As amongſt thoſe who had quitted Alexandria, 
there was a great number of grammarians, philoſo- 
phers, geometricians, phyſicians, muſicians, and other 
maſters in the liberal ſciences, it happened from thence; 
that the polite arts and ſciences began to revive in 
Greece, Aſia Minor, and the iſlands; in a word, in 
every place to which the illuſtrious fugitives carried 
them. The continual wars between the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander had almoſt extinguiſhed the ſciences — 
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all thoſe countries, and they would have been entirely 
loſt in thoſe times of confuſion, if they had not found 
protection under the Ptolemies at Alexandria. The 
firſt of thoſe princes, by founding his Muſæum for 
the entertainment of the learned, and erecting his fine 
library, had drawn about him almoſt all the learned 
men of Greece. The ſecond and third, following 
the founder's ſteps in that reſpect, Alexandria became 
the city of the world, where the liberal arts and ſei- 
ences were moſt cultivated, whilſt they were almoſt 
abſolutely neglected every where elſe. Moſt of the 
inhabitants of that great city ſtudied, or profeſſed 
ſome or other of thoſe polite arts, in which they had 
been inſtructed in their youth. So that when the cru- 
elty and oppreſſion of the tyrant, of whom I ſpeak, 
obliged them to take refuge in foreign countries, their 
moſt general recourſe for ſubſiſtence was to make it 
their buſineſs to teach what they knew. They opened 
ſchools in thoſe countries for that purpoſe, and as they 
were preſſed by neceſſity, they taught at a low price, 
which very much increaſed the number of their diſ- 
..ciples. By this means the arts and ſciences began to 
revive where-ever they were diſperſed ; that is to ſay, 
throughout what we call the whole Eaft,, exactly in 
the ſame manner as they took new birth in the Weſt, 
after the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks. 
Much about the time that ſtrangers came in crowds 
to (x) re- people Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the 
Younger, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, arrived 
there as ambaſſadors from Rome. It was a maxim 
with the Romans to ſend frequent embaſſies to their 
allies, in order to take cognizance of their affairs, and 
to accommodate their differences. It was with this 
view, that three of the greateſt pcrſons in the ſtate were 
ſent at this time into Egypt. They had orders to go 
into Egypt, Syria, Aſia, and Greece; and to fee in 
what condition the affairs of thoſe countries were; to 
examine in what manner the treaties made with them 
Vor, VI. K k were 


(c) Cic. in Somn. Scip. Athen, 1. vi. p. 273. & I. xii. p. 349. Val. 
Max. I. iv. c. 3. Died. Legat. xxxii. 
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were obſerved; and to remedy: whatever they ſhoved 
find amiſs. They diſcharged themſelves of this com- 
miſnon with ſo much equity, juſtice, and addreſs, and 
rendered ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to whom tliey were 
ſent, in reſtoring order amongſt them, and in accom- 
modating their differences, that as ſoon as they returned 
to Rome, ambaſſadors came from all parts where they 
had paſſed, to return the ſenate thanks for having ſent 

rſons of ſuch extraordinary merit amongſt them, 
and whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs they could never ſuf- 
ficiently admire. | 

The fitſt place they went to, according to their in- 
ſtructions, was Alexandria. The king received them 
there with great magnificence. As to themſelves, 
they affected ſtate fo little, that at their entry, Scipio, 
who was the greateſt perſonage of Rome, had only 
one friend with him, who was Paneſius the philoſo- 
pher, and five domeſticks “. Not his domeſticks, 
ſays an hiſtorian, but his victories were conſidered: 
He was not eſteemed for his gold or his ſilver, but 
for his perſonal virtues and qualities. Though during 
their whole reſidence at Alexandria, the king cauſed 
them to be ſerved with whatever was moſt delicate and 
exquiſite, they never touched any thing but the moſt 
ſimple and common meats ; deſpiſing all the reſt, as 
ſerving only to enervate the mind as well as the body. 
So great, even at that time, were the moderation and 
temperance of the Romans; but luxury and pomp 
aſſumed their place. 
When the ambaſſadors had fully viewed Alexandria, 
and regulated the affairs which brought them thither, 
they went up to the Nile to viſit Memphis, and the 
other parts of Egypt. They ſaw with their own eyes, 
or were informed upon the places themſelves, the 1n- 
finite number of cities, and the prodigious multitude 
of inhabitants contained in that kingdom; the ſtrength 
of its natural ſituation ; the fertility of its ſoil, ne 

a 
Cum per ſocios & exteras gentes auri & argenti, ſed quantum am- 


iter facere!, non mancipia ſeq yic- plitudinis onus ſecum ferret, elit- 
toriæ numerabantur; nec quantum mabatur. Val. Max, ; 
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ell the other adyantages it enjoyed. T hey found that 
it wanted nothing to render it powerful and formida- 
ble, bus a prince of capacity and application; for 
Phyſcon, who then reigned, was nothing leſs than a 
king. Nothing was ſo wretched as the idea he gave 
them of himſelf in all the audiences they had of <A 
Of his cruelty, luxury, barbarity, and other vices, I 
have already made mention, and ſhall be obliged to 
ive further proofs of them in the ſequel. The de- 
ormity of his. body ſufficiently correſponded with 
that of bis mind: Nothing was ever worſe put toge- 
ther. His ſtature was of the Cwalleft, and with that 
he had a belly of ſo enormous a ſize, that there was 
no man could embrace him in his arms. This large- 
neſs of his belly occaſioned his being called by the 
nickname of PEyſcon. Upon this wretched * he 
wore fo tranſparent a ſtuff, that all his deformity, 
might be ſeen through it. He never appeared in pub- 
lick but in a chariot, not being able to carry the load 
of fleſh, which was the fruit of his intemperance, un- 
leſs when he walked with Scipio. So that the latter, 
turning towards Panetius, told him 1n his ear, ſmiling, 
The Alexandrians are obliged to us for ſeeing their king 
walk on foot. | * 8 
We muſt confeſs, to the reproach of royalty, that 
moſt of the kings, of whom we now ſpeak, diſho- 
noured not only the throne, but even human nature 
itſelf, by the moſt horrid vices. It is furpriſing to 
ſee in that long liſt of kings, whoſe hiſtory we have 
related, how few there are who deſerve that name. 
What compariſon is there between thoſe monſters o 
diſſolution and cruelty, and Scipio Atricanus, one 
the three Roman ambaſſayors, who was as great 


K k2 amon 


* Quam cruentes civibus, tam occultanta pudibundo viro erant. 
ridicutus Romanis fuit. Erat enim Fu/tin. I. vin. C. 8. * 
& vultu deformis, & ſtatura brevis  Atheneus ſays, t. PT: Je i- 
& ſagina ventris non homini ſed den be. cl the in- 
delluæ ſimilis. Quam fœditatem rerpreter tra flates, Pedibus ilic nun- 
nimia ſubtilitas perlucide veſtis au · quam ex regia prodibat, (cd 4 


prodigy of wiſdom and virtue as could be hook 


gebat, prorſus quali aſtu inſpici- tuo Scipione ſubnixus; 1% 
enda præberentur, quz omni ſtudio niſi propter Scipionem. 
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amongſt the Pagans. Juſtin accordingly ſays of him; 


that whilſt he viſited and conſidered with curioſity the 
rarities of Alexandria, he was himſelf a ſight to the 
whole city. Dum inſpicit urbem, ipſe ſpectaculo Alexan- 
drinis fuit. | | | | 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, died (e) about the 
times of which we now ſpeak.” His nephew, of the 
fame name, called alſo Philometor, ſucceeded him. 
As the latter was very young when his father Eumenes 
died, he had been under the tuition of his uncle, to 


whom the crown was alſo left by the will of Eumenes. 


Attalus gave his nephew the beſt education he could, 
and at his death bequeathed the throne to him, though 
he had ſons of his own; a proceeding as rare as it was 
laudable, moſt princes thinkivg no leſs of transferring 
their crowns to their poſterity, than of preſerving them 
to themſelves during their lives. | 25 

This prince's death was a misfortune to the king- 
dom of +" ,mogy Philometor governed it in the 
moſt extravagant and pernicious manner. He was 
ſcarce upon the throne before he ſtained it with the 
blood of his neareſt relations, and the beſt friends of 
his houſe. He cauſed almoſt all who had ſerved his 
father and uncle with extreme fidelity, to have their 
throats cut, under pretence that ſome of them had 
killed his mother Stratonice, who died of a diſeaſe in 
a very advanced age, and others his wife Berenice, 
who died of an incurable diſtemper, with which ſhe 
had been taken very naturally. He put others alſo to 
death upon ſuſpicions entirely frivolous; and with 
them, their wives, children, and whole families. He 
cauſed theſe executions to be committed by foreign 
troops, whom he had expreſsly ſent for from the moſt 
ſavage and cruel of nations, to make them the inſtru- 


ments of his enormous barbarity. 


After having maſſacred and ſacrificed to his fury, in 
this manner, the moſt deſerving perſons of his king- 
dom, he ceaſed to ſhow himſelf abroad. He appeared 

| no 


(o) Juſtin. 1. xxxvi. c. 4. Strab. 1. xiii. p. 624. Plut. in Demet. 
p- 897. Dicd. in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 370. 
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no more in the city, and eat no longer in publick. 
He put on old clothes, let his beard grow without 
taking any care of it, and did every thing which per- 
ſons accuſed of capital crimes uſed to do in thoſe days, 
as if he intended thereby to acknowledge his own late 
iniquity. 

From hence he proceeded to other ſpecies of folly. 
He renounced the cares of ſtate, and retired into his 
garden, and applied to digging the ground himſelf, 
and ſow all forts of venomous, as well as wholeſome 
herbs ; then poiſoning the good with the juice of the 
bad, he ſent them in that manner as preſents to his 
friends. He paſſed all the reſt of his reign in cruel 
extravagancies of the like nature, which, happily for 
his ſubjects, was of no long duration, for it laſted only 
five years. 

He took it into his head to praftiſe the trade of a 
founder, and formed the model of a monument of 
braſs to be erected to his mother. Whilſt he was at 
work in caſting the metal, on a hot ſummer's day, he 
was ſciſed with a fever, which carried him off in ſeven 
days, and delivered his ſubjects from an abominable 
tyrant. 
"He had made a will, by which he appointed the A. Rt. 
Roman people his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus 387. 


1 x a 2 . Ant. J. C. 
carried this will to Rome. The principle article was 8 


expreſſed in theſe terms, (p) LET THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE INHERIT ALL MT FORTUNES. 
As ſoon as it was read, Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of 
the people, always attentive to conciliate their favour, 
took hold of the occaſion, and aſcending the tribu- 
nal of harangues, propoſed a law to this effect, That 
all the ready money which ſhould ariſe from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to this prince, ſhould be diſtributed amongſt 
the poor citizens, who ſhould be ſent as colonies into 
the country bequeathed to the Roman people, in order 
that they might have wherewithal to ſupport them- 


K k 3 ſelves 


(p) Plut. in Gracch, Flor, 1. ii. e. 20. Juſtin. I. xxxvi. c. 4. & 
XXxVii. c. 1. Vell. Paterc. I. ii c. 4. Strab. I. xiv, p. 646, Orol, 
J. v. c. 3—10. Eutrop. I. iv. Val. Max, I. iii. c. 3. 
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ſelves in their new poſſeſſions, and to ſupply them with 
the tools and other things rieceffary in Agriculture. 
He added, that as to the cities and lands, which were 
under that prince's government, the ſenate had no 
right to paſs any decree in regard to them, and that 
he ſhould leave the diſpoſal of them to the people; 
which extremely oferided the ſenate. That tribune 
was killed ſome ſmall time after. e wy 
- Ariſtonicus, however, who reported himſelf of the 


blood royal, was active to take poſſeſſion of Artalus's 
dominions. 


He was indeed the ſon of Eumenes by a 
courtezan. He eaſily engaged the majority of the cities 
in his party, becauſe they had been long accuſtomed 
to the government of kings. Some cities, out of their 
fear of the Romans, refuſed at firſt to acknowledge 
him, but were compelled to it by force. | 

As his party grew ſtronger every day, the Romans 


Ant. J. C ſent the conſul Craſſus Mucianus againſt him. It was 
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' © obſerved of this general, that he was ſo perfectly mal- 


ter of all the dialeQs of the Greek tongue, which in 
a manner formed five different languages, that he pro- 
nounced his decrees according to the particular idiom 
of thoſe who pleaded before him, which made him 
very agreeable to the ſtates of Aha, Minor. All the 
neighbouring princes in alliance with the Roman peo- 
ple, the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Paphlagonia, joined him with their troops. | 
Notwithſtanding fuch powerful os Laps having 
engaged in a battle with diladvantage, his army, which 
' he commanded then in quality of proconſul, was de- 
feated, and himſelf made priſoner. He avoided, the 
' ſhame of being put into the victor's hands by a volun- 
_ tary death. His head was carried to Ariſtonicus, who 
cauſed his body to be interred at Smyrna. | 
The conſul Perpenna, who had ſucceeded Craſſus, 
ſoon revenged his death. Having made all haſte into 
Aſia, he gave Ariſtonicus battle, entirely routed his 
army, beſirged him ſoon after in Stratonice, and at 
length. made him priſoner. All Phrygia ſubmitted to 
the Romans, He 
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He ſent, Ariſtonicus, to Rome, in the fleet which he - 1 


loaded with Attalus's trraſures. 
ho had lately been elected conſul, was haſtening to 
| yo his place, in order to put, an end to this war, and 
deprive Wo of the honour, of a triumph. He found 
Ariſtonicus ſet out; and ſome time after Perpenna, 
who had begun his journey, died of diſeaſe at Perg a- 
mus. Aquilius ſoon, terminated this war, Which bad 
continued almoſt four years. Lydia, Caria, the Hel- 
leſpont, Phrygia, in a word, all that compoſed the 
kingdom of Attalus, was reduced into a province of 
the Roman empire, under the common name of Aſia. 

The ſenate had decreed, that the city of Phocæa, 
which had declared againſt the Romans, as well in 
this laſt war, as in that. againſt Antiochus, ſhould be 
deſtroyed. The inhabitants of Marſeilles, which was 
a colony of Phocæa, moved as much with the danger 
of their founders, as if the fate of their own city had 
been in queſtion, ſent deputies to Rome, to implore 
the clemency of -the ſenate and people in their favour. 
As juſt as their indignation was againſt Phocza, they 
could not refuſe that favour. to the ardent ſollicitations 
of a people, whom they had always held in-the higheſt 
conſideration, and who rendered themſelves ſtill more 
worthy of it, by the tender concern and gratitude they 
expreſſed for their forefathers and founders. 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Ever- 
getes, king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had 
given the Romans in that war. But after his death 
they diſpoſſeſſed his ſon, the Great Mithridates, of it, 
and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during 
this war, had left fe children. Rome, to reward in the 
ſons the ſervices of the. father, added Lycania and 
Cilicia to their dominions. They found in queen 
Laodice not the tenderneſs of a parent, but the cruelty 
ef a ſtep- mother. To ſecure all authority to herſelf, 
ſhe poiſoned five of her children, and the ſixth would 
have had the ſame fate, if his relations had not taken 


him out of the murtherous hands of that Mzgara, 
K k 4 wWhoſe 
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whels crimes the people ſoon revenged by a violent 
death. 

Manius Aquilius, at his return to Rome, received 
the honour of a triumph. Ariſtonicus, after having 
been ſhown there for a ſight to the people, was carried 
to priſon, where he was ſtrangled. Such were the con- 
ſequences of king Attalus's will. 

Mithridates, in the letter which he wrote afterwards 
to Arſaces, king of Parthia, accuſes the Romans of 
having“ forged a falſe will of Attalus's, in order to 
deprive Ariſtonicus, the ion of Eumenes, of his fa- 
ther's kingdom, which appertained to him of right : 
But it is a declared enemy who charges them with this, 
It is more ſurpriſing that Horace in one of his odes 
ſeems to make the Roman people the ſame reproach, 


and to inſinuate, that they had attained the ſucceſſion 
by fraud : 


z) Neque Attali 
Ignotus hæres regiam occupavi. 


Nor have I ſeisd, an beir unknown, 
The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 


However, there remains no trace in hiſtory of any 
ſecret intrigue or ſollicitation to that effect on the ſide 
of the Romans. 

I thought it proper to relate all the conſequences of 


this will without interruption, I ſhall now reſume the 
thread of my hiſtory. 


(g) Kor. Od. xviii. I. 2. 


®* Similato impio teſtamento, verat, hoſtium more per trium- 
filium ejus (Zuments) Ariſtoni- phum duxere. Apud Salluft. in 
cum, quia patrium regnum peti- Yo. 
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Ster. V. AnTiocavs S1DETES befieges Joun HyRca- 
uus in Jeruſalem. That city ſurrenders by capilula- 
tion. He makes war againſt the Parthians, and pe- 
riſbes in it. PaRaaATEs, king of the Parthians, de- 
feated in his turn by the Scythians, PHYSCON com- 
mits more horrible cyuelties in Egypt. A general revolt 
obliges bim to quit it. CLEOPATRA, his firſt wife, is re- 
placed upon the throne. She implores aid of DEMETR : us, 
and is ſoon reduced to leave Egypt. Pavyscon returns 
thither, and re-cſcends the throne. By bis means 
ZEBINxA dethrones DEMETR1us, who is ſoon after 
killed. The kingdom is divided between CLEOPATRA, 
the wife of DEMETRIUSs, and ZEBINA. ANTIOCHUS 
GryPus aſcends the throne of Syria, The famous 
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M1THRIDATES begins to reign in Pontus. PHYSCON'S: 


death. 


IMON having been ſlain (a) by treaſon, with two A. N. 


of his ſons, John, another of them, ſurnamed 
Hyrcanus, was proclaimed high-prieſt and prince of 
the Jews in his tather's ſtead. Here ends the hiſtory 
of the Maccabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all poſſible 
haſte to take the advantage which the death of Simon 
gave him, and advanced at the head of a powerful 
army to reduce Judza, and unite it to the empire of 
Syria, Hyrcanus was obliged to ſhur himſelf up in 
Jeruſalem, where he ſuſtained a long ſiege with incre- 
dible valour. Reduced at length to the laſt extremity 
for want of proviſions, he cauſed propoſals of peace 


to be made to the king. His condition was not known 


in the camp. Thoſe who were about the king's per- 
ſon, preſſed him to take the advantage of the preſent 
occaſion for exterminating the Jewiſh nation. They 
repreſented to him, recurring to palt ages, that they 
had been driven out of Egygt as impious wretches, 
hated by the gods, and abhorred by men; that they 

* were 


(a) 1 Maccab, xvi. Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 46. Died. Eelog. i. 
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were enemies to all the reſt of mankind, as they had 
no communication with any but chofe of their own ſect, 
and 'would -neither eat, drink, 'nor have any familiarity 
with other. people; that they did not adore the ſame. 


| gods; that they had laws, cuſtoms, and a religion 
entirely different from that of all other nations; that 


A. M. 

3870. 
Ant. J. C. 
134. 


therefore they well deſerved to be treated by other 
nations with equal contempt, and to be rendered hatred 
for hatred; and that all people ought to unite in ex- 
tirpating them. Diodorus Siculus, as well as Joſephus, 
ſays, that it was from the pure effect of the generoſity 
and clemency of Antiochus, the Jewiſh nation was not 
entirely deſtroyed on this occaſion. 

He was well pleaſed to enter into a treaty with 
Hyrcanus. It was agreed, that the beſieged ſhould 
ſurrender their arms; that the fortifications of Jeru- 
ſalem ſhould be demoliſhed ; and that a tribute ſhould 
be paid to the king for Joppa, and for the other cities 
which the Jews had out of Judæa: The peace was 


concluded upon theſe conditions. Antiochus alſo de- 


manded, that the citadel of Jeruſalem ſhould be re- 
built, and would have put a garriſon: into it; but 
Hyrcanus would not conſent to that, upon account 
of the miſeries the nation had ſuffered from the gar- 
riſon of the former citadel, and choſe rather to pay 
the king the ſum of (5). five hundred talents, which 


he demanded as an equivalent. The capitulation was 


executed, and becauſe it could not be immediately ra- 
tified, hoſtages were given, amongſt whom was a bro- 

ther of Hyrcanus. | | ; 
Scipio Atricanus the younger, going (c) to com- 
mand in Spain during the war with Numantia,  An- 
tiochus Sidetes ſent him rich and magnificent preſents. 
Some generals would have appropriated them to their 
own uſe. Scipio received them in publick, fitting 
upon his tribunal in the view of the whole army, and 
gave orders that they ſhould be delivered to the * quæſ- 
tor, to be applied in rewarding the officers w_ 
1ers 


(6) Five bundred thouſand crowns. (c) Epit. Liv. I. lvii. 
® The quæſtor was the treaſurer of the army. 
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Giers who Inould Uiltinguiſh themſetves in the fer- 
o_ By ſuch conduct a generbus and noble ſoul is 
nown. * © | "i 


Demetrius Nicator © had been kept many years in A. M. 
rth I: 


captivity by the Par CY 
wanted nothing except liberty, without which all elſe 
is miſery. He had made ſeveral attempts to obtain it, 
and to retutn into his own kingdom, but always with- 
out ſucceſs. He Was twice retaken in the midſt 

his flight, and puniſhed only with being carried back 
to the place of his confinement, where he was guarded 
with more care, but always treated with the ſame mag- 
nificence. This was not the effect of mere ret 1 
and clemency in the Parthians ; intereſt had ſome ſhare 
in it. They had views of making themſelves maſters 
of the kingdom of Syria, however remote they were, 
and waited a favourable opportunity, when, under 
colour of going to re-eſtabliſh Demetrius upon the 
Throne, they might take poſſeſſion of it for them- 
elves. 

Agntiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this deſign 
or do, thought proper to prevent it, and marched 
Againſt Phraates at the head of a formidable army. 
The Parthians late uſurpation of the richeſt and fineſt 
provinces of the Eaſt, which his anceſtors had always 
poſſeſſed from the time of Alexander, was a ſtrong 
inducement to him for uniting all his forces for their 
expulſion. His army was upwards of fourſcore thou- 
ſand men, well armed and diſciplined. But the train 
of luxury had added to it fo great a multitude of ſut- 
lers, cooks, paſtry-cooks, confectioners, actors, mu- 
ſicians, and infamous women, that they were almoſt 
four times as many as the ſoldiers, and might amount 


to about three hundred thouſand. There may be ſome 


exaggeration in this account, but if two-thirds were 
deducted, there would ſtill remain a numerous train 
of uſeleſs mouths. The luxury of the camp was in 
pro- 

(4) Juſtin. I. xxxviii. e. 9, & 10. I. xxxix. c. 1. Orof. I. v. e. 1. 


Valer. Mix. I. ix. c. 1. Athen. I v. p. 210. & 1. x. p. 439. & l. xii. p. 370. 
Joſeph. Antiq. I. xix. c. 16. Appian. in Syr. p. 132. 
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proportion to the number of thoſe that adminiſtered 
to it. Gold and ſilver glittered univerſally, even 
upon the legs of the private ſoldiers. The inſtruments 
and utenſils of the kitchen were ſilver, as if they had 
been marching to a feaſt, and not to a war. | 
Antiochus had great ſucceſs at firſt, He beat 
Phraates in three battles, and retook Babylonia and 
Media. All the provinces of the Eaſt, which had 
formerly appertained to the Syrian empire, threw off 
the Parthian yoke, and ſubmitted to him, except Par- 
thia itſelf, where Phraates found himſelf reduced within 
the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. Hyrcanus, 
prince of the Jews, accompanied Antiochus in this ex- 
pedition, and having had his ſhare in all theſe victo- 
ries, returned home laden with glory, at the end of the 
campaign and the year, 

The reſt of the army paſſed the winter in the Eaſt. 
The prodigious number of the troops, including the 
train before mentioned, obliged them to ſeparate, and 
remove ſo far from each other, that they could not 
eaſily rejoin and form a body, in caſe of being at- 
tacked. The inhabitants, whom they inſulted ex- 
tremely in their quarters, to be revenged upon them, 
and to get rid of troubleſome gueſts that nothing 
could ſatisfy, conſpired with the Parthians to maſſacre 
them all in one day in their quarters, without giving 
them time to aſſemble; which was accordingly exe- 
cuted. Antiochus, who had kept a body of troops 
always about his perſon, marched to aſſiſt the quar- 
ters neareſt him, but was overpowered by numbers, 
and periſhed himſelf, All the reſt of the army were 
either maſſacred in their quarters the ſame day, or 
made priſoners; ſo that out of ſo great a multitude, 
ſcarce any eſcaped to carry the ſad nes of this ſlaughter 
into Syria. . 

It occaſioned great grief and conſternation there. 
The death of Antiochus, a prince eſtimable for many 


excel- 


* Argen'i aurique tantum, ut micant. Culinarum quo argentea 
etiam gregarii milites caligas auro inſtrumenta fuere quali ad epulas 
figcrent, proculcarentque materi- non ad bella pergerent. Juſtin. 
am, cujus amore populi ferro di- 
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excellent qualities, was particularly lamented. Plu- A. M. 


tarch (e) relates a ſaying of his, very much to his ho- , * 
nour. One day, having loſt himſelf a hunting, and 
being alone, he retired into the cottage of ſome poor 
people, who received him in the beſt manner they 
could, without knowing him. At ſupper, having 
himſclf turned the converſation upon the perſon 220 
conduct of the king, they ſaid, that he was in every 
thing elſe a good prince, but that his too great paſſion 
for hunting, made him neglect the affairs of his king- 
dom, and tepoſe too much confidence in his courtiers, 
whoſe actions did not always correſpond with the good- 
neſs of his intentions. Antiochus made no anſwer at 
that time. The next day, upon the arrival of his 
train at the cottage he was known. He repeated to 
his officers what had paſſed the evening before, and 
told them by way of reproach, Since 1 have taken you 
into my ſervice, I have not heard a truth concerning myſelf 
till yeſterday. | 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at laſt 
releaſed Demetrius, and ſent him back into Syria with 
a body of troops, in hopes that his return would oc- 
calion ſuch troubles, as would reduce Antiochus to 
follow him. But after the maſſacre, he detached a 
party of horſe to retake him. Demetrius, who ap- 
prehended a countermand of that nature, had marched 
with ſo much diligence, that he had paſſed the Eu- 
phrates before that party arrived upon the frontier, 
In this manner he recovered his dominions, and made 
great rejoicings upon that occaſion, whilſt all the reſt 
of Syria were in tears, deploring the loſs of the army, 
in which few families had not ſome relation, 

Phraates cauſed the body of Antiochus to be ſought 
for amongſt the dead, and put into a coffin of ſilver. 
He ſent it into Syria to be hongurably interred with 
his anceſtors, and having found one of his daughters 
amongſt the captives, he was ſtruck with her beauty, 
and married her. 

Antiochus 
(-) Plut. in Apophthegm. p. 284. | . 
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vantage of the troubles and diviſions which, happened 


* 


Kin elf malte | 
in Syria Pheenic! 704 Arabja, which lay commo- 


dioully 


or him. He laboyred alſo at the ſame time 


Phraates (g), fluſhed with his great ſucceſſes, and 
or carrying the war 


E and having no further occaſion for them, 


e 


roper to incorporate them into his own troops; be- 
2 that he ſhould conſiderably re- inforce them by 
28 5 that 


(f) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 17. Strab 1. xvi. p. 761. Juſtin, 
I. Xxxvi. c. 1. (g) Juſtin, I. xxxix, c. 1. & l. Xlii. c. i, & 2. 


throughout the PoE empire of Syria, to extend his 
a 


K 
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that means.. But when they ſaw. themſelves, with, arms 
in their hands, they were reſolved to be ręvonged for 
the injuries and ill treatment they had ſuffered, during 
their captivity; and as ſoon as the armies engaged, 
they went over to the enemy, and gave ſuch a turn to 
the battle, whilſt the victory was in ſuſpence, that 
Phraates was defeated with a great. ſlaughter of his 
troops. He periſhed, himſelf in the purſuit, and. almoſt 
his whole army. The Scythians and Greeks contented 
themſelves with. plundering the country, and then, te- 
tired, to. their ſeveral homes. | 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates's uncle, 


SA 


cauſed; himſelf to be crowned king of the Parthians. 


He was killed ſome days after in à battle with the 
Thogarians, another Scythian nation. Mithridates 
was his ſucceſſor, who for his glorious actions was ſug- 
named the Great. : 

During all theſe revolutions (4) in the Syrian and 


Parthian empires, Ptolemy Phyſcon did not alter. his An 


conduct in Egypt. I have already obſerved, that an 
his marriage with his ſiſter Cleopatra, who was his 
brother's widow, he had killed the ſon ſhe had by bis. 
brother in her arms, on the very day of their nup- 
tials. Afterwards, having taken a diſguſt for the mo- 
ther, he fell paſſionately in love with one af her 
daughters by Philometor, called alſo Cleopatra, He 
began by violating her, and then married her, after 
turning away her mother. 

He ſoon made himſelf hated alſo by the new inha- 
bitants of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither to 
re-people it, and ſupply the place of thoſe his firſt 
cruelties had obliged to abandon their country. To 
put them out of a condition to do him hurt, he re- 
lolved to have the throats cut of all the young peo- 
ple in the city, in whom its whole force conſiſted. 
For that purpoſe, he cauſed them to be inveſted one 
day by his foreign troops in the place of exerciſe, 


A. M. 
3874. 

t. J. C. 
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() Juſtin, 1. xxxvili. c. 2, 3. I. xxxix. c. 1. Val. Max. I. ix. 
c. 2—7. Orof, I. v. c. 10. Epit. I. lix. Ix. Diod. in Excerpt. 
Valeſ. p. 374—376. Joſeph, Antiq. I. Xiii. c. 17. 
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when the aſſembly there was moſt numerous, and put 
them all to the word. The whole people ran in a 


fury to ſet fire to the palace, and to burn him in it; 


but he had quitted it before they arrived there, and 
made his eſcape into Cyprus, with his wife Cleopatra, 
and his ſon Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he 
was informed, that the people of Alexandria had put 
the government into the hands of Cleopatra; whom 


he had repudiated. He immediately raiſed troops to 


make war upon the new queen and her adherents. 


A.M. But firſt, apprehending that the Alexandrians would 
A f. e. make his ſon king, to whom he had given the govern- 


296 


ment of Cyrenaica, he cauſed him to come to him, 

and put him to death as ſoon as he arrived, only to 

prevent a pretended' danger, which had no foundation 
but in his falſely-alarmed imagination. That barba- 
rity enraged every body the more againſt him. They 
pulled down and daſhed to pieces all his. ſtatues in 
Alexandria, He believed. that Cleopatra, whom he 
had repudiated, had induced the people to this action, 

and to be revenged of her, ordered the throat of 
 Memphitis to be cut, a young prince whom he had 
by her, of great beauty and hopes. He afterwards 
cauled the body to be cut in pieces, and put into 2 
cheſt, with the head entire, that it might be known, 
and ſent it by one of his guards to Alexandria, with 

orders to wait till the birth-day of that princeſs, 
which approached, and was to be celebrated with 

great magnificence, and then to prelent it to her. 

His orders were obeyed. The cheſt was delivered to 
her in the midſt of the rejoicings of the feaſt, which 
were immediately changed into mourning and Jamen- 
"tations. The horror cannot be expreſſed, which the 
view of that ſad object excited againſt the tyrant, 
whoſe monſtrous barbarity had perpetrated fo unnatu- 

ral and unheard of a crime. The abominable preſent 

- was expeſed to the view of the publick, with whom 
it had the ſame effect as with the court, who had firſt 
ſeen that ſad ſpectacle. The people ran to their arms, 
and nothing was thought of, but how to prevent that 

e | monſter 
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ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. | 
monſter from ever re-aſcending the throne. An army 
was formed, and the command of it given to Marſyas, 
whom the queen had appointed general, and all the 
neceſſary precautions were taken for the defence of the 
country. | 
Ptolemy Phyſcon having raiſed an army on his ſide, 
gave the command of ir to Hegolochus, and ſent him 
againſt the Alexandrians. A battle was fought, and 
gained by Hegolochus, He even took Marſyas pri- 
ſoner, and ſent him laden with chains to Phyſcon ; it 
was expected that ſo bloody a tyrant would have put 
him to death in the moſt exquiſite torments, but the 
contrary happened. He gave him his pardon, and 
ſer him at liberty. For finding by experience, that 
his cruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, he be- 
gan to abate in them, and was for doing himſelf ho- 
nour by his lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to great extre- 
mities by the loſs of her army, which was almoſt en- 
tirely cut to pieces in the purſuit, ſent to demand aid 
of Demetrius, king of Syria, who had married her 
eldeſt daughter by Philometor, and promiſed him the 
crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, without 
heſitation, accepted that propoſal, marched with al 
his troops, and laid ſiege to Peluſium. 3 
That prince was no leſs hated by the Syrians for his 
haughtineſs, tyranny, and exceſſes, than Phyſcon by 
the Egyptians. When they ſaw him at a diſtance 
and employed in the ſiege of Peluſium, they took up 
arms. The people of Antioch began, and after them 
thoſe of Apamea; many other cities of Syria followed 
their example, and joined with them. Demetrius was 
obliged to leave Egypt, in order to reduce his own 
ſubje&s to obedience. Cleopatra, deſtitute of the 
aid ſhe expected from him, embarked with her trea- 
ſures, and took refuge with her daughter, Cleopatra, 
queen of Syria. DS 
This Cleopatra the daughter had been firſt mar- 
ried to Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, 
in the life-time of her father Philometor. But De- 
metrius, having been taken priſoner by the Parthians 
Yot. VI. LI ati 
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and detained amongſt them, ſhe had married Antio- 
chus Sidetes, Demetriys's brother. After the death 
of Sidetes, the returned to Demetrius her firſt huſ- 
band, who being ſet at liberty by the Parthians, had 
repoſſeſſed himſelf of Syria: ſhe kept her court at 
Ptolemais were her mother came to her. 

Phyſcon, as ſoon as Cleopatra had abandoned Alex- 
andria, returned thither, and re- aſſumed the govern- 
"ment. For after the defeat of Marſyas, and the 
flight of Cleopatra, there was nobody in condition to 
oppoſe him. After having employed ſome time in 
ſtrengthening himſelf, to revenge the invaſion of De- 
metrius, he ſet up an impoſtor againſt him, called 
Alexander Zebina, He was the fon of a broker of 
Alexandria. He gave himſelf out for the ſon of 
Alexander Bala, and pretended, in that quality, thac 
the crown of Syria was his right. Phyſcon lent him 
an army to put him in poſſeſſion of it. He was no 
ſooner in Syria, than without examining the juſtice 
of his pretenſions, the people came in crowds to join 
him, opt of their hatred to Demetrius. They were 
in no pain about the perſon who was to be their King, 
provided they got rid of him. 


At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought 


near Damaſcus in Cœloſyria. Demetrius was entirely 


defeated, and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife Cleo- 
atra was. She who had always at heart his marri- 
age with Rhodoguna amongſt the Parthians, took this 
occaſion to be revenged, and cauſed the gates of the 
city to be ſhut againſt him. Would not one think, 
that in the age of which we now treat, there was 4 
kind of diſpute and emulation berween the princes 
and princeſſes, who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves molt 
by wickedneſs and the blackeft crimes. Demetrius 


was obliged to fly to Tyre, where he was killed. 
After his death, Cleopatra reſerved to herſelf part of 
the kingdom: Zebina had all the reſt ; and, to eſta- 
bliſh himſelf the better, made a ftri& alliance with 
Hyrcanus, who, as an able ſtateſman, took the ad- 


vantage of thele diviſions to ſtrengthen himſelf, and 
| to 
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to obtain for his people the confirmation of their li- 
berty, and many other conſiderable advantages which 
rendered the Jews formidable to their enemies. 

He had ſent the preceding year an (i) embaſſy to 
Rome, to renew the treaty made with Simon his fa- 
ther. The ſenate received thoſe ambaſſadors very gra- 
ciouſly, and granted them all they demanded; And 
becaule Antiochus Sidetes had made war againſt the 
Jews, contrary to the decree of the Romans, and his 
alliance with Simon; that he had taken ſeveral cities, 
had made them pay tribute for Gazara, Joppa, and 
ſome other places of which he had made ceſſion to 
them, and had made them conſent by force to a diſ- 
advantageous peace, by beſieging the city of Jeruſa- 
lem: upon what the ambaſſadors repreſented to the 
ſenate on theſe heads, they condemned all that had 
been done in ſuch manner againſt the Jews from the 
treaty made with Simon, and refolved that Gazaraz 
Joppa, and the reſt of the places taken from them by 
the Syrians, or which had been made tributary, con- 
trary to the tenour of the treaty, ſhould be reſtored 
to'them and exempted from all homage, tnbute, or 
other ſubjection. It was alſo concluded that the Sy- 
rians ſhould make amends for all loſſes that the Jews 
had ſuſtained from them in contravention to the ſe- 
nate's regulations in the treaty concluded with Simon; 
in fine, that the kings of Syria ſhould renounce their 
pretended right to march their troops upon the terri- 
tories of the Jews. 

At the time we ſpeak of (Y, incredible ſwarms of 
graſhoppers laid Africa waſte in an unheard-of man- 
ner. They eat up all the fruits of the earth, and 
afterwards, being carried by the wind into the lea, 
their dead bodies were thrown by the waves upon the 
ſhore, were they rotted, and infected the air to ſuch 
a degree, that they occaſioned a peſtilence, which 
carried off in Libya, Cyrenaica, and ſome other parts 
of Africa, more than eight hundred thouſand ſouls, 

La We 

(i) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiit. c. 17. 

() Liv, Epit. I. Ix. Oroſ. I. v. e. 11. 
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We have ſaid, that Cleopatra (I) had poſſeſſed her- 
ſelf of part of the kingdom of Syria at the death of 
Demetrius Nicator her huſband. He left two ſons by 
that princeſs, the eldeſt of whom, called Seleucus, 
conceived hopes of aſcending the throne of his father 
and accordingly cauſed himſelf to be declared king. 
His ambitious mother was for reigning alone, and was 
very much offended at her ſon's intention to eſtabliſh 
himſelf to her prejudice. She had alſo reaſon to fear 
that he might deſire to avenge his father's death, of 
which it was well known ſhe had been the cauſe. She 
killed him with her own hands, by plunging a dagger 
into his breaſt. He reigned only one year. It is 
hardly conceivable, how a woman and a mother, 
could be capable of committing ſo horrid and exceſ- 
five a crime: but when ſome unjuſt paſſion takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heart, it becomes the ſource of every 
kind of guilt. As gentle as it appears, it is not far 
from arming itſelf with poniards, and from having 
recourſe to poiſon; becauſe urgent for the attainment 
of its ends, it has a natural tendency to deſtroy every 
thing which oppoſes that view. 

Zebina had made himſelf maſter of part of the 
kingdom of Syria. Three of his principal officers 
revolted againſt him, and declared for Cleopatra. 
They took the city of Laodicea and reſolved to de- 
fend that place againſt him. But he found means to 
reconcile them, they ſubmitted, and he pardoned 
them with the moſt uncommon clemency and great- 
neſs of ſou}, and without doing them any hurt. This 
pretended prince had in reality an exceeding good 
heart, He received all who approached him in the 
molt, affable and engaging manner, ſo that he acquired 
the love of all men, and even of thoſe who abhorred 
the impoſture by which he had uſurped the crown® 

Mithridates Evergetes, king of Pontus, died this 
year; he was aſſaſſinated by his own ſervants, His 
ſon who ſucceeded him, was the famous Mithrida- 
tes Eupator, who diſputed ſo long the empire of Aſia 

| with 

(2) Liv. Epit. I. Ix. Juſtin, I. xxxix. c. 1, 2. Appian. in Syr. p. 13% 
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with the- Romans, and ſupported a war of almoſt 
thirty years duration againſt them. He was but twelve 1 
years of age when his father died. I ſhall make his 1 
hiſtory a ſeparate article. | I 

Cleopatra, after having killed her eldeſt fon, be- A M. 
lieved it for her intereſt to make a titular king, under 4 
whoſe name ſhe might conceal the authority ſhe in- = , 
tended to retain entirely to herſelf. She rightly di- 
ſtinguiſhed, that a warlike people, accuſtomed to be 
governed by kings, would always regard the throne 
as vacant, whilſt filled only by a princeſs, and that 
they would not fail to offer it to any prince that ſhould 
{ct up for it. She therefore cauſed her other ſon Antio- 
chus to return from Athens, whither ſhe had ſcent him 
for his education, and ordered him to be declared 
king as ſoon as he arrived. But that was no more 
than an empty title. She gave him no ſhare in the 
affairs of the government; and as that prince was 
very young, being no more than twenty years of age, 
he ſuffered her to govern for ſome time with patience 
enough. To diſtinguiſh him from other princes of 
the name of Antiochus, he was generally called by 
the ſurname of * Grypus, taken from his great. nole. 
Joſephus calls him Pbilometor; but that prince in his 
medals took the title of Epipbanes. 

Zebina having well eſtabliſhed himſelf, after” the 
death of Demetrius Nicator, in the poſſeſſion of parc 3 
of the Syrian empire, Phyſcon, who looked upon Ant. J. C. 
him as his creature, inſiſted upon his doing him ho- 422. "Rt, 
mage for it. Zebina refuſed in direct terms to com- 
ply. with that demand. Phyſcon reſolved to throw 
him down as he had ſet him up, and having accom- 
modated all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he 
lent A conſiderable army to the aſſiſtance of Grypus, 
and gave him his daughter Tryphena in marriage. - 
Grypus, by the means of this aid, defeated Zebina, 
and obliged him to retire to Antioch. The latter 
formed a deſign of plundering the temple of Jupiter, 
to defray the expences of the war. Upon its Gin 

L133 © 
* reun's in Greek, fignifies a man with an aquiline noſe, 
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diſcovered, the inhabitants roſe, and drove him out 
of the city. He wandered fome time about the coun- 
try from place to place, bur was taken at laſt, and 


put to death, 


After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus 
Grypus believing himſelf of ſufficient years, refolved 
to take the government upon himſelf. The ambitious 
Cleopatra, who faw her power diminiſhed, and grandeur 
eclipled by that means, could not ſuffer it. To ren- 
der herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of the government of 
Syria again, ſhe reſolved to rid herſelf of Grypus, as 
ſhe had already done of his brother Seleucus, and to 
give the crown to another of her ſons by Antiochus 
Sidetes, under whom, being an infant, ſhe was in 
hopes of poſſeſſing the royal authority for many years, 
and of taking ſuch meatures as might eſtabliſh her 
during her life. This wicked woman prepared a poi- 
ſoned draught for that purpoſe, which ſhe preſented 
to Grypus one day as he returned very hot from fome 
exerciſe, But that prince having been appriſed of 
her deſign, defired her firſt, by way of reipe&, to 
drink the cup herſelf, and upon her obſtinate refuſal 
to do it, having called in ſome witneſfes, he gave her 
to underſtand, that the only means ſhe had to clear 
herſelf of the ſuſpicion conceived of her, was to 
drink the liquor ſhe had preſented to him. That un- 
happy woman, who found herſelf without evaſion ar 
retource ſwallowed the draught. The poiſon had its 
effect immediately, and delivered Syria from a mon- 
ſter, who by her unheard-of crimes had been fo long 
the ſcourge of the ſtare. She had been the wife of 
three kings of Syria, and the mother of four. She 
had occaſioned the death of two of her huſbands, and 
as to her children, ſhe had murthered one with her own 
hands, and would have deſtroyed Grypus by the poiſon 
he made her drink herſelf. That prince afterwards 
applied himſelf with ſucceſs to the affairs of the 7 
* | lick, 

* The three lings of Syria, w»ho avere Antiochus, by Alexander Bala; 
bad been her buſbands, were Alex- Scleucus and Antiochus Grypus, by 


ander Bala, Demetrius Nicator, and Demetrius; and Antiochus the Qxi- 
Antiochas Sidetes, Her jour ſons centany by Artiachus Sidetes, 
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lick, and reigned feveral years in peace and tranquil- 
lity, tilt his brother, Antiochus of Cyzicum, occa- 
Toned the troubles we ſhall relate hereafter. _ 
Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt (n), after having 
reigned twenty-nine years from the death of his bro- 


\ 5197 


ther Philometor, died at laſt in Alexandria. No teign 


was ever more tyrannical, nor abounded more with 
crimes than his. 


Sect. VI. Prortemy LatTryrus ſucceeds Pavyscow. 
War between Gxveus. and his brother ANT tocuus of 
Cyzicum, for the kingdom of Syria. HvyRrcanvs for- 
tifies himſelf in Fudæa. His death, ARrisToBULUS 
ſucceeds him, and aſſumes the title of king. He is ſut- 


ceeded by ALEX AUVDERN JAN NX Us. CLEOPATRA drives 


LaTavrus out of Egypt; and places ALEXANDER His 


youngeſt brother on the throne in his ſtead. War be- 


tween that princeſs and her ſons. Death of GRvpus. 
PrTottemy Alox leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica 10 
the Romans. Continuation of the wars in Syria and 
Egypt. The Syrians chooſe Tick AN ESG king, La- 
THYRUS ig re. eſtabliſbed upon the throne of Egypt. 


He dies. ALEXANDER his nephew ſucceeds bim. 


NicoMeDes, king of Bithynia, makes the Roman peo- 
ple bis heirs, 


JHYSCON ) at his death left three ſons. The 
firſt, named Apion, was a natural ſon, whom he 
had by a concubine. The two others were legitimate, 
and the children of his niece Cleopatra, whom h 
married after having repudiated her mother. The 
eldeſt was called Lathyrus, and the other Alexander. 
He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, 
and Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to which of 
his two ſons ſhe ſhould think fit to chooſe, Cleopatra, 
believing that Alexander would be the moſt com- 
L14 plaiſant, 
(n) Porphyr. in Grac. Euſeb. Scal. Hieron. in Dan, ix. () Juſtin. 
|. xXxix, c. 4, 5- Appian. in Mithrid. fub finem & in Syr. p. 132. 
Strab. I. xvii. p. 795. Plin. I. it. c. 67. & I. vi. c. 30. Porphyr. 
in Græc. Euſcb. Scalig. Joſeph. Antiq. 1, xiii. c. 18. Diod, in Ex- 
cerpt. Valeſ. p. 385. 
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plaiſant, reſolved to chooſe; but the people would 
not ſuffer the eldeſt to loſe his right of birth, and 
obliged the queen to recall him from Cyprus, whither 
ſhe had cauſed him to be baniſhed by his father and 
to aſſociate him with her on the throne. Before ſhe 
would ſuffer him to take poſſeſſion of the crown, ſhe 
obliged him to repudiate his eldeſt ſiſter Cleopatra, 
whom he paſſionately loved, and to take Selena, his 
youngeſt ſiſter, for whom he had no inclination, Diſ- 
poſitions of this kind promiſe no very pacifick reign, 
At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give him that of Philometor; but the gene- 
f hiſtorians diſtinguiſh him by the name of 
* Lathyrus. However, as this is but a kind of nick- 
name, nobody dared to give it him in his own time. 
 Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, was making 
preparations for invading Judza, when a civil war 
broke out to employ him, fomented by Antiochus 
of Cyzicum, his brother by the mother's fide. He 
was the ſon of Antiochus Sidetes, and born whilſt 
Demetrius was priſoner amongſt the Parthians. When 
Demetrius returned, and repoſſeſſed himſelf of his 
dominions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, his 
mother, out of regard to his ſafety, had ſent him to 
Cyzicum, a city ſituate upon the Propontis, in Myſia 
Minor, where he was educated by the care of a faith- 
ful eunuch, named Craterus, to whom ſhe had en- 
truſted him. From thence he was called the Cyzice- 
nian. Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, was for 
having him poiſoned, His deſign was diſcovered, and 
the Cyzicenian was reduced to take up arms in his 
own defence, and to endeayour to make good his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Syria. 
Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to re- 
pudiate, finding herſelf at her own diſpoſal, married the 


Ant. J. C. Cyzicenian. She brought him an + army for her 


$13. 


dowry, 


d Aatugec fignifies a hind of pea, fible mark of this fort upon his face, 
called in Latin cicer, from which or the name had been inconſiſtent. © 
came the ſurname of Cicero. La- e find in the latter editions of 
thyrus muſt la de bad ſome very vi- Juſtin the ſellowing wards exer- 
Ine 4 . +. e : citum 
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dowry, to aſſiſt him againſt. his competitor. Their 
forces, by that means, being very near equal, the two 
brothers came to a battle, in which the Cyzicenian 
having the misfortune to be defeated, retired to An- 
tioch. He left his wife for her ſecurity in that place, 
and went himſelf to raiſe new troops for the re- inforce- 
ment of his army. | 

But Grypus immediately laid ſiege to the city, and 
took it. Tryphena, his wife, was very earneſt with 
him to put Cleopatra his -priſoner into her hands. 
Though her ſiſter by father and mother, ſhe was fo 
exceſſively enraged at her for having married their. 
enemy, and given him an army int them, that ſhe 
reſolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra had taken 
refuge in a ſanctuary, which was held inviolable; 
Grypus would not have a complaiſance for his wife, 
which he ſaw would be attended with fata] effects 
from the violence of her rage. He alledged to her 
the ſanctity of the aſylum where her ſiſter had taken 
refuge; and repreſented, that her death would nei- 
ther be of uſe to them, nor of prejudice to the Cyzi- 
cenian. That in all the civil or foreign wars, wherein 
his anceſtors had been engaged, it had never been 
known, after victory, that any cruelty had been exer- 
ciſed againſt the women, eſpecially ſo near relations. 
That Cleopatra was her ſiſter, and his near“ relation. 
That therefore he deſired her to ſpeak no more of her 
to him, becauſe he could by no means conſent to her 
being treated with any ſeverities. + Tryphena, far 
from giving into his reaſons, became more violent by 
conceiving jealouſy; and imagining, that it was not 
from the motive of compaſſion, bur love, that her huſ- 
band took the -part of that unfortunate princeſs in 
ſuch a manner, ſhe therefore ſent ſoldiers into the tem- 


ple, 


citum Grypi ſollicitatum, velut Cleopatra bad an army in Cyprus. 
dotalem, ad maritum deducit; * Her father Phyſcon war the 
which ſhows, that Cleopatra having uncle of Cleopatra, Grypus's mother. 
ſucceeded in corrupting part of Gry- + Sed quanto Grypus abnuit 
pus s army, carried it to her buſ- tanto muliebri pertinacia agcen- 
band. Stveral editions read Cypri ditur, rata non miſericordiæ hzc 
inflead of Grypi, which implies, that verba, ſed amoris eſſe, Juſtin, 
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ple, who could not tear her in any other manner from 
the altar, than by cutting off her hands with which 
ſhe embraced it. Cleopatra expired, uttering a thou- 
ſand curſes againſt the parricides who were the authors 
of her death, and imploring the god, in whoſe ſight 
ſo barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge her 
upon them. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mo- 


ther of the two ſiſters, did not ſcem to be affected ar 


all with either the fate of the one, or the crime of 
the other. Her heart, winch: was ſolely ſuſceptible of 
ambition, was ſo taken up with the deſire of reigning, 
that ſhe had no other thoughts than of the means of 
ſupporting herſelf in Egypt, and of retaining an ab- 
_ authority in her own hands during her life. To 
of Cypro herfelf the better, ſhe gave the kingdom 
rus to Alexander her youngeft ſon, in order to 
rom him the aſſiſtance ſhe might have occaſion 
— in caſe Lathyrus ſhould ever diſpute the EY 
ſhe was determined to keep: 


The death of Cleopatra in Syria did- not long re- 


main unpunyhed. The Cyzicenian returned at the 
head of a new atmy to give his brother battle a ſecond 
time, defeated him, and took T'ryphena, upon whom 
he inflicted the tor. nents her crueliy to her ſiſter had 
well deferved. 

Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the victor. 
He retired to Aſpendus in Pamphyliay which occa- 
fioned his being ſometimes called in hiſtory the Aſ- 
pendian, but returned à year after into Syria, and re- 
poſſeſſed himfelf of it. The two brothers at length 
divided that empire between them. The Cyziceman 
had Cœloſy ria and Pheenicia, and took up his reſi- 
dence at Damaſcus, Grypus had all the reſt, and 
kept his court at Antioch. Both gave alike into 
luxury, and many other exceſſes. 

Whil& the two brothers (4) were exhauſting their 
forces againſt one another, or indolently dozed after 
the peace in luxurious ſloth and eafe, John Hyrcanus 

augmented 
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augmented his wealth and power; and ſeeing that he 
had nothing to fear from them, he undertook to, 
reduce the city of Samaria, He ſent Ariſtobulus 
and Anriochus, two of his ſons, to form the ſiege of 
that place. The Samaritans: demanded: aid of the 
Cyzicenian, king of Damaſcus, who marched thither 
at the head of an army. The two brothers quitted 
their lines, and a battle enſued, wherein Antiochus 
was defeated, and purſued, as far as Scythopolis, 
eſcaping with great difficulty. - | 
The two brothers after this victory returned to the A. M. 
ſiege, and preſſed the ſiege fo vigarouſly, that it was 889. 
obliged a ſecond time to ſend to the Cyzicenian, to 2 85 
ſallicit him to come again to its aid. But he bad not 
troops enough to undertake the raiſing of the ſiege; 
and Lathyrus, king of Egypt, was treated with upon 
the ſame head, Who granted ſix thouſand men, con- 
trary to the opinion of Cleopatra his mother. As 
Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, were her favourites, 
both miniſters and generals, the ſons of Onias, who 
built the temple of Egypt, thoſe two miniſters, who 
entirely governed her, influenced her in favour of 
their nation, and out of regard for them, ſhe would 
not da any, thing to the prejudice of the Jews. She 
was almoſt reſolved to depoſe Lathyrus for having en- 
gaged in this war without her conſent, and even, 
againſt her will. | 
When the auxiliary. troops of Egypt arrived, the, 
Cyzicenian joined them with his. He was afraid to. 
attack the army that formed the ſiege, and contented , 
himſelf with flying parties and excurſions, to ravage 
the country by way of diverſion, and to reduce the 
enemy to raiſe the ſiege, in order to defend themſelves 
at home. But ſeeing that the Jewiſh! army did not. 
move, and that his own was much diminiſhed by the 
defeat of ſome parties, deſertion, and other accidents. 
he thought it improper to expoſe his perſon by continu- 
ing in the field with an army ſo much, weakened, and 
retired to Tripoli. He left the command; of his, 
troops to two of his beſt generals, Callimander and 
W's Epicrates. 
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Epicrates. The firſt was killed in a raſh enterpriſe, in 
which his whole party periſhed with him. Epicrates, 
ſeeing no hopes of ſucceſs, had no farther thoughts bur 
of ſerving his private intereſt in the beſt manner 
he could in the preſent ſituation of affairs. He treated 
ſecretly with Hyrcanus, and for a ſum of money put 
Scythopolis into his hands, with all the other places 
which the Syrians poſſeſſed in the country, without 
regard to his duty, honour, and reputation; and all 
for a ſum perhaps inconſiderable enough, 

Samaria, deſtitute of all appearance of relief, was 
obliged, after having ſuſtained a ſiege for a year, to 
ſurrender at laſt to Hyrcanus, who immediately or- 
dered it to be demoliſhed. The walls of the city, 
and the houſes of the inhabitants, were entirely raſed 
and laid level with the ground; and, to prevent its 
being rebuilt, he cauſed large and deep ditches to be 
cut through the new plain where the city had ſtood 
into which water was turned. It was not re-eſtabliſhed 
till the time of Herod, who gave the new city, he 
cauſed to be rebuilt there, the name of Sebaſlos (c), in 
honour of Auguſtus. 

Hyrcanus ſaw himſelf at that time maſter of all 
Judza, Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon 
the frontiers, and became thereby one of the molt 
conſiderable princes of his times. Kone of his neigh- 
bours dared to attack him any more, and he paſſed 
the reſt of his days in perfect tranquillity with regard 
to foreign affairs 

But towards the cloſe of his life he did not find the 
ſame repoſe at home. The Phariſees, a violent and 


* rebellious ſect, gave him abundance cf difficulties. 


By an affected profeſſion of an attachment to the law, 
and a ſeverity of manners, they had acquired a repu- 
tation which gave them great ſway among ſt the peo- 
ple. Hyrcanus had endeavoured, by all forts of fa- 
vours to engage them in his intereſts. Beſides hav- 
ing been educated amongſt them, and having always 


profeſſed their ſect, he had protected and ſerved them 


upon 


(e) Zitarcs, in Greek fignifies Auguſtus, 
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upon all occafions; and to make them more firmly 
his adherents, not long before he had invited the heads 
of them to a magnificent entertainment, in which he 
made a ſpeech to them, highly capable of affecting 
rational minds. He repreſented, That it had always 
been his intention, as they well knew, to be juſt in 
his actions towards men, and to do all things in regard 
to God, that might be agreeable to him, according to 
the doctrine taught by the Phariſees: that he conjured 
them therefore, if they ſaw that he departed in any 
thing from the great end he propoſed to himſelf in 
thoſe two rules, that they would give him their in- 
ſtructions, in order to his amending and correcting his 
errors. Such a diſpoſition 1s highly laudable in princes, 
and in all men; but it ought to be attended with pru- 
dence and diſcernment. 

The whole aſſembly applauded this diſcourſe, and 
highly praiſed him for it. One man only, named 
Eleazar, of a turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, roſe up, 
and ſpoke to him to this effect: © Since you deſire 
<« that the truth ſhould be told you with freedom, if 
« you would prove yourſelf juſt, renounce the high- 
e prieſthood, and content yourſelf with the civil go- 
© yernment.” Hyrcanus was ſurpriſed, and aſked him 
what reaſons he had to give him ſuch counſel. Eleazar 
replied, that it was known, from the teſtimony of 
ancient perſons worthy of belief, that his mother was 
a captive, and that as the fon of a ſtranger, he was 
incapable by the law of holding that office. If the 
fact had been true, Eleazar (d) would have had 
reaſon ; for the law was expreſs in that point: bur it 
was a falſe ſuppoſition, and a mere calumny ; and all 
who were preſent extremely blamed him for ad- 
vancing it, and expreſſed great indignation upon that 
account. | | Wa; 

This adventure, however, occaſioned great troubles. 
Hyrcanus was highly incenſed at fo inſolent an at- 
tempt to defame his mother, and call in queſtion the 

purity of his birth, and, in conſequence, his right 5 
n ; oY. — 


(4) Lev. xxiv. 15. 
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the high-prieſthood. Jonathan, his intimate friend, 


and a zealous Sadducee, took the advantage of this 
opportunity to incenſe him againſt the whole party, 
and to bring him over to that of the Sadducees, 

Two powerful ſects in Judæa, but directly oppoſite 
to each other in ſentiments and intereſts, entirely di- 
vided the ſtate; that of the Phariſees, and that of the 
Sadducees. The firſt piqued themſelves upon an exact 
obſervance of the law; to which they added a great 
number of traditions, that they pretended to have re- 
ceived from their anceſtors, and ro which they much 
more ſtrictly adhered than to the law itſelf, though 
often contrary to each other. They acknowledged 
the immortality of the ſoul, and, in conſequence, 
another life after this. They affected an outſide of 
virtue, regularity, and auſterity, which acquired them 
great conſideration with the people. But under that 
impoſitious appearance they concealed the greateſt 
vices: ſordid avarice; inſupportable pride; an inſa- 
tiable thirſt of honours and diſtinctions; a violent de- 
fire of ruling alone; an envy, that roſe almoſt to fury, 
againſt all merit but their own; an irreconcileable 
hatred for all who preſumed to contradict them; a 
ſpirit of revenge capable of the moſt horrid exceſies; 
and what was ſtill their more diſtinguiſhing character- 
iſtick, and outdid all the reſt, a black hypocriſy, which 
always wore the maſk of religion, The Sadducees 
rejected the Phariſaical traditions with contempt, de- 
nied the immortality of the ſoul, and the reſurtection 
of the body, and admitted no felicity, but that to be 
enjoyed in this liſe. The rich people, nobility, and 
moſt of thoſe who compoled the Sanhedrim, that is to 
ſay, the great council of the Jews, in which the affairs 
5 ſtate and religion were determined, were of the 
latter ſect. 

Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus into 
his party, inſinuated to him, that what had paſſed was 
not the mere ſuggeſtion of Eleazar, but a trick con- 
certed by the whole cabal, of which Eleazar had only 
been the tool; and that to convince him of the on 
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he had only to conſult. them upon the puniſhment 
which the calumniator deſerved ; that he would find, 
if he thought fit co make the experiment, by their 
conduct in favour of the criminal, that they were all 
of them his accomplices. Hyrcanus followed his ad- 
vice, and conſulted the principal of the Phariſces 
upon the agar due to him, who had ſo grols!y 
defamed the prince and high-prieſt of his people, ex- 
pecting that they would undoubtedly condema him 
ro die, Bur their anſwer was, that calumny was not 
a capital crime; and that all the puniſhment he de- 
ſerved, was to be ſcourged and impriſoned. So much 
lenity in ſo hainous a caſe, made Hyrcanus believe all 
that Jonathan had inſinuated; and he became the 
mortal enemy of the whole ſect of the Phariſees. He 
prohibited, by decree, the obſervation of the rules 

founded upon their pretended tradition; inflicted pe- 
nalties upon ſuch as diſobeyed that ordinance; and 
abandoned their party entirely, to throw himſelf into 
that of the Sadducees their enemies, 

Hyrcanus did not long ſurvive this ſtorm : He died A. M. 
the year following, after having been high-prieſt and at 
prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. 107. 

Not to interrupt the hiſtory of other kingdoms, I 
ſhall reſerve the greateſt part of what regards the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Hyrcanus for the article in which I ſhall 
treat the hiſtory of the Jews ſeparately, 

We have ſeen that Ptolemy Lathyrus (e) had ſent 
an army into Paleſtine to aid Samaria, contrary to the 
advice of his mother, and notwithſtanding her oppo- 
ſition. She carried her reſentment ſo high upon this 
attempt, and ſome others of a like nature, againſt her 
authority, that ſhe took his wife Selena from him, by 
whom he had two fons *, and obliged him to quit 
Egypt. Her method to do this, was to have ſome of 
his favourite eunuchs wounded, and produced in an 
aſſembly of the people at Alexandria, She cauſed it 
to be reported, that he had uſed them fo barbarouſly 
for having endeavoured to defend her againſt his vio- 

| | lence, 
fe) Juſtin., I. xxxviili. c. 3. * Thoſe two ſons died before him, 
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lence, and enflamed the people ſo much by this black 


fiction, which convinced them that he deſigned to kill wa 

her, that they immediately roſe univerſally againſt ſwo 
Lathyrus, and would have torn him in pieces, if he intc 

had not eſcaped from the port in a ſhip, which ſer fail inte 

as ſoon as he got on board, Cleopatra ſent ſoon after fer 

for Alexander her youngeſt ſon, to whom ſhe had given flef} 

the kingdom of Cyprus, and made him king of Egypt try. 

in his brother's ſtead, whom ſhe obliged to content him- that 

ſelf with the kingdom of Cyprus, which the other quitted. Joſ 

A.M. Alexander, (f) king of the Jews, after having put and 
SIT o. the internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, I 
205, marched againſt the people of Ptolemais, beat them, any 
and obliged them to ſhut themſelves up within their flat 

walls, where he beſieged them. They ſent to demand pat! 

aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in perſon, But the for 
beſieged changing their ſentiments, from the appre- to 
henſion of having him for their maſter, -Lathyrus diſ- * 
ſembled his reſentment for the preſent. He was upon 7 

the point of concluding a treaty with Alexander, when him 

he was appriſed that the latter was negociating ſecretly in 


with Cleopatra, to engage her to join him with all her 
forces in order to drive him out of Paleſtine. La- For 
thyrus became his declared enemy, and reſolved to do 


him all the hurt he could. oy 

The next year he did not fail in that point. He fee 
divided his army into two bodies, and detached one me 
of them under the command of one of his generals, She 


to form the. ſiege of Ptolemais, with which place he 
had reaſon to be diſſatisfied; and with the other he 
marched in perſon againſt Alexander, The inhabi- 


tants of Gaza had ſupplied Lathyrus with a conſidera- 2 
ble number of troops. A bloody battle was fought thri 
between them upon the banks of the Jordan. Alex- the 
ander loſt thirty thouſand men, without including the inte 
priſoners taken by Lathyrus after the victory. his 

A moſt cruel and horrid action is related of Lathy- ole 
rus upon this occaſion. The ſame evening he gained wh 
this battle, in going to take vp his quarters in the \ 


neighbour- 
22 Joſeph. Antig. . xilli. . 20, 21, 
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neighbouring villages, he found them full of women 
and children, and cauſed them all to be put to the 
ſword, and their bodies to be cut in pieces, and put 
into cauldrons, in order to their being dreſſed, as if he 
intended to make his army ſup upon them. His de- 
ſign was to have it believed, thathis troops eat human 
fleſh, to ſpread the greater terrour throughout the coun- 
try. Could one believe ſuch a barbarity poſſible, or 
that any man ſhould ever conceive ſo wild a thought? 
Joſephus reports this fa& upon the authority of Strabo, 
and another author. | | 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having 
any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waſte all the 
flat country. Without the ſuccours brought by Cleo- 
patra the following year Alexander had been undone, 
for after ſo conſiderable a loſs it was impoſſible for him 
to retrieve his affairs, and make head againft his 
enemy. 

That princeſs ſaw plainly, that if Lathyrus made 
himſelf maſter of Judza and Phcenicia, he would be 
in a condition to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her; 
and that it was neceſſary to put a ſtop to his progrels. 
For that purpoſe ſhe raiſed an army, and gave the 
command of it to Chelcias and Ananias, the two Jews 
of whom we have ſpoken before. She fitted out a 
fleet at the ſame time, to tranſport her troops ; and 
embarking with them herſelf, landed in Phcenicia (g). 
She carried with her a great ſum of money, and her 
richeſt jewels, For their ſecurity, in caſe of accident, 
ſhe choſe the iſle of Cos for their repoſitory, and ſent 
thither at the ſame time her grandſon Alexander, the 
ſon of him who reigned jointly with her. When Mi- 
thridates made himſelf maſter of that Iſland, and of 
the treaſures laid up there, he took that young prince 
into his care, and gave him an education ſuitable to 
his birth. Alexander withdrew by ſtealth from Mi- 
thridates, ſome time after, and took retuge with Sylla, 
who received him well, took him into his protection, 

Vor. VI. M m carried 
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carried him to Rome, and at length, ſet him upon the 
throne of Egypt, as we ſhall fee in the ſequel. 
The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immedi- 
ately raiſe the ſiege of Ptolemais, which he had con- 


A.M. 


3902. 
Ant. J. C. 


102. 
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tinued till then. He retired into Cœloſyria. She 
detached Chelcias with part of her army to purſue 
him, and with the other, commanded by Ananias, 
formed the fiege of Ptolemais herſelf, Chelcias, who 
commanded the firſt detachment, having been killed 
in the expedition, his death put a ſtop to every thing. 
Lathyrus, to take advantage of the diſorder . occa- 
fioned by that loſs, threw himſelf with all his forces 
into Egypt, in hopes of finding it without defence in 
the ablence of his mother, who had carried her beſt 
troops into Phœnicia. He was miſtaken. The troops 
Cleopatra had left there, made head till the arrival of 
thoſe ſhe detached to re-inforce them from Phaenicia, 
upon receiving advice of his deſign. He was reduced 
to return into Paleſtine, and took up his winter-quarters 
in Gaza, 

Cleopatra however puſhed the ſiege of Ptolemais 
with ſo much vigour, that ſhe at laſt took it. As 
ſoon as ſhe entered it, Alexander made her a viſit, 
and brought rich preſents with him to recommend him 
to her favour. But what conduced moſt to his ſucceſs, 
was her hatred for her ſon Lathyrus; which was alone 
ſufficient to aſſure him of a good reception. 

Some perſons of Cleopatra's court obſerved to her, 
that ſhe had now a fair opportunity of making her- 
ſelf miſtreſs of Judæa, and all Alexander's domi- 
nions, by ſeiſing his perſon : they even preſſed her to 
take the advantage of it, which ſhe would have done, 
had it not been for Ananias, Bur he repreſented to 
her, how bale and infamous it would be to treat an 
ally in that manner, engaged with her in the ſame 
cauſe ; that it would be acting contrary to honour and 
faith, which are the foundations of ſociety ; that ſuch 
a conduct would be highly prejudicial to her intereſts, 
and would draw upon her the abhorrence of all the 
Jews diſperſed throughout the world. In fine, he ſo 


effectually 


obſer 
nothii 
conce 
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effectually uſed his reaſons and credit, which he em- 
ployed to the utmoſt for the preſervation of his coun- 


tryman and relation, that ſhe came into his opinion, 


and renewed her alliance with Alexander. Of what 


value to princes is a wiſe miniſter, who has courage 


enough to oppoſe their unjuſt undertakings with 
vigour ! Alexander returned to Jeruſalem, where he at 
length ſet another good army on foot, with which he 
paſſed the Jordan, and formed the ſiege of Gadara. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gaza, 
IN that his efforts would be ineffectual againſt 

aleſtine, whilſt his mother ſupported it, abandoned 
that deſign, and returned into Cyprus. She, on her 
ſide, retired alſo into Egypt, and the. country was de- 
livered from them both. 

Being (hb) informed, upon her return into Alexandria, 
that Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Damaſcus 
with Antiochus the Cyzicenian, and that with the aid 
he expected from him, he was preparing to make a 
new attempt for the recovery of the crown of Egypt; 
that queen, to make a diverſion, gave her daughter 
Selena, whom ſhe had taken from Lathyrus, to Antio- 
chus Grypus, and ſent him, at the ſame time, a con- 
ſiderable number of troops, and great ſums of money, 
to put him into a condition to attack his brother the 
Cyzicenian with vigour. The affair ſucceeded as ſhe 
had intended. The war was renewed between the two 
brothers, and the Cyzicenian had ſo much employment 
upon his hands at home, that he was in no condition 
to aſſiſt Lathyrus, who was thereby obliged to abandon 
his deſign. W N 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom 
ſne had placed upon the throne in conjunction with 
herſelf, ſhocked by the barbarous cruelty with which 
ſhe purſued his brother Lathyrus, eſpecially in de- 


priving him of his wife to give her to his enemy, and 


obſerving beſides, that the greateſt crimes colt her 
nothing, when the gratification of her ambition was 
concerned; that prince did not believe himſelf ſafe 

M m 2 near 
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near her, and choſe to abandon the throne and retire; 
preferring a quiet life without fear in baniſhment, to 
reigning with ſo wicked and cruel a mother, with 
whom he was perpetually in danger. It was not with- 
out abundant ſollicitation he was prevailed upon to re- 
turn; for the people could not reſolve that he ſhould 
reign alone, though they well knew that ſhe gave her 
ſon only the name of king; that from the geach of 
Phyſcon ſhe had always engroſſed the royal authority 
to herſelf; and that the real cauſe of Lathyrus's diſ- 
grace, which had coſt him his crown and wife, was 
his having preſumed to act in one inſtance without 
PS... 
3007. The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this 
Ant. J. C. year, He was aſſaſſinated by Heracleon, one of his 
97 own vaſſals, after having reigned twenty-ſeven years. 
He left five ſons; Seleucus the eldeſt ſucceeded him; 
the four others were Antiochus and Philip, twins ; 
Demetrius Euchares, and Antiochus Dionyſius. They 
were all kings in their turns, or at leaſt pretended to 
the crown. 
A.M. Ptolemy Apion (i), ſon of Phyſcon, king of Egypt, 
1 N to whom his father had given the kingdom of Cy- 
96. Tenaica, dying without iſſue, left his kingdom to the 
Romans by will, who, inſtead of taking advantage of 
that legacy, gave the cities their liberty, which ſoon 
filled the whole country with tyrants; becauſe the moſt 
powerful perſons of each of thoſe ſmall ſtates were 
for making themſelves ſovereigns of them. Lucullus, 
in paſſing that way againſt Michridates, remedied 
thoſe diſorders in ſome meaſure; but there was no 
other means of re-eſtabliſhing peace and good order, 
than by reducing the country into a province of the 
Roman empire, as was afterwards done. 
A.M. Antiochus the Cyzicenian ſeiſed Antioch (&), after 
Ant J. C. the death of Grypus, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 
95. vours to diſpoſſeſs Grypus's children of the reſt of the 
kingdom. But Seleucus, who was in poſſeſſion of 
F many 


(i) Liv. Epit, * Ixx. Plut. in Lucul. P. 492. Juſtin, I, xxxix. C. LL 
(% Porphyr, in Græc. Scal. 
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many other good cities, maintained himſelf againſt him, 
and found means to ſupport his right. 
Tigranes, ſon of Tigranes king of Armenia (0, A. NI. 


who bad been kept an boſtage by the Parthians du- e. 


ring the life of his father, was releaſed at his death, gs. 
and ſet upon the throne, on condition that he ſhould 

reſign certain places to the Parthians. This happened 
twenty-five years before he eſpouſed the part of Mi- 
thridates againſt the Romans. 1 ſhall have occaſion 
hereafter to ſpeak of this Tigranes, and of the king- 

dom of Armenia. . 

The Cyzicenian (n), who ſaw that Seleucus ſtrength- A. M. 


ened himſelf every day in Syria, ſet out from Antioch , 397. 


to give him battle; but being defeated, he was made gz. 
priſoner, and put to death. Seleucus entered An- 
tioch, and ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the whole em- 
pire of Syria; but could not keep it long. Antiochos 
Euſebes, ſon of the Cyzicenian, who made his eſcape 
from Antioch, when Seleucus took it, and went to 
Aradus *, where he cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
king. From thence he marched with a conſiderable A. M. 
army againſt Seleueus, obtained a great victory over 3912. 


him, and obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Mo 3 4 


eſtia, a city of Cilicia, and to abandon all the reſt to 
the mercy of the victor. In this retirement he op- 
preſſed the inhabitants ſo much by the impoſition of 
groſs ſubſidies upon them, that at length they muti- 
nied, inveſted the houſe where he reſided, and ſet it 
on fire. Himſelf, and all who. were in it, periſhed in 
the flames. 1 1 „ 
Antiachus and Philip, the twin- ſons of Grypus, to A.M. 
revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, marched 391 


Ant. J. C. 


at the head of all the troops they could raiſe againſt 95. 
Mopſueſtia. They took and demoliſhed the city, and 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword. But on their re- 
turn, Euſebes charged them near the Orontes, and 
defeated them. Antiochus was drowned in endea- 


M m 3 vouriog 
(1) Juſtin. I. xxxviii. c. 3. Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Strab, |. xi. 
« $32. (n) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 25. Appian. in Syr. p. 132. 


Porphyr. in Græc. Scal. | 
* An iſland and city Pbænicia. 
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vouring to ſwim his horſe over that river. Philip 
made a fine, retreat with a conſiderable body of men, 
which ſoon increaſed to ſuch a number, as enabled 
him to keep the field, and diſpute the empire with 
Euſebes. 

The latter, to ſtrengthen himſelf upon the throne, 
had married Selena the widow of Grypus. That 
litick princeſs, upon her huſband's death, had found 
means to ſecure part of the empire in her own poſſeſ- 
ſion, and had provided herſelf with good troops, 
Euſebes married her therefore for the augmentation of 


his forces. Lathyrus, from whom ſhe had been taken, 


to avenge himſelf for that injury, ſent to Cnidos for 


Demetrius Euchares, the fourth ſon of Grypus, who 
was brought up in that place, 'and made him king at 
Damaſcus. © Euſebes and Philip were too much em- 
ployed againſt each other to prevent that blow. For 
though Euſebes had well retrieved his affairs, and aug- 
mented his power by his marriage, Philip, however, 
ſtill ſupported himſelf, and at lan ſo totally defeated 
Fulcbes in a great battle, that he was reduced to 
abandon his dominions, and take refuge amongſt the 
Parthians, whoſe king at that time was Mithridates II. 
ſurnamed the Great. The empire of Syria by this 


means became divided between Philip and Demetrius. 


Two years after, Euſebes, aſſiſted by the Parthians, 


returned into Syria, re- poſſeſſed himſelf of part of 


what he had before, and involved Philip in new dif- 
ficulties. Another competitor fell alſo upon his hands, 


almoſt at the ſame time: this was Antiochus Diony- 
ſius, his brother, the fifth ſon of Grypus. He ſeiſed 


A. M. 
3515. 
Ant. J. C. 
89. 


the city of Damaſcus, made himſelf king of Ccelo- 
ſyria, and ſupported himfelf in it for three years. 
Affairs (u) were neither more quiet, nor crimes and 
perfidy more rare in Egypt, than in Syria. Cleopa- 
tra, not being able to ſuffer a companion in the ſu— 


: Nate authority, nor to admit her ſon Alexander to 


are the honour of the throne with her, reſolved to 
rid 


(») Juſtin. I. Xxxix. c. 4. Papſan. in Attic, p. 25. Athen. |. xii. 
P- 550. - 
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rid herſelf of him, in order to reign alone for the fu- 
ture, That prince, who was appriſed of her deſign, 
prevented her, and put her to death, She was a mon- 
ſter of a woman, who had ſpared neither mother, 
ſons, nor daughters, and had ſacrificed every thing to 
the ambitious deſire of reigning. She was puniſhed 
in this manner for her crimes, but by a.crime equal to 
her own. 
1 do not doubt but the reader, as well as myſelf, 
is ſtruck with horror at the ſight of fo dreadful a ſcene 
as our hiſtory has for ſome time exhibited. Ir fur- 
niſhes us no where with ſuch frequent and ſudden re- 
volutions, nor with examples of ſo many kings de- 
throned, betrayed, and murthered by their neareſt re- 
lations, their brothers, ſons, mothers, wives, friends, 
and confidents ; who all in cold blood, with premedi- 
rated deſign, reflection, and concerted policy, employ 
the molt odious and moſt inhuman means to thoſe ef- 
fects. Never was the anger of heaven more diſtin- 
guiſhed, or more dreadful than upon theſe princes 
and people. We ſee here a ſad complication of the 
blackeſt and moſt deteſtable crimes, perfidy, impoſture 
of heirs, divorces, poiſoning, inceſt. Princes on a 
ſudden become monſters, diſputing treachery and wick- 
edneſs with each other, attaining crowns with rapi- 
dity, and diſappearing as ſoon ; reigning only to ſatiate 
- their paſſions, and to render their people unhappy. 
Such a ſituation of a kingdom, wherein all orders of 
the ſtate are in confuſion, all laws deſpiſed, juſtice 
aboliſhed, all crimes ſecure of impunity, denotes ap- 
. proaching ruin, and ſeems to call for it in the loudeſt 
manner. | 

As ſoon as it was known at Alexandria, that Alex- 
ander had cauſed his mother to be put to death, that 
horrid crime made the parricide ſo odious to his ſub- 
jects, that. they could not endure him any longer. 
They expelled him, and called in Lathyrus, whom 
they replaced upon the throne, in which he ſupported 
himſelf to his death. Alexander having got ſome 
ſhips together, endeavoured to return into Egypt the 
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year following, but without ſuceeſs. He periſhed ſoon 
after in a new expedition which he undertook. 

The Syrians (o), weary of the continual wars made 
in their country by the princes of the houſe of Seleucus 
for the ſovereignty, and not being able to ſuffer any 
longer the ravages, murthers, and other calamities, to 
which they were perpetually expoſed, refolved at laſt 
to exclude them all, and to ſubmit to a foreign prince, 
who might deliver them from the many evils thoſe 
diviſions occaſioned, and reſtore the tranquillity of 
their country. Sorhe had thoughts of Mithridates 
king of Pontus; others of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 
But the former was actually engaged in a war with the 
Romans, and the other had always been the enemy of 
Syria. They therefore determined upon electing Ti- 
granes king of Armenia, and ſent ambaſſadors to ac- 
quaint him with their feſolution, and the choice they 
had made of him. He agreed to it, came to Syria, 
and took poſſeſſion of the crown, which he wore 
eighteen years. He governed that kingdom fourteen 


| years together by a vicefoy named Megadates, whom 


he did not recall from that office, till he had occaſion 
for him againſt the Romans. 


Euſebes, being driven out of his dominions by his 


ſubjects and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where 
he paſſed the reſt of his days in concealment and ob- 


ſcurity. As to Philip, it was not known what became 
of him. It is probable that he was killed in ſome ac- 
tion againſt Tigranes. Selena, the wife of Euſebes, 
retained Ptolemais, with part of Phoenicia and Cœlo- 


ſyria, and (p) reigned there many years after, which en- 


abled her to give her two ſons an education worthy of 


their birth. The eldeſt was called Antiochus Aſiaticus, 


and the youngeſt Seleucus Cybioſactes. I ſhall have 


occaſion to ſpeak of them in the ſequel. 
Some time () after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been re- 
placed upon the chrone of Egypt, a conſiderable re- 


bellion 
(e) Juſtin. J. xl. c. r. & 2. Appian. in Syr. p. 118, Joſeph. An- 
tiq. J. xiti. c. 24. ) Cie. in Ver. n. 61. Appian: in Syr. p. 133. 


SiUad. I. XVii. p. 196. (7) Pauſan. in Attic. p. 15. 
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bellion broke out in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, 
being overthrown and defeated in a great battle, ſhur 
themſelves up in the city of Thebes, where they de- 
fended themſelves with incredible obſtinacy. It was 
at length taken after a ſiege of three years. Lathy- 
rus uſed it with fo mach rigour, that from being the 
greateſt and richeſt city till then in Egypt, it was al- 
moſt reduced to nothing. 7 

Lathyrus did not long furvive the ruin of Thebes. A. M. 
To compute from the death of his father, he had , 39*?- 
2 1 8 t. J. Co 
reigned thirty-ſix years; eleven jointly with his mo- 31. 
ther in Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and ſeven alone in 
Egypt after his mother's death. Cleopatra, his daugh- 
ter, ſucceeded him, who was his only legitimate iflue. 
Her proper name was Berenice; but by the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of that houſe, all the ſons were called Ptolemy, 
and the daughters Cleopatra. 

Sylla (7), at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, 
ſent' Alexander to take poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Egypt, after the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the 
neareſt heir male of the defunct. He was the ſon of 
that Alexander who had put his mother to death. 
But the people of Alexandria had already ſet Cleopa- 
tra upon the throne, and ſhe had been ſix months in 
poſſeſſion of it when Alexander arrived. To accom- 
modate the difference, and not to draw Sylla, the 
maſter of Rome, and, in conſequence, diſpenſer of 
law to the univerſe, upon their hands, it was agreed, 
that Cleopatra and he ſhould marry, and reign jointly. 
But Alexander, who either did not approve of her for 
a wife, or would have no aſſociate in the throne, cauſed 
her to be put to death nineteen days after their mar- 
riage, and reizned alone fifteen years. Murther and 
parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in thoſe 
times, and might be ſaid to have grown into faſhion 
among princes and an 

Some time (5) after, Nicomedes king of * A.M. 

die 3928. 
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died, having firſt made the Roman people his heirs, 
His country by that means became a province of the 
Roman empire, as Cyrenaica did alſo the ſame year. 
The Romans, inſtead of appropriating the latter to 
themſelves, had granted it liberty. Twenty years had 

aſſed ſince, during which term, ſedition and tyranny 
bad occaſioned infinite calamities. It is ſaid, that the 
Jews, who had been long ſettled there, and compoſed 
a great part of the nation, contributed very much to 
thoſe diſorders. The Romans, to put a ſtop to them, 
were obliged to accept Cyrenaica, which had been be- 
queathed to them by the laſt king's will, and to reduce 
it into a Roman province. 


Sect. VII. SELENA, ſiſter of LAruvzus, conceives 
hopes of the crown of Egypt; ſbe ſends two of her ſons 
to Rome for that purpoſe. The eldeſt called Ax rio- 
CHUS, on his return goes to Sicily. VłERRES, prætor 
of that iſland, takes from bim a golden ſconce, deſigned 
or the Capitol, ANTiocaus, ſurnamed ASIATICUS, 
after having reigned four years over part of Syria, is 
diſpeſſeſſed of part of bis dominions by Pomety, who 

reduces Syria into a province of the Roman empire. 
Troubles in Judæa and Egypt. The Alexandrians ex- 
pel ALEXANDER their king, and ſet PToLeMy Au- 
LETES on the throne in his ſtead. ALEXANDER, at 
his death, makes the Roman people his heirs. In con- 
ſequence, ſome years after, they order PToLEMY, king 
of Cyprus, brother of AuLETEs, to be depoſed, con- 
fiſcate his fortunes, and ſeiſe that Iſland. The cele- 
brated Caro is charged with this commiſſion. 


A.M. (a)CQOME * troubles which happened in Egypt, 
Ant. j. C. occaſioned by the diſguſt taken againſt Alex- 


2 ander, 
(a) Cic. vi. in Ver. Orat. n. 6167, 


* Reges Syriæ, reges Antiochi matrem ſuam pertinere arbitra- 
filios pueros, ſcitis Romæ nuper bantur, Hi, W temporibus 
fuiſſe: qui venerant non propter populi Romani excluſi, per ſena- 
Syriæ regnum, nam id fine con- tum agere quz voluerant non po- 
troveriia obtinebant, ut a patre & tuerunt, in Syriam in regnum pa- 
a majoribus acceperant ; 2 reg trium profecti ſunt, 

num JEgypti ad ſe & Selenam 
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ander, made Selena, the ſiſter of Lathyrus, conceive 
thoughts of pretending to the crown. She ſent her 
two ſons, Antiochus Aſiaticus and Seleucus, whom 
ſhe had by Antiochus Euſebes, to Rome, to ſollicit the 
ſenate in her behalf. The important affairs which em- 
ployed Rome, at that time engaged in a war with Mi- 
thridates, and perhaps the motives of policy, from 
which ſhe had always oppoſed the kings who were for 
Joining the forces of Egypt with thoſe of Syria, pre- 
vented the princes from obtaining what they demanded. 
After a reſidence of two years in Rome, and ineffec- 
tual ſollicitations, they ſet out upon their return into 
their own kingdom. h | 
The eldeſt “, called Antiochus, reſolved to paſs by 
the way of. Sicily. He experienced an inſult there, 
which is hardly credible, and ſhows how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we ſpeak of, to what ex- 
ceſs the avarice of the magiſtrates ſent into the pro- 
vinces roſe, and what horrid rapine they committed 
with impunity,. and in the fight and with the know- 
ledge of the whole world. 
Verres + was at that time prætor in Sicily, As 
ſoon as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syra- 
cuſe, as he had reaſon to believe, and had been told, 
that that prince had abundance of rare and precious 
things with him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich 
inheritance fallen to him. He began by ſending An- 
tiochus preſents conſiderable enough, conſiſting in 
proviſions of wine, oil, and corn, He then invited 
him to ſupper. The hall was magnificently adorned. 
The tables ſet off with all his veſſels of the moſt ex- 
| cellent 


* Eorum alter, qui Antiochus cum, vini, olei, quod viſum erat, 
vocatur, iter per Siciliam facere etiam triciti quod ſatis eſſet. De- 
voluit, + inde ipſum o_ ad ccenam invitat. 


+ Itaque ifto (Verre) prætore 
venit Syracuſas, Hic Verres hæ- 
reditatem ſibi veniſſe arbitratus eſt, 
quod in ejus regnum ac manus ve- 
neratis, quem iſte & audierat multa 
ſecum præclara habere & ſuſpi- 
cabatur. Mittit homini munera 


ſatis larga: hæc ad uſum domeſti + 


Exornat ample magnificeque tricli- 
nium. Exponit ea, quibus abun- 
dabat, plurima ac pulcherrima vaſa 
argentea, Omnibus curat rebus 
inſtructum & paratum ut ſit convi- 
vium. Quid multa? Rex ita diſceſ- 
fit, ut & iſtum copioſe ornatum, & 
ſe honorifice acceptum arbitraretur, 
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cellent workmanſhip, of which he had a great number. 
The feaſt was ſumptuous and delicate, for he had taken 
care that nothing ſhould be wanting to make it ſo. In a 
word, the king withdrew, well convinced of the præ- 
tor's magnificence, and ſtill better ſatisfied with the 
honourable reception he had given him. 

He“ invites Verres to ſupper in his turn; expoſes 
all his riches, multitudes of filver veſſels, and not few 
cups of gold ſet with jewels, after the cuſtom of kings, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Syria, There was among the 
reſt a very large veſſel for wine, made out of one pre- 


cious ſtone. Verres takes each of theſe veſſels into his 


hand one after the other, praiſes and admires them; 
the king rejoices that the prætor of the Roman peo- 
ple is ſo well pleaſed with his entertainment. 

From Þ thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts 
than how to rifle Antiochus, and ſend him away fleeced 
and plundered of all his rich effects. He ſent to de- 
fire that he would let him have the fineſt of the veſſels 
he had ſeen at his houſe, under pretence of ſhowing 
them to his workmen. The prince, who did not 
know Verres, complied without difficulty or ſuſpicion. 
The prætor ſent again, to defire that he would lend him 
the veſſel made of a ſingle precious ftone, that he 
might conſider them more exactly, as he ſaid. The 
king ſent him that alſo. 

But to crown all, I the kings of Syria, of whom 

| we 


* Vocat ad ccenam deinde ipſe 
prætorem. Exponit ſuas copias 
omnes: multum argentum, non 
pauca etiam pocula ex auro, quæ 
ut mos eſt regius, & maxime in 
Syria, gemmis erant diſtincta cla- 
riſſimis. Erat etiam vas vinarium 
ex una gemma pergrandi. — Iſte 
unumquodque vos in manus fu» 
mere, laudare, mirari. Rex gau- 
dere pretori populi Romani ſatis 
jucundum & gratum illud eſſe con- 
vivium. 

+ Poſtea quam inde diſceſſum eſt, 
cogitare iſte nihil aliud, quod ipſa 


res declaravit, niſi quemadmodum 


regem ex provincia ſpoliatum ex- 
pilatumque dimitteret. Mittit ro- 
gatam vaſa ea, quæ pulcherrima 
apud illum viderat : ait fe ſuis cæ- 
latoribus velle oſtendere. Rex, qui 
iſtum non noſſet, ſine ulla ſuſpi- 
cione libentiſſime dedit. Mittit 
etiam trullam gemmeam rogatum : 
velle ſe eam diligentius — 4 

Ea quoque mittitur, 
jt Nunc reliquum, judices, at- 
tendite —— Candelabrum *> gem- 
mis clariſimis opere mirabili per- 
fectum, reges hi, quos dieo, Ro- 
mam cum attuliſſent ut in Capito- 
lio ponerent: quod nondum etiam 
per- 
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we ſpeak, had carried a branch-ſcone with” them to 


Rome, of ſingular beauty, as well from the precious 
ſtones with which it was adorned, as its exquiſite 
workmanſhip. With this they intended to adorn the 
Capitol, which had been burnt during the wars be- 
tween Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. 
But that edifice not being finiſhed, they would not 
leave it behind them, nor ſuffer any body to have a 
ſight of it; in order, that when it ſhould appear at a 
proper time in the temple of Jupiter, the ſurpriſe 
might add to the admiration of it, and the charm of 
novelty give new ſplendour to the preſent. They there- 
fore choſe to carry it back into Syria, reſolving to ſend 
ambaſſadours to offer this rare and magnificent gift, 
amongſt many others, to the god, when they ſhould 
know that his ſtatue was ſer vp in the temple. 

Verres * was informed of all this by ſome means or 
other; for the prince had taken care to keep the ſconce 
concealed z not that he feared or ſuſpected any thing, 
but that few people might ſee it before expoled to the 

ublick view of the Romans. The prætor demanded 
it of the king, and earneſtly begged him to ſend it 
him, 

eſſe facturum. Antiochns, qui 


animo & puerili eſſet & regio, ni- 
hil de iſtius improbitate ſuſpicatus 


perfectum templum offenderant, 
neque ponere, neque vulgò oſten- 
dere ac proferre voluerunt; ut, & - 
eſt. 


magnificentius videretur, cum ſuo 
tempore in ſella Jovis Opt. Max. 
poneretur, & clarius, cum pul- 
chritudo ejus recens ad oculos ho- 
minum atque integra perveniret. 
Statuerunt id ſecum in Syriam re- 
portare, ut, cum audiſſent ſimul- 
acrum Jovis Opt. Max. dedica- 
tum, legatos mitterent, qui cum 
cæteris rebus illud quoque eximium 
atque pulcherrimum donum in Capi- 
tolium afferrent. 

„ Pervenit res ad iſtius aures 
neſcio quomodo, Nam rex id ce- 
latum voluerat : non _ quid- 
quam metueret aut fu picaretur, 
2 ut ne multi illud antè percipe- 
rent oculis, quam populus Roma- 
nus. Iſte perit a rege, & cum 
plurimus verbis rogat, uti ad ſe 
mittat: cupere ſe dicit inſpicere, 
neque fe aliis videndi poteſtatem 


Imperat ſuis, ut id in præ- 
torium involutum quam occultiſ- 
ſime deferrent. Quo poſteaquàm 
attulerunt, involocriſque reſectis 
conſtituerunt, iſte clamare coepit, 
dignam rem elle regno Syriz, dig- 
nam regio munere, dignam Capi- 
tolio. Etenim erat eo ſplendore, 
qui ex elariſſimis & plurimis gem- 
mis efſe debebat; ea varietate ope- 
rum ut ars certare videretur cum 
copia; ea magnitudine, ut intelligi 
poſſet, non ad hominum appara- 
tum, ſed ad ampliſſimi templi or- 
namentum, eſſe factum. Quod cum 
ſatis jam perſpixeſle videretur, to- 
lere ineipiunt ut referrent. Iſte ait 
ſe velle illud etiam atque etiam con- 
ſiderare : nequaquam ſe eſſe ſatia- 
tum. Jubet illos diſcedere, & can- 
delabrum relinquere. Sic illi tum 
inanes ad Antiochum revertuntur. 
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him, expreſſing a great deſire to examine it, and pro« 
miſing to let nobody elſe ſee it. The young prince, 
with the candour and ſimplicity of whoſe youth the 
noble ſentiments of his birth were united, was far 
from ſuſpecting any bad deſign. He ordered his offi- 
cers to carry the ſconce ſecretly to Verres, well covered 
from ſight; which was done accordingly. As ſoon as 
the wrappers were taken off, and the pretor beheld it, 
he cried out, this is a preſent worthy of a prince; 
worthy of a king of Syria; worthy of the Capitol. 
For it was amazingly ſplendid from the quantity of 
fine jewels with which it was adorned, and the variety 
of the workmanſhip, in which art ſeemed to vie with 
the materials; and at the ſame time of ſo large a ſize, 
that it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh, it was not intended to 
be uſed in the palaces of men, but to adorn a vaſt 
and ſuperb temple. The officers of Antiochus having 
given the pretor full time to conſider it, prepared 


to carry it back, but were told by him, that he would 


examine it more at his leiſure, and that his curioſity 
was not yet ſufficiently gratified. He then bade them 
go home, and leave the ſconce with him. They ac- 
cordingly returned without it. 8 
The * king was not alarmed at firſt, and had no 
ſuſpicion: One day, two days, ſeveral days paſſed, 
and the ſconce was not brought home. The prince 
therefore ſent to demand it of the prætor, who put it 
off till the next day; but it was not returned then. 
Ar length he applied in perſon to him, and prayed 
him to reſtore it. Who would believe it? That very 
| ſconce, 


Rex primo nihil metuere, ni- 
hil ſuſpicari, Dies unus, alter, 
plures: non referri. Tum mittit 
rex ad iſtum, ſi ſibi videatur, ut 
reddat. Juhet iſte poſterius ad ſe 
reverti. Mirum ill: videri. Mit- 
tit iterum: non redditur. Ipſe 
hominem appellat: rogat ut red- 
dat. Os hominis inſignemque im- 
pudentiam cognoſcite. Quod ſeiret, 
quodque ex ipſo rege audiſſet, in 
Capitolio «fe ponendum; quod 
Jovi Opt. Max. quod populo Rom. 
fervar: videret, id ſibi ut donaret, 


rogare & vehementer petere cœ- 
pit. Cum ille fe religione Jovis 
Capitolini & hominum exiſtima- 
tione impediri diceret, quod. multæ 
nationes teſtes eſſent line operis 
ac muneris: iſte homini minari 
acerrimi cœpit. Ubi videt eum 
nihilo magis minis quam precibus 
permoveri, repente hominem de 
provincia jubet ante noGem diſce- 
dere. Ait ſe comperiſſe, ex ejus 
regno piratas in Siciliam eſſe ven- 
turos, 
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ſconce, which he knew from the prince himſelf was 
to be ſet up in the Capitol, and deſigned for the great 
Jupiter, and the Roman people, Verres earneſtly in- 
treated the prince to give him. Antiochus excuſing 
himſelf, both from the vow he had made to conſe- 
crate it to Jupiter, and the judgement which the many 
nations that had been concerned in the workmanſhip 
of it, and knew for whom it was deſigned, would pals 
upon ſuch an action: the prætor began to threaten 
him in the ſharpeſt terms; but when he ſaw his me- 
naces had no more effect than his intreaties, he or- 
dered the prince to quit his province before night, 
and alledged for his reaſon, that he had received ad- 
vice from good hands, that pirates of Syria were about 
to land in Sicily. 

The * king upon that withdrew to the publick 
place, and, with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud 
voice, in a numerous aſſembly of the Syracuſans, call- 
ing the gods and men to witneſs, that Verres had taken 
from him a ſconce of gold, enriched with precious 
ſtones, which was to have been placed in the Capitol, 
to be a monument in that auguſt temple of his alli- 
ance and amity with the Roman people. That he was 
not concerned, and did not complain, for the other 
veſſels of gold and jewels which Verres had got from 
him; but that to ſee that ſconce taken from him by 
violence, was a misfortune and an affront, that made 
him inconſolable. That though by his own, and the 
intention of his brother, that ſconce was already con- 
ſecrated to Jupiter, however, he offered, preſented, 
dedicated, and conſecrated it again to that god, in the 


preſence of the Roman citizens, who heard him, and 
called 


Rex maximo conventu Syra- ſua penes illum eſſent, ſe non la- 
cuſis, in foro, flens, deos homineſ- borare : hoc fibi eripi miſerum eſſe 
que conteſtans, clamare cœpit, & indignum. Id eth antea jam, 
candelabrum factum e gemmis, mente & cogitatione ſuæ fratriſque 
quod in Capitolium miſſurus eſſet, ſui, conſecratum eſſet: tamen tum 

uod in templo clariſſimo, populo ſe in illo conventu civium Roma- 
Ro monumentum ſuæ ſocietatis norum dare, donare, dicare, con- 
amicitizque eſſe voluiſſet, id fibi ſecrare, Jovi Opt. Max. teſtemque 
C. Verrem abſtuliſſe. De cæteris ipſum Jovem ſuæ voluntatis ac re- 
operibus ex auro & gemmis, qu ligionis adhibere. 
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called Jupiter to witneſs to the ſentiments of his heart, 
and the piety of his intentions. 

Antiochus Aſiaticus, being returned into Aſia, ſoon 
after aſcended the throne; he reigned over part of the 
country for the ſpace of four years. Pompey deprived 
him of his kingdom, during the war againſt Mithri- 


dates, and reduced Syria into a province of the Roman 


empire. 
What thoughts could foreign nations conceive, and 
how odious ought the name of Roman to be to them 


when they heard it told, that in a Roman province, a 


king had been fo groſsly injured by the prætor him- 
ſelf, a gueſt plundered, an ally and friend of the 
Roman people driven away with the higheſt indignity 
and violence! And what Cicero reproaches Verres 
with in this place, was not peculiar to him; 1t was the 
crime of almoſt all the magiſtrates ſent by Rome into 
provinces; a crime which the ſenate and people ſeemed 


to approve, and of which they made themſelves equal- 


ly guilty by their weak and abject connivance. 
„We“ have ſeen for ſeveral years,” ſays the ſame 
Cicero, in another of his Orations againſt Verres, 
« and have ſuffered in ſilence, the wealth of all na- 
e tions to be transferred into the hands of a few pri- 
e vate perſons. Athens, Pergamus, Cyzicum, Mile- 
« tus, Chio, Samos, in fine, all Aſia, Achaia, Greece, 
ce Sicily, are now encloſed in ſome of the country- 


* houſes of thoſe rich and unjuſt men of rapine, 


% whilft money is univerſally a prodigious rarity every 
„where elſe. And we have juſt reaſon to believe, 
<* that ourſelves connive in all theſe crying and terrible 
“ diſorders, as thoſe who commit, take no manner of 
* pains to conceal them, nor to hide their thefts and 

| „% depra- 


Patimur multos jam annos & arbitramini, quibus nunc omnes 
filemus, cum videamus ad paucos egent, cum Athenas, Pergamum, 
homines omnes omnium nationum Cyzicum, Miletum, Chium, Sa- 
pecunias perveniſſe. Quod eo magis mam, totam denique Aſiam, A- 
ferre æquo animo atque concedere chaiam, Græciam, Siciliam, 2 
videmur, quia nemo iſtorum diſſi- in paucis villis inclufas eſſe videa- 
mulat, nemo laborat, ut obſcura tis. Cic. in Ver. ult, de Suppl. 
ſua cupiditas eſſe videatur.—— Ubi n. 125, 120. | 
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* depredations from the yes and knowledge of the 
« publick.” “ 
Such was Rome at the time we now ſpeak of, which 
ſoon occaſioned its ruin, and the loſs of its liberty. 
And, in my opinion, to conſider in this manner the” 
failings and vices that prevail in a ſtate, to enamine 
theit cauſes and effects, to enter thus into men's moſt 
ſecret retirements, to uſe that expreſſion, to ſtudy 
cloſely the characters and diſpoſitions of thoſe who go- 
vern, is a much more important part of hiſtory, than 
that which only treats of ſieges, battles, and conqueſts: 
to which however we muſt return. 
The reign of Alexander Jannæus in J udza had x 
ways been involved in troubles and ſeditions, occaſioned, 
by the powerful faction of the Phariſees, that continu- 
ally oppoſed him, becauſe he was not of a diſpoſition 
to ſuffer himſelf to be rid by them. His death (4) did A. N. 
not put an end to thoſe —— Alexandra, his 2 c 
wife, was appointed ſupreme adminiſtratrix of the na- _ f 
tion according to the king's laſt will. She cauſed ber 
eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be acknowledged high prieſt. 
The Phariſeescontinually perſiſted in perſecuting thoſe 
who had been their enemies in the late reign. That 
rinceſs, at her death, had appointed Hyrcanus her ſole 
eir, but Ariſtobulus, his younger brother, had the 
ſtrongeſt party, and took his place. | 
Nothing (c) but troubles and violent agitations were 
to be ſeen on all fides. In Egypt, the Alexandrians, 3539 
weary of their king Alexander, took up, arms and ex- Ant. J. C. 
pelled him, and called in Ptolemy Auletes. He was 
a baſtard of Lathyrus, who never had a legitimate ſon. 
He was ſurnamed Auletes, that is to ſay, the player upon 
the flute, becauſe he valued himſelf ſo much upon play- 
well upon that inſtrument, that he diſputed the prize 
of in the publick games. Alexander, being driven 
out in this manner, went to Pompey, who was s then in 
the neighbourhood, to demand aid of him; Pompey 
Vol. VI. Nin. would 


100 Joſephs Antiquit. I. xiii; neo lng & de Bell. iu 1/4 & 
A.M. 3934- = C. 70. (e) Sueton, in Jul, Czf. c. xi. 
Trogus in Prol. xxxix, Appian. in Mithridat, p. 257. 
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would not interfere in his affairs, becauſe they were 
toreign to his commiſſion, That prince retired to 
Tyre, to wait there a more favourable conjuncture. 
But none offered, and he died there ſome time after. 
Before his death he made a will, by which he declared 
the Roman people his heirs. The ſucceſſion was im- 
portant, and included all the dominions Alexander had 
poſſeſſed, and to which he had retained a lawful right, 
of which the violence he had ſuſtained could not de- 
prive him. The affair was taken into conſideration by 
the ſenate. Some (d) were of opinion, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to take poſſeſſion of Egypt, and of the iſland of 
Cyprus, of which the teſtator had been ſovereign, and 
which he had bequeathed in favour of the Roman peo- 
ple. The majority of the ſenators did not approve 
this advice. They had very lately taken poſſeſſion of 
Bithynia, which had been left them by the will of 
Nicomedes, and of Cyrenaica and Libya, which had 
been alſo given them by that of Apion; and they had 
reduced all thoſe countries into Roman provinces. 
They were afraid, that if they alſo accepted Egypt and 
the iſle of Cyprus in virtue of a like donation, that 
their facility in accumulating provinces to provinces. 
might give too great umbrage, and expreſs too clearly 
a deſign formed to engroſs in the ſame manner all other 
ſtates. They believed beſides, that this enterpriſe 
might involve them in another war, which would em- 
barraſs them very much, whilſt they had that with Mi- 
thridates upon their hands, So that they contented 
themſclves for the preſent with cauſing all the effects, 
which Alexander had at his death, to be brought from 
Tyre, and did not meddle with the reſt of his eſtates. 
This proceeding ſufficiently implied, that they did not 
renounce the will, as the ſequel will fully explain. 
This was the fourth example of dominions left the 
Reman people by will; a very ſingular cuſtom, and 
almoſt unheard- of in all other hiſtory, which undoubr- 
edly dots great honour to thoſe in whoſe favour it was 
eſtabliſhed. The uſual methods of extending the 
5 e 
(4) Cicer. Orat. ii. in Rullum. n. 41—43. | 
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bounds of a ſtate, are war, victory, and conqueſt. Bur 
with what enormous injuſtice and violence are thoſe 
methods attended, and how much devaſtation and 
blood muſt it coſt to ſubject a country by force of 
arms? In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, and 
neither tears nor blood are ſhed. Ic is a pacifick and 
legitimate increaſe of power, the ſimple acceptance of 
a voluntary gift. Subjection here has nothing of vio- 
lence to enforce it, and proceeds from the heart. 

There is another ſort of violence, which has neither 
the name nor appearance of being ſo, but it is no leſs 
dangerous on that account, I mean ſeduction: when 
to obtain the ſuffrages of a people, undermining arts, 
indirect means, ſecret colluſions, and great donations 
of money, are employed to corrupt the fidelity of the 

rſons of the higheſt credit and authority in ſtates and 

ingdoms, and events are influenced, in which the 
| | ig agents act at a diſtance, and do not ſeem to 

ave any ſhare. In this we now ſpeak of, there was 
not a viſible trace of policy ſo common with princes, 
and which, ſo far from making any ſcruple of it, they 
imagine for their glory. 

Attalus, who was the firſt, if I am not miſtaken, 
that appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not 
engaged in any ſtrict union with that republick, du- 
ring the ſhort time he reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, 
king of Cyrenaica, the e far from uſing any 
arts to attain the ſucceſſion to his dominions, renounced 
it, left the people in the full enjoyment of their liberty, 
and would not accept the inheritance afterwards, till 
they were in ſome meaſure obliged to it againſt their 
will. It does not appear that they were more ſollicitous, 
either in publick or private, with Nicodemus king of 
Bithynia, or Ptolemy Alexander king of Egypt. 

What motives then induced theſe princes to act in 
this manner? Firſt, gratitude: the houſe of Attalus 
was indebted for all its ſplendour to the Romans; Nico- [ 
medes had been defended by them againſt Mithridates : | 
And next, love for their people, the delire of pro- | 
curing a laſting tranquillity for them, and the idea 

N n2 they 
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they had of the wiſdom, juſtice, and mderations of 
the Roman power. They died without children, or 
lawful ſucceſſors ; for baſtards were not looked upon 
as ſuch. They had only in view the future diviſions 
and civil wars that might ariſe about the choice of a 
king, of which Egypt and Syria ſupplied them with 
dreadful examples. They ſa with their own eyes, the 
tranquillity and happineſs enjoyed by many cities and 
nations under the protection of the Roman people. 
A prince, in the ſituation of which r had 
but three things to chooſe; either to leave his throne to 
the ambition of the grandees of his kingdom; to re- 
ſtore to his ſubjects their entire liberty, by inſtituting 
republican government; or to give his TEL to 
the Romans. 

The firſt choice undoubtedly e tha i 
to all the horrours of a civil war, which the factions 
and jealouſies of the great y would not fail to excite, 
and continue with heat and fury: and the prince's 
love for his ſubjects induced him to os chem miſ- 
fortunes as fatal as inevitable. | 

The execution of the ſecond; choice was impradii- 
cable. There are many nations, whoſe genius, man- 
ners, characters, and habit of living, do not admit 
their being formed into republicks. They are not 
capable of that uniform equality, that dependence 
upon mute laws that have not weight enough to en- 
force their obedience. They are made for monarchy, 
and every other kind of government is incompatible 
with tie natural frame of their minds. Cyrenaica, 


which has a ſhare in the preſent queſtion, is a proof 


of this; and all ages and climates ſupply us with ex- 
amples of the ſame kind. 

A prince therefore, at his death, could not do m 
wiſcly than to leave his ſubjects the alliance and pro- 
tection of a people, feared and reſpected by the whole 
univerſe, and therefore capable of defending them 
from the unjuſt and violent attempts of their neigh- 
bours. How many civil diviſions and bloody diſcords 
did he ſpare them by this kind of teſtamentary diſpo- 
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ſitiow? This appears/frommthe:example of Cyre naidd. 
The Rochans out:of a noble diſimtemſtedneſs, having n- 
fuſed the gift the king kad i maden iii ẽꝗ/ m at his dvarh, 
that unhappy kingdom, abandoned to liberty ant ãts 
own will gave itſelf up to cabals and intrigues. Purn 
by a chauſand faction, furious to madneſã agaipſt ach 
other, und, in a word become Hke a 1thipiwithout u 
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pilot. in the midſtrofe che moſt violent! frarms; it fu. 


tered many years the moſt -incredible calamities 37th 
only remedy of which was to pray, and in fomernan- 


ner to force, the Romans to vouchſafe to take thelgo- 


vernment of it upontthemſelves. i mont date 
Beides this, a prince by ſuch conduct did no niate 
than prevent, and; that advantageduſſy for his proꝑle, 
what muſt neceſſarily have happened; ſooner. orilqqr. 
Was there any city or ſtate capable of making bead 
againſt the Romans?! Could it be expected, thatzoa 
kingdom, eſpecially When the royal family ws iex- 
tinet, could ſupport ĩtſelf, and ĩts independence, long 
againſt them? There was an inevitable neceſſity aur 
its falling into the hands of that people, and, for that 
teaſon it was highly conſiſtent with prudence to ſaften 
the yoke by a volmary ſubjection, for they malle a 
gat. difference between the people who ſubmittech to 
them freely, as to friends and protectors, and thoſe 
who only yielded to them out of force, after a long 
and obſtinate reſiſtance; and being reduced, by re- 
iterated defeats, to give way at laſt to a conqueror. 
We have ſeen with what ſeverity che Macedontiangg at 
leaſt the principal perſons of the nation, and: after 
them the Achæans, were treated; eſpecially during, 

the firſt years of their ſubjectio n. 
The other nations ſuffered nothing of that kind, 
and generally ſpeaking, of all foreign yokes, none 
ever was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce could 
its weight be perceived by thoſe who bore it. The 
ſubjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even un- 
der the emperours themſelves, was rather a means 20 
aſſure the publick tranquillity, thama ſervitude heavy 
upon private | perſons, and prejudicial to _— 
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which the goodneſs and juſtice of a worthy ſucceſſor 
applied a ſpeedy redreſs, and which, after all, were 


of the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedæmonians, a- 


Cities and ſtates. | 


we ſhall ſoon ſee an example: but there was always a 
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Moſt of the cities were governed by their ancient 
laws, had always their own magiſtrates, and wanted 
very little of enjoying entire liberty. They were by 
that means ſecured ſrom all the inconveniencies and 
misfortunes of war with their neighbours, which had 
ſo long and ſo cruelly diſtreſſed the republick of 
Greece in the time of their anceſtors. So that the 
Greeks ſeemed to be great gainers in ranſoming them- 
ſelves from theſe inconveniencies, by ſome diminution 
of their liberty. Haix U | 

It is true, the provinces ſometimes ſuffered very 
much from the avarice of governors. But thoſe were 
only tranſient evils, which had no long effects, and to 


not comparable tothe diſorders with which the wars 


gainſt each other, were attended, and ſtill leſs to the 
violences and ravages, occaſioned by the inſatiable 
avarice and barbarous cruelty of the tyrants in many 


An evident proof of the wiſdom of the princes, 
in leaving their dominions to the Romans after their 
death, is, that their people never exclaimed againſt 
thatdiſpoſition, nor proceeded to any revolt of their 
own accord, to prevent its taking effect. 

I do not pretend to excuſe the Romans entirely in 
this place, nor to juſtify their conduct in all things. 
I have ſufficiently obſerved the views of intereſt, and 
political motives of their actions. I only ſay, that 
the Roman government, eſpecially with regard to 
thoſe who ſubmitted voluntarily to them, was gentle, 
humane, equitable, advantageous to the people, and 
the ſource of their peace and tranquillity. There 
were indeed private oppreſſors, who made the Roman 
people authoriſe the moſt flagrant injuſtice, of which 


conſiderable number of citizens, zealous for the pub- 
lick good, who roſe up againſt thoſe violences, and 
declared 
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declared loudly for Juſtice. This happened in the af- 
fair of Cyprus, which it is now time to relate. TI 
Clodius (e), who commanded a ſmall fleet near a M. 
Cilicia, was defeated and raken priſoner by the pirates 3946. 
of that coaſt, againſt whom he had been ſent. He. © 
cauſed Prolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy * 
Auletes, to be defired in his name to ſend him money 
to pay bis ranſom. That prince, Who was a kind of 
prodigy in point of avarice, ſent him only two talents. 
The pirates choſe rather to releaſe Clodius without 
ranſom, than to take ſo ſmall a one. 
His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on 
that king as ſoon as poſſible. He had found means 
to get himſelf elected tribune of the people; an im- 
portant office, which gave him great power. Clodius 
made uſe of it for the deſtruction of his enemy. He 
pretended, that prince had no right to the kingdom 
of Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman people 
by the will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. It was 
determined, in conſequence, that the kingdom of 
Egypt, and that of Cyprus, which depended on it, 
appertained to the Romans in virtue of that donation; 
and Clodius accordingly obtained an order of the 
people to ſeiſe the kingdom of Cyprus, to depoſe 
tolemy, and to confiſcate all his effects. To put 
ſo unjuſt an order in execution, he had credir and 
addreſs enough to have the juſteſt of the Romans 
elected, I mean Cato, whom he ® removed from the 
ublick, under the pretext of an honourable com- 
miſſion, that he might not find him an obſtacle to the 
violent and criminal deſigns he meditated. Cato was 
therefore ſent into the iſle of Cyprus, to deprive a 
prince of his kingdom, who well deſerved that affront, 
ſays an hiſtorian, for his many irregularities ; as if a 
man's vice ſufficiently authoriſed ſeiſing all his for- 
runes. 


Cato; 


(e) Strab. I. iv. p. 634. 

P. Clodius in ſenatu ſub ho- Cyprum, ad ſpoliandum 
norificentifſimo titulo M Catonem Ptolemæum omnibus morum vitiis 
a rep. relagavit. Qui pelegem tu- eam contumeliam meritum. Vell. 
lit, ut is—mitteretur in inſulam Pre. I. u. c. 45. 
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Cato 77 upon his arrival at Rhodes, ſene 3 
Ptolemy — peaceably, and promiſed him, if be 
complied, to procure him the high · prieſthood of the 


temple of Venus at Paphos, the revenues of which 
were ſufficiently conſiderable for his honourable ſub- 


ſiſtence. Ptolemy rejected that pr ale e He was 
not, however, in a condition to defend himſelf againſt 


the power of the Romans; but could not rclolye, 


after. having worn a crown fo long, to live as a private 
perſon. Determined therefore to end his life and 
reign together, he embarked with all his treaſures, 
and put to ſea. His deſign was to have holes bored 
in the bottom of his ſhip, that it might ſink with him 


and all his riches. But when he came to the execu- 
tion of his purpoſe, though he perſiſted conſtantly in 


the reſolution of dying himſelf, he had not the cou- 


rage to include his innocent and well-beloved treaſures 


in his ruin; and thereby“ ſhowed, that he loved them 
better than he did himſelf, by the title of king of 
Cyprus, but in fact the mean flave of his money. 
He returned, to ſhore, and replaced his gold in his 
magazines, after which he poiloned himſelf, and left 
the, whole to, his enemies. Cato carried thoſe trea- 
ſuics the following year to Rome. The ſum was fo 
large, that in the greateſt triumphs the like had ſcarce 
been laid up in the publick treaſury, - Plutarch makes 
i: amount to almoſt ſeven thouland talents (one mil- 
lion and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling). Cato cauſed 
all Ptolemy's precious eff:cts and moveables to be ſold 
publickly ; relerving only to himſelf a picture of Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoicks, the ſentiments of which 
ſect he tollowed.,. 

The Roman people here take off the maſk, and 
ſhow themſclves not ſuch as they had been in the glo- 
1104s ages of the republick, full of contempt for riches, 
and eſtcem for poverty, but as they were become, 
alter,gold and ſilver had entered Rome in triumph 

with 
O Plat. in Cato. p. 776. 51 '13 . 


9. — Sabi hic non poſſedit titulo tex inſule, ana partie 
Aivkias, led a * et; milerabile r 
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with their victorious generals. Never was any thing 
more capable of diſgracing and reproaching the Ro- 
mans than this laſt action. The Roman people 
« (ſays Cicero) inſtead of making it their honour, and 
« almoſt their duty, as formerly, to re-eſtabliſh the 


« kings their enemies, whom they had conquered, 
cc 


cc 
cc 


at leaſt a conſtant friend to the republick, who ha 
never done them any wrong, of whom neither th 
« ſenate or any of our generals had ever the leaſt 
« complaint, who enjoyed the dominions left him by 
e his anceſtors in tranquillity, plundered on a ſudden 
without any formality, and all his effects ſold by 
auction almoſt before his eyes, by order of the ſame 
Roman people. This (continues Cicero) ſhows 
other kings, upon what they are to rely for their 
ſecurity ; trom this fatal example they learn, that 
amongſt us, there needs only the ſecret intrigue of 
ſome 1edirious tribune, for depriving them of their 
thrones, and plundering them at the ſame time of 
all their fortunes,” | | 

What I am-moſt amazed at is, that Cato, the juſt- 
eſt and moſt upright man of thoſe times (but what 
was the molt ſhining virtue and juſtice of the Pagans |) 
ſhould lend his name and ſervice in ſo notorious an in- 
Juſtice. Cicero, who had reaſons for ſparing him, and 
dared not blame his conduct openly, ſhows, however, 
in the ſame diſcourſe I have now cited, but in an 
artful and delicate manner, and by way of excuſing 


Vor. VI. 


# Ptolemzus, rex, ſi nondum 
ſocius at non hoſtis, pacatus, qui- 
- etus, fretus imperio populi Rom. 
regno paterno atque avito regali 
otio perfruebatur. De hoc nihil 
cogitante, nihil ſuſpicante, eſt ro- 

atum, ut ſedens cym purpura & 
— & illis infignibus regiis, 

ræconi publico ſubjiceretur, & 
imperante populo Rom. qui eti- 
am victis bello regibus regna red- 
dere conſuevit, rex amicus, nulla 
injuria commemorata, nullis re- 
petitis rehus, cum bonis omnibus 


O o 


him, 
publicaretur — Cyprius miſer, 
qui ſemper ſocius, ſemper amĩ - 
cus, fuit; de quo nulla unquam 
ſuſpicio durior aut ad ſenatum, 
aut ad imperatores noſtros allata 
eſt : vivus (ut ajunt) eſt & videns, 
cum victu & veſtitu ſuo, publica - 
tus. En cur cæteri reges ſtabilem 
eſſe ſuam fortunam arbitrentur eum 
hoc illus funeſti anni perdito ex- 
emplo videant, per tribunum ali. 
quem ſe fortunis ſpoliari (poſſe) & 
regno omni nudari. Cic. Orat. pro 
Sextins. n. $7» 


* 


upon their thrones, now ſee a king, their ally, or 
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him, how much he had dithonoured himſelf by that 
action. 

During Cato's ſtay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, 
king of Egypr, _ brother to him of Cyprus, came 
thicher to him. I reſerve for the following book the 
hiltory of that prince, roms merits a particular at- 
tention. 7 


END or VOL, VI 
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| The following uſeful BOOKS are printed for 


-* >" BR, BALDWING _ 
» A KEY TO CIVIL ARCHITECTURE; 


ho | OR, THE | 
UNIVERSAL BRITISH BUILDER: 
Containing the Principles and Properties of Building, with a Diſſerta- 
tion on the Sciences appertaining thereto, as well as the kindred Re- 

quiſites of Strength, Beauty, Convenience, and Propriety, and a 

ſtrict Enquiry into the preſent Mode of finiſhing ; alſo, A New CRI 

TERION, or Univerſal Eſtimator, reſpecting the Quantity and Quality 
- Materials, the ſeveral Prices to be charged, &c. &c. intended tor 

the Uſe of the Gentleman as well as the Vader and Journey man Ar- 

ifcer, To which are added, ſuch Rules in Arithmetick as are moſt 
uſeful in the Building Branches. | 
B) THOMAS SKATIFE, P. A 
(A new Edition, carefully corrected, with the Addition of two uſeful 
Plates on the Conſtruction of Stair- Caſes.) 

The Author's original Price for this valuable Book was 78. 6d. 
but the Property being now aſſigned to the preſent Publiſher, in order 
to render the Purchaſe more eaſy to the Journey man Artificer, as well 
as the Matter and the Gentleman, the Price is now reduced to 6s. only. 

2. WARE's COMPLETE BODY OF ARCHITECTURE, in 
one large Volume, Folio, with upwards of 130 Copper-Plates, Price 21. 38. 
3. LANGLEY's BUILDER's JEWEL; or WoRkKMaN's Res, 
MEMBRANCER. Tenth Edition, with 100 Copper Plates. Price 48. 6d, 
4. LANGLEY's GOLDEN RULE, for drawing and working the 
five Orders in Architecture. Price 18. 6d. => 

5, MURRAY's TREATISE ON <HIP-BUILDING AND NA« 
VIGATION. ly one large Volume, Quarto, with 23 Copper-Plates, 
The Second Edition. Price 11. 18. N 

6. MULLER's TREATISE ON PRACTICAL FORTIFICA- 
TION, with 28 Copper-Plates. The Third Edition, 8vo, Pric; 7s: 6d. 
„. SALMON's PALLADIO LONDINENSIS; or, Tus London 
Ar or BulLDIinNG. The Eighth Edition, Quarto, with 54 Copper- 

lates. Price 7s. 6d. 

$. PRICE's' BRITISH CARPENTER. The Fifth Edition, 
Quarto, with 6z Copper-Plates, Price 78. 6d. 

9. HUTTON's TREATISE ON  MENSURATION, both in 
» THEORY and PRACTICE ; in one Volume, Quarto. Price 18s, 

10. HOPPUS's PRACTICAL MEASURING MADE EASY, 
The Tenth Edition. Price 28. 6d. 

11, HAWNEY's COMPLETE MEASURER, The Fourteenth 

dition. 12mo. Price 28. 6d. N 
„ 12. LEADBETTER's ROYAL GAUGER, as practiſed by the 
Officers of his Majeſty's Revenue. The Seventh Edition, Octtavo, 
Price 78. 6d, 

13. SIR SAMUEL MORELAND's VADE MECUM ; or, Tus 
NecesSakRY POCKET Couraxiox. The Twenty-ſecond Edition. 
Price 28. | 
14. THE PLATE GLASS BOOK, AND COMPLETE AP. 
Fuss. A new Edition correted, Price 38. 6d. | 
' . „ N 5 4 . 
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MEDICAL BOOKS printed for R. BALDWIN. 


T* SHIP-MASTER's MEDICAL ASSISTANT; or Puy- 
SICAL ADVICE ro MASTERS OF SHIPS WHO CARRY NO 
SURGPON ; particularly uſeful to thoſe who trade abroad in hot or cold 
Climates. Containing a brief Deſcription of Diſeaſes, with a conciſe 
Method of Cure, eſpecially thoſe peculiar to Seamen in long Voyages. 
The Reſult of many Years Practice and Experience in all Climates. 
The whole expreſſed in a very plain, eaſy, intelligible Manner, adapted 
to the meaneſt Capacity. By a SURGEON of the Royal Navy. Price 5s. 

2 A NEW AND COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE DIsS- 
EASES OF WOMEN. In which every Diſorder the Female Sex is 
peculiarly ſubject to, is explained (with their Cauſes and various Symp- 
toms) in a clear and conciſe Manner; and the moſt approved Methods 
laid down for their Cure. By H. Max NIN, M. D. The Second 
Edition, corrected. Price 5s. 3d. in Boards. To whicl is added an 
Account of the different Publications on the Puerperal Fever, in a Let» 
ter to a late eminent Phyſician at Vienna. 

3. HISTORIES OF THE HOSPITAL CASES UNDER THE 
CARE OF THE LATE DOCTOR OLIVER ; with a Chemical Ana- 
lyſis of Bary WATER; and an Enquiry into its Efficacy in Palſies. 
By 5 CHARLTON, M. D. A new Edition, with Additions. Price 
48. 6d. 

4. THE PRACTICE OF THE BRITISH AND FRENCH 
HOSPITALS. Containing a ſele& Body of uſeful and elegant Medi- 
cines for the ſeveral Diſorders incident to the Human Body, with Prac- 
tical Remarks on each Preſcription ; Reflections on the Uſe and Abuſe 
of Bleeding and Bliſters; Cautions neceſſary to be obſerved previous 
to Cold-Bathing; and a more accurate Poſological Table than any yet 
extant : Calculated for the Benefit of private Families as well as of the 
different Branches of the Profeſſion. By the Author of the Practice of 
the London Hoſpitals. The Second Edition. Price 38. 6d. 

r. AN ANATOMICAL EXPOSITION OF THE STRUC. 
TURE OF THE HUMAN BODY. By Jus BENIORNUS Wins. 
Low, Profeſſor of Phyſick, Anatomy, and Surgery, in the Univerſity 
of Paris, &c. &c. The Fifth Edition, Quarto. Price 15s. 

6. THE ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY. By W. 
CHESELDEN., The Tenth Edition, Octavo, with Forty Copper-Plates, 
Price 6s. 

LEWIS's EXPERIMENTAL HISTORY OF THE MA- 
TERIA MEDICA, or of the natural and artificial Subſtances made 
Uſe of in Medicine. Second Edition, Quarto. Price 11. 18. 

8. LEWIS's PHILOSOPHICAL COMMERCE OF ARTS: 
Defigned as an Attempt to improve Arts, Trades, and Manufactures; 
in one large Volume, Quarto. Price 11. 58s. | 


- FALCK's TREATISE ON THE VENEREAL DISEASE, 
The Second Edition, Price 6s. | 
10. HEISTER's GENERAL SYSTEM OF SURGERY ; being 
a Work of thirty Years Experience, and illuſtrated with 40 Copper- 
Plates. The Eighth Edition, Quarto; Price 11. 18. 
11. THE LONDON PRACTICE OF PHYSICK ; calculated 
for the general Uſe of young Practitioners. Second Edition. Price 38. 
12. SMITH's FORMDLZ MEDICAMENTORUM 8s Or, A 


CoMPENDIUM OF TH ODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSICK; Price 
5s. lewed. 


